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CHAPTER  L 


In  acquiring  a  knowledge, of : the  world,  we  are  too  apt  to 
lose  a  knowledge  of  selt — Few,  if  any,  ever  perfectly 
understood  both.  *  sk     ' 

"  You  are  late  this  morning,  my  dear  Desbrow," 
said  Lord  Arlington,  as  he  entered  the  dressing- 
room  of  his  friend,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged 
his  robe  de  chambre  for  his  morning  toilette. — 
"  How  jaded  you  look ;  but  no  wonder,  for  I 
dare  be  sworn  you  have  passed  the  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

VOL.  I.  B 
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"  You  are  correct  in  your  surmise,"  replied 
Mr.  Desbrow,  **  I  did  not  get  away  until  six 
o^clock  this  morning,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  myself  voting  in  a  most  discouraging 
minority,  and  to  have  lost  sleep,  breath,  and 
time,  for  no  purpose." 

"  You  do  not  include  the  worst  part  of  the 
penalty,"  said  Lord  Arlington,  "  the  inhaling 
the  pestiferous  air  of  the  most  impure  atmo- 
sphere in  London,  the  efiects  of  which  are  even 
now  visible  in  your  languid  visage — chacun  & 
son  go&t.  I  left  Crockford*s  exactly  at  the 
same  hour  that  you  left  St.  Stephen*s,  having 
paired  ofi*  with  Welsford,  and  sought  my  pillow 
with  the  comfortable  reflection  of  being  a  winner 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  which  dame  Fortune 
most  opportunely  sent  me,  when  I  was  medi- 
tating the  Inst  resource  of  the  destitute — a 
penitential  letter  to  my  father,  or  an  applica- 
tion to  a  friend.  For  the  Jews  begin  to  look 
grave  at  my  proposals — ungrateful  rascals  an 
they  arc — after  my  voting  for  their  emancipa- 
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tion.     Hang  the  dogs,  I  wish  they  would  eman- 
cipate us." 

"  Will  you  never  grow  wise,  Arlington?" 
asked  his  firiend. 

**  Just  the  question  I  was  about  to  put  to 
you,"  replied  Arlington.  "  I  waste  my  money 
and  time;  you,  your  time  and  health;  which 
then  is  the  more  unwise  ?  I  live  in  the  world, 
and  am  of  it ;  you  pass  through  it,  as  oh  a 
forced  march  —  your  person  in  it,  but  your 
thoughts  engaged  in  some  Utopian  speculation 
for  bettering  mankind;  while  the  specimen  of 
that  genus,  which  ought,  according  to  worldly 
wisdom,  the  most  to  interest  and  occupy  you — 
namely,  yourself,  is  left  to  chance,  the  very 
worst  guardian  a  man  can  choose  for  his  per- 
sonal comfort." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Desbrow ;  "  I  think,  per- 
haps, less  of  self,  than  do  the  generality  of  men. 
But,  I  claim  little  merit  for  this  self-abnegation ; 
as,  with  my  views,  enjoyment  of  life  must  spring 
from  a  consciousness  of  duties  discharged,  or, 
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at  least,  attempted  to  be  discharged;  and  if 
personal  gratification  is  alone  to  be  made  the 
guide  of  our  actions,  I  fear  few  would  attend 
to  duties,  as  many,  if  not  all  of  them  are  per- 
formed with  some  personal  sacrifice." 

"  You  will  end  by  becoming  a  saint,  my  dear 
Desbrow,""  said  Arlington,  **  but  saint  or  sinner, 
I  shall  always  love  you,  though,  for  my  soul,  I 
can't  tell  why,  as  no  two  creatures  can  be  more 
unlike  than  we  are.  I  wish  I  could  get  you 
to  come  to  Crockford*s  of  a  night,  and  become 
one  of  us  choice  spirits." 

"  And  I,"  returned  Desbrow,  "  wish  I  could 
get  you  to  wait  for  divisions  at  the  House,  and 
to  go  to  Brooks's  oftener  than  to  White's ;  in 
short,  to  become  one  of  us,  I  wont  say  choice 
spirits,  but  plodding  spirits,  who  think  more  of 
countrj',  than  of  self." 

"  When  you  shew  me  the  good  that  results 
from  your  exertions,"  said  Arlington,  **  I  may 
be  inclined  to  listen  to  your  counsel ;  but,  until 
then,  I  shall  continue  to  amuse  myself  tlirough 
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the  journey  of  life,  whfle  you  add  to  its  tedi- 
ousness  by  examining  every  obstruction  in  your 
path,  for  the  sake,  forsooth,  of  rendering  it  more 
easy  to  future  generations.  Now  I,  like  the 
quaint  reasoner,  who  preferred  the  present  to 
the  future f  am  inclined  to  ask  what  has  pos-^ 
terity  done  for  us?  and  the  answer  being 
'  Nothing,'  I  am  disposed  to  treat  it  with  equal 
disregard.  Spare  me,  dear  Desbrow,  the  lec- 
ture that  your  grave  looks  and  ominous  shake 
of  the  head  indicate.  I  must  be  off,  as  I  have 
ten  thousand  places  to  go  to,  and  ten  thousand 
things  to  do;  so  adieu — au  revoir — we  shall  meet 
at  the  House,  for  I  must  shew  myself  there, 
and  look  out  for  a  pair,  as  I  dine  with  Ellesmere 
at  eight,  and  would  not  miss  being  there  for  all 
the  questions  that  have  been,  or  will  be,  dis- 
cussed this  session.** 

**  One  word  before  you  go,"  said  Desbrow, 
'*  pray  let  me  implore  you  to  abandon 
play." 

"  What !  was  there  ever  such  a  Goth  as  to 
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make  such  a  request,  the  morning  after  I  have 
won  three  thousand?*' 

''  Better  to  make  it  after  you  have  won,  than 
after  you  have  lost/*said  Desbrow.  "  Remember, 
my  dear  Arlington,  we  are  old  friends:  if  you  find 
yourself  imder  any  pecuniary  embarrassments 
in  which  I  can  be  of  use,  command  me— rea- 
dily, cheerfully  will  I  assist  you ;  but,  I  should 
be  wanting  in  friendship,  were  I  not  to  impress 
on  your  mind,  that  play  will  render  -  the  aid 
of  friends  useless,  by  drawing  present  distress 
and  future  ruin  on  you,  if  you  continue  to 
indulge   in   it.      The   pecuniary  losses,  which 
must  ever  be  the  certain  result  of  play,  great  as 
are  the  embarrassments  they  lead  to,  are  the 
least  of  the  evils  it  entails.     Gaming  creates 
a  moral  torpedo,  which  palsies  every  noble  and 
generous    feeUng   in  the    heart    of  him    who 
yields  to  it,  rendering  him  reckless  of  his  own 
future  happiness,   and  callous  with  regard  to 
that  of  those  who  depend  on  him  for  theirs. 
He  who  wins  or  loses  thousands,  becomes  care- 
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less  of  hundreds ;  because  he  believesi  with  the 
credulity  that  ever  appertains  to  the  votaries  of 
fortune,  that  she  changes  her  smiles  too  fre- 
quently, not  to  visit  him  occasionally.  The 
more  he  loses,  the  more  he  calculates  on  a  re- 
action that  will  repay  him  his  losses ;  and  his 
expenses  are  incurred  with  a  reference  to  his 
possible  gains,  but  never  to  his  possible  losses ; 
hence,  heavy  debts  are  added  to  the  list  of  his 
troubles.  If  he  fvins^  he  continues  to  play; 
because  it  would  be  folly  to  abandon  fortime 
when  she  is  favourable ;  and  if  he  loses,  which, 
by  some  unaccountable  (as  he  calls  it)  fatality, 
occurs  much  more  frequently,  he  equally  con- 
tinues to  gamble,  because  he  has  lost  too  much 
to  leave  off  without  trying  to  recover  some  part, 
and  so  plajs  until  fortune  and  honour  have  left 
him  for  ever.*' 

"  By  Jove,  you  have  read  me  a  rare  lecture," 
said  Arlington ;  "  if  Crocky  heard  it,  he  would 
think  himself  half  ruined." 

"  Let    us   be   serious   for   this   once,"   said 
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Desbrow.  **  If  you  have  debts,  I  can  lend  you 
sufficient  to  pay  them ;  but  promise  me  to  play 
no  more ;  do  this,  dear  Arlington,  as  a  proof  of 
friendship." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Arlington,  "  I  will  com- 
promise with  you,  by  giving  my  word  of  honour 
not  to  play  for  a  year ;  will  that  content  you  ?" 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Desbrow,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand;  "  and  now  recollect  that  I  am 
your  banker  for  the  pajrment  of  all  debts,  and- 
do  not  again  mortiiy  your  father  by  letting  him 
know  that  his  last  year's  liberality  has  not 
redeemed  or  reclaimed  you." 

**  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Desbrow,"  said 
Arlington,  musingly.  "  Here  you  are  ready  to 
lend  me  thousands,  with  but  a  remote  prospect 
of  payment ;  and  yet  it  was  only  yesterday  tliat 
you  denied  yourself  the  two  hunters  that 
tempted  you  at  Anderson's.  I  have  still  suffi- 
cient grace  to  appreciate  this  self-denial,  tliough, 
alas!  not  to  practise  it;  but  among  the  set  I 
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live  withy  it  would  be  set  down  as  a  certain 
proof  of  your  total  want  of  nous — ^a  want  they 
can  as  rarely  pardon  as  understand/' 

**  And  yet,  Arlington,  those  are  the  people 
with  whom  you  live.  How  can  you  associate, 
day  after  day,  with  such  persons  ?  Can  you  con- 
sider those  as  friends,  who  could  only  be  useful 
as  confederates  ?  ** 

"  Why  no,**  replied  Arlington,  "  I  ain  not 
sufficiently  stupid  to  consider  them  as  friends, 
according  to  the  real  acceptation  of  the  word. 
I  call  my  associates  at  Crockford's  *  les  amis  de 
hasard.  I  anticipate  all  you  would  say,  Desbrow, 
and  feel  its  justice.  I  know  the  worthlessness 
of  my  companions ;  and  if  I  am  indulgent  to 
their  heartlessness  and  gross  selfishness,  it  is 
because  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  sins,  in  at 
least  that  point.  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
formed  for  better  things,  mais  que  voulez  vous  ? 
I  have  fallen  into  a  certain  routine,  £rom  which 
I  have  not  mental  courage  enough  to  disen- 
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tangle  myself;  and  I  vent  my  contempt  of  my 
own  weakness,  in  satirical  observations  on  those 
who  have  lured  me  into  it.  Now  you,  dear  Des* 
brow, — forgive  my  candour, — ^might  have  saved 
me,  had  you  been  less  Quixotic,  less  abstract 
in  your  theories ;  but  the  gulph  between  mere 
conmion-place  sensualists,  living  only  for  them- 
selves, and  you,  who  live  only  for  others,  ap- 
peared too  wide  to  be  spanned  by  any  arch  that 
I  could  ever  imagine;  and  so,  I  have  remained  on 
the  terra  ferma  of  positive  clay,  while  you  have 
soared  into  purer  regions.  Apathy  is  my  bane ; 
and  is  one  of  the  worst  moral  diseases,  because 
it  incapacitates  us  from  combatting  the  en- 
croachments of  vice,  or  of  opening  our  souls  to 
the  approaches  of  virtue." 

"  Feeling  this,  my  dear  Arlington,  can  you 
still  submit  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  vortex 
of  dissipation  and  folly,  in  which  you  have 
been  wasting  all  the  best  faculties  of  your 
mind?" 

**  Why,  I  have  somewhere  read,"  sai<J  the 
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inMUciant  Arlington,  "  that  they  who  have  not 
been  scathed  by  vice,  know  not  how  to  appre- 
ciate virtue,  which,  like  health  and  wealth,  are 
never  fiilly  valued, — until — ^lost.  Now,  I  have 
bought  my  experience;  and  no  one  values 
goodness  more  than  I  do,  though  few  practise 
it  less." 

"  A  truce  to  raillery,  I  beg,"  said  Desbrow ; 
let  me  entreat  you  to  gratify  me  by  consenting 
to  give  up  your  dinner  at  Ellesmere  House 
to-day.     I  know  there  will  be  a  division." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arlington,  **  and  we,  as  usual, 
shall  find  ourselves  in  an  inglorious  minority 
with  the  fag  end  of  the  liberals.  Faugh!  it 
makes  me  sick,  to  see  our  names  mingled  with 
those  of  men  who  owe  their  seats  to  reform, 
and  whose  presence  offers  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  a  measure  that  has  opened  Par- 
liament to  such  ignorant  pretenders." 

**  Ah !  there  is  the  old  leaven  of  aristocratic 
prejudices  peeping  forth,"  said  Desbrow ;  **  you 
glory   in    the    opinions  which    influence    your 
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votes,  but  are  ashamed  of  the  company  in 
which  the  votes  are  given.  It  reminds  me  of  an 
Irish  lady,  who  turned  Protestant  because  there 
are  no  pews  in  the  Catholic  churches,  and  that 
all  ranks  are^  mingled  together  without  respect 
to  persons.  How,  with  such  feeling,  shall  you 
aristocrats  support  the  notion  of  the  equality  of 
the  grave,  the  unceremonious  contact  of  vulgar 
clay,  and  the  impartial  preference  of  the  worm, 
who  leaves  some  high-bom  lord  or  lady  to 
banquet  on  some  ignoble  peasant." 

"  Spare  me  such  hideous  pictures,"  said 
Arlington ;  "  really,  Desbrow,  you  arc  too  bad ; 
but  to  reply  to  you  in  your  own  style,  if  we 
are  condemned  to  mingle  our  fine  porcelain 
with  the  vile  pottery  of  vulgar  earth  in  the 
grave,  it  is  no  reason  that  we  should  mix  it 
while  we  have  the  power  of  selection.  But 
you  have  entrapped  me  into  a  discussion  on 
the  future,  when  1  have  a  thousand  rare  projects 
for  the  present.  I  cannot  give  up  the  dinner 
at  Ellesmere  House.     Ladv  Walnier  is  to  be 
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there,  and  I  would  not  miss  meeting  her  for — 
no — not  ercn  for  your  best  commendations^ 
my  dear  Desbrow,  though  I  do  value  them. — 
So  adieu.*' 

"  Stay  one  moment,*'  said  Desbrow,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  ^'  I  have 
known  you  to  be  imprudent,  unthinking  —  a 
gamester;  but  I  believed  not  that  you  could 
harboiu*,  and  unblushingly  avow,  an  attach- 
ment to  a  married  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
wife  of  one  friend,  and  the  sister  of  another. 
This  is  dreadful." 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  Arlington,  coldly, 
"  that  I  have  avowed  an  attachment ;  but  if  I 
did,  I  see  nothing  so  very  dreadful,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  in  the  affair.  Lady  Walmer 
is  certainly  the  wife  and  sister  of  two  men  who 
are  my  friends ;  how  the  deuce  else,  should  I 
have  gained  admittance,  on  such  a  familiar 
footing,  in  the  house;  and  consequently,  how 
should  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
and  liking   her,    or   of  making  her  like   me. 
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People  are  blamed  for  betrayals  of  friendship 
in  such  cases ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  the  friendship 
that  betraysy  by  giving  the  opportunities  for 
such  betrayals.*' 

'*  This,  is  mere  sophistry,  Arlington,  and 
unworthy  of  you,"  said  Desbrow.  "  I  cannot, 
will  not,  allow  myself  to  think  that  you  are 
capable  of  the  conduct  I  reprehend.  No, 
unthinking  as  you  are,  you  have  too  good  a 
heart  to  wish  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  a 
family  who  have  treated  you  with  confidence 
and  friendship." 

An  observer  might  have  noticed  the  height- 
ened colour  and  embarrassed  air  of  Arlington, 
as  his  friend,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
shook  him  cordiaUy  by  the  hand,  repeating 
again  that  he  disbelieved  him  capable  of  such 
selfishness  and  deception. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1 

*'  We  are  often  ashamed  of  our  friends,  when  it  is  they 
who  hare  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  us.*' 

Lord  Arlington  was  right  when  he  observed 
that  no  two  persons  could  be  more  unlike  than 
he  and  his  friend,  yet  a  very  sincere  friendship 
subsisted  between  them;  a  friendship  that 
might  have  given  Desbrow  as  much  power  as 
he  had  inclination,  to  draw  Arlington  away 
from  the  futile  society  and  pursuits  which  were 
enfeebling  his  mental  powers,  and  hardening  his 
heart,  but  that,  unfortunately,  the  former's  un- 
compromising severity  of  morals  was  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  devotion  to  liberalism  in  politics,  that 
often  led  him  into  positions  which  exposed  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  opponents.  The  "  worid's 
dread  laugh/^  which  had,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  followed  a  speech  of  his,  uniting  the 
elevated  moral  code  of  a  Plato,  with  the  en^ 
thusiasm  and  fire  of  a  Mirabeau,  had  alarmed 
the  more  worldly  mind  of  Arlington,  who 
shrank  back  affrighted  from  the  influence  that 
Dcsbrow  had  hitherto  exercised  over  his  opi- 
nions; and  the  sarcastic  mockery  with  which 
he  had  heard  his  name  assailed  at  the  clubs, 
though  it  failed  to  lessen  his  friendship,  had 
the  effect  of  decreasing  his  respect  for  Desbrow, 
until,  by  degrees,  he  had  grown  to  think  him  a 
mere  visionary,  more  likely  to  injure  than  ad- 
vance any  cause  he  espoused,  and  whose  counsel 
it  would  be  weakness  to  follow. 

Lord  Arlington  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hcatherfield,  a  nobleman  of  the  old 
school,  as  remarkable  for  high  principles,  as 
for  liigh  breeding,  and  as  strictly  honourable  in 
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practice  as  in  theory.  He  was  not  like  too  many 
of  OUT  modem  men  of  high  station,  who  would 
resent  the  slightest  imputation  on  their  honour, 
yet  commit  actions  which  proved,  that  while 
they  worshipped  the  shadow,  they  were  care- 
less of  the  substance.  Courage  with  him  was 
something  more  than  an  impulse  depending  on 
mere  physical  force,  or  adopted  with  reference 
to  conventional  opinions.  He  had  not  the 
courage,  so  common  in  our  days,  of  tergiver- 
sation in  his  politics;  he  had  not  one  opinion 
when  his  party  was  in,  and  another  when  out 
of  oflSce,  on  the  plea  of  expediency ;  he  could 
not  sell  a  friend  or  foe,  an  unsound  horse,  or 
give  an  insincere  opinion;  he  could  not  over- 
reach a  simpleton,  or  compete  with  a  rogue; 
in  short,  he  was  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  as 
gentlemen  ought  ever  to  be,  and  one  of  the  admi- 
rable specimens  that  England  can  still  boast, 
which  proves  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  may 
be  considered  synonymous  terms.  He  had  horses 
on  the  turf,  because  he  thought  it  incumbent 
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on  persons  of  his  station  and  fortune,  to  en- 
courage the  breed  of  horses ;  but  he  was  never 
seen  to  come  in  contact  with  bhicklegs  or 
jockeys ;  he  lost  regularly  at  every  Newmarket 
meeting,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  but  himself, 
as  he  continued  to  pursue  the  same  unsophis- 
ticated system  in  betting  that  he  had  been 
initiated  into  forty  years  before,  and  consoled 
himself  for  his  losses,  by  seeing  only  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  his  betting-book.  Ar- 
lington once  ventured  to  insinuate  to  him,  that 
his  repeated  defeats  on  the  turf  were  to  be 
attributed  to  his  disdaining  to  practise  the  stra- 
tagems, or  to  take  advantage  of  the  information 
to  be  acquired  from  certain  persons,  whose 
extraorditiary  sagacity  in  such  matters  no  one 
questioned,  and  of  which  few  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves when  opportunity  offered;  nay,  he  hinted 
that  many  of  the  noble  names  who  figured  on 
the  creditor  side  of  his  father's  book,  were 
more  than  suspected  of  a  prescience  with  regard 
to  winning  horses,  that  mere  experience  could 
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not  furnish;  but  the  air  of  offended  dignity, 
with  which  the  venerable  nobleman  repelled 
the  suspicion,  so  degrading  to  "  his  order," 
precluded  his  recurring  to  it,  except  at  the 
risk  of  offending  him,  which  Arlington  was  by 
no  means  willing  to  do,  as  he  was  much  at- 
tached to  his  father.  His  associates  at  the 
clubs,  failed  not  to  animadvert  on  the  patri- 
archal simplicity,  as  they  termed  it,  of  Lord 
Heatherfield;  or  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
backing  horses  against  the  fevourite  horse,  which 
his  lordship — an  admirable  judge  of  horseflesh 
—  thought  certain  of  winning.  Many  were 
the  pleasantries  passed  at  the  hazard  table  at 
Crockford's,  on  the  fecility  of  seeming  hundreds 
by  betting  against  him ;  nay,  some  went  so  far 
as  to  advise  Arlington  to  keep  the  money  in 
the  family,  by  offering  his  father  the  long  odds 
against  all  his  fevourites :  but  the  gravity  with 
which  the  coimsel  was  received,  prevented  its 
being  renewed;  as,  however  he  might  regret 
the  large  and  repeated  losses  of  Lord  Heather- 
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field,  he  was  little  disposed  to  permit  any  jokes 
at  his  parent's  expense — at  least  in  his  presence. 
Though  young  in  years,  Arlington  was  old 
in  experience;  he  had  not  passed  five  seasons 
in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  London,  without 
having  experienced  its  chilling  influence  on  the 
affections,  and  its  petrifying  power  on  the 
opinions  which  threatened  to  become  fixed  in 
the  cold  rigidity  of  unbending  selfishness ;  yet, 
there  were  moments  when  the  natural  warmth 
and  goodness  of  his  nature,  triumphed  over  his 
acquired  egotism,  and  left  him  open  to  better 
feelings.  In  such  moments,  he  turned  from 
the  venal  herd  with  which  he  associated,  to 
that  honourable  and  high-minded  father,  or  to 
his  generous  and  single-hearted,  though  eccen- 
tric friend,  Desbrow,  and  sought  in  their  society 
a  relief  from  the  apathetic  torpor  that  was 
growing  on  him.  But  exploded  maxims  and 
Quixotic  sentiments  from  the  one,  and  exag- 
gerated opinions  and  Utopian  systems  of  im- 
practicable perfectibility  from  the   other,  dis- 
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couraged  his  advances,  and  he  fell  again  into 
the  gay  but  heartless  circle;  where  an  epigram, 
a  sarcasm,  or  a  bon  mot,  launched  with  un- 
erring aim  against  all  that  is  most  respectable, 
never  failed  to  turn  the  laugh  against  it,  and 
to  win  for  the  authors  that  applause  which 
silences  dissenters  and  gains  partisans. 

Worldly  wisdom  was  considered  the  science 
most  necessary  to  be  acquired  in  Arlington's 
set;  but  their  definition  of  the  term  was  so 
widely  apart  from  the  general  acceptation  of 
it  in  other  circles,  that  an  adept  in  the  science 
at  Crockford's,  would  be  considered  as  little 
short  of  a  madman,  among  the  wise  men  of 
the  east — of  Temple  Bar.  For  the  rich,  to 
stake  thousands  on  the  chance  of  winning,  and 
the  poor,  to  risk  as  much  on  a  similar  hazard, 
but  \^'ith  the  advantage  of  being  unable  to  pay, 
is  a  common  every-night  occurrence  in  the 
gilded  saloons  of  St.  James's  Street;  but  to 
know  how  to  calculate  the  odds,  when  to  back  a 
caster,  in  or  out,  requires  that  peculiar  worldly 
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wisdom,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  a  frequent 
attendance  at  a  place  that  may  not  be  named 
to  "  ears  polite,"  and  whence,  contrary  to  the 
old  received  opinion,  the  presence  of  its  nightly 
visitors,  at  all  the  places  of  fashionable  resort, 
proves  that  there  is  a  redemption. 

Arlington  had,  like  all  his  associates,  won 
some  hundreds,  and  lost  some  thousands,  still 
he  believed  himself  not  only  a  lucky  but  a 
scientific  player.  Whether  he  was  the  last,  we 
will  not  stop  to  enquire,  but  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  might  be  considered  the  former,  we  are 
ready  to  admit ;  as  he  had,  for  five  seasons,  per- 
severed in  putting  his  luck  to  the  proof,  and  was 
not  yet  ruined;  having  only  exhausted  one 
year*s  income,  and  anticipated  another,  inde- 
pendent of  some  tliousands  paid  for  him  by  his 
liberal  father. 

Arlington's  days  passed  in  a  round  of  vapid 
amusement,  that  filled  up  his  time,  but  failed 
to  afibrd  him  any  rational  enjoyment ;  a  latent 
feeling  frequently  reminded  him  that  he  was 
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fonned  for  better  things,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  he  turned  away  disgusted,  if  not 
sated,  from  the  routine  of  empty  pleasures, 
into  whose  vortex  he  had  plunged ;  but  habit, 
that  giant  who  enslaves  even  more  than  did  the 
fabled  giants  of  old,  still  held  him  in  its  chains: 
and  though  he  had  learnt  by  experience  that 
pleasure  is  not  happiness,  he  continued  to  act 
as  if  he  knew  not  the  distinction,  mentally 
promising  himself,  that  some  day  or  other  (that 
indefinite  epoch,  referred  to  by  all  who  medi- 
tate amendment)  he  would  shake  off  the  inglo- 
rious thraldom  of  fashion,  and  live  a  different 
life. 

Desbrow  was  of  a  different  character  from 
Arlington,  and  his  pursuits  rendered  the  dif- 
ference still  more  apparent.  Left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  heir  to  a  very  large 
fortime,  he  had  been  sent  to  a  perpara- 
tory  school  when  only  six  years  old,  and 
there  the  first  impression  of  friendship  was 
stamped  on  his  ductile  heart  by  Arlington,  a 
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lively  affectionate  boy  of  his  own  age,  who 
returned  it  with  all  the  warmth  of  childhood. 
From  this  private  school  they  were  sent,  nearly 
at  the  same  age,  to  Eton,  where  the  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  infancy,  "  grew  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength/' 
But  even  at  this  early  period,  each  had  disco- 
vered that  his  friend  was  not  exactly  like  him- 
self, and  the  discovery  often  gave  pain.  Desbrow 
was  never  so  happy  as  when,  during  the  play 
hours,  he  devoured,  rather  than  read,  some 
abridged  history  or  romance;  and  his  chest 
would  expand,  his  cheeks  glow,  and  his  eyes 
flash,  as  some  trait  of  heroic  courage,  or  noble 
self-devotion,  was  brought  before  him  on  the 
page.  He  would  peruse  it  aloud,  and  with 
enthusiasm,  turn  to  grasp  the  hand  of  Ar- 
lington, and  claim  his  sympathy;  but  Arling- 
ton's approbati<m  was  so  cold  and  measured, 
in  comparison  with  his  feelings,  that  Desbrow, 
disconcerted  niid  chilled,  could  not,  at  such  mo- 
ments, but  grieve  that  his  friend  felt  not  as 
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he  did.  Arlington,  on  his  side^  thought  that  the 
time  allotted  for  recreation  might  be  much 
better  employed  than  in  reading ;  yet,  he  oflten 
remained  with  Desbrow,  because  he  enjoyed 
not  play  without  him,  though  his  thoughts  all 
the  time  were  in  the  play-ground. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  abstraction  of  Des- 
brow  produced  some  wonder  and  occasional 
sneers  from  his  juvenile  companions,  his  abi- 
lities, generosity,  and  high  courage,  had  won 
their  esteem. 

Amongst  them  he  was  a  sort  of  privileged 
person,  whose  eccentricities,  if  they  repelled 
familiarity,  precluded  not  respect ;  but  Arling- 
ton was  the  most  popular  boy  at  Eton,  and 
used  his  popularity,  as  it  is  but  too  generally 
used,  as  a  means  of  attaining  his  own  object, 
wliich  was  simply  amusement,  Desbrow  being 
the  only  person  who  resisted  his  daily  devised 
plans  of  pleasure,  though  the  only  person  whose 
companionship  in  them,  he  condescended  to 
solicit. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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The  dissimilarity  of  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
chilled  not  the  attachment  that  united  them. 
Desbrow  had  often  extricated  his  friend  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments^  brought  on  by  ex- 
travagance^ though  his  allowance  was  consider- 
ably less  tlum  that  of  Arlington :  and^  at  such 
moments,  the  latter  felt  that  to  the  self-denial 
of  Desbrow  he  owed  his  escape  from  the  mor- 
tifying necessity  of  appealing  to  a  father, 
whose  liberality  ought  to  have  prevented  his 
son  from  being  driven  to  such  expedients.  Pru- 
dent resolutions  always  followed  such  reflec- 
tions, but  they  faded  away  before  the  first  tempta- 
tion that' assailed  them :  and  the  youths  left  Eton 
for  Cambridge  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ^-ith 
no  feeling  in  common  save  that  of  friendship. 

Desbrow*s  guardian,  Mr.  Beaumont,  a  near 
relative,  of  large  fortune  and  misanthropic 
habits,  was  the  most  unfit  person  to  whom 
he  could  be  confided.  His  vacations  were 
spent  with  him ;  and  the  baleful  influence  his 
dogmatical  theories  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
his  ward,  was  evident  when  he  returned  from 
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his  visits,  by  an  increased  seclusion,  and  a  more 
unbending  adherence  to  his  own  opinions.    Mr. 
Beaumont,  in  his  youth,  had  been  jilted  by  a 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached, and  of  whose  affection  he  thought  him- 
self secure.    Of  a  naturally  morose  turn  of  mind, 
this  disappointment  soured  his  nature,  and  he 
Tisited    on  the  whole    sex,    nay,    on  all    the 
world,  the  dislike  that  the  inconstancy  of  the 
lady,  had  engendered  towards  his  species.     To 
the  aristocracy  he  indulged  a  hatred  that  he 
missed  no  opportunity  of  betraying.     This  feel- 
ing had  its  source  in  the  circumstances,  that 
she  who  had  deceived,  and  the  rival  who  had 
supplanted  him,  both  belonged  to  that  class; 
and   this  hatred  influenced  his  conduct,  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  reflect  on  its  original 
cause.     With  a  strong  bias  to  Tory  politics,  he 
became  a  violent  liberal,  for  the  sole  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  assisting  to  himible  the  proud 
aristocrats ;  and  supported  many  a  measiure  in 
direct  violation  of  his  judgment,  to  further  this 
desired  end.     How  many  of  the  most  intempe- 

c  2 
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rate  politicians,  of  all  parties,  have  been  led  by 
equally  futile  causes,  originating  in  selfish  dis- 
appointments or  personal  piques?  How  many 
{Moudo  patriots  has  the  refiisal  of  a  minister 
nmdo  t  and  how  many  ultra  Tories  have  sprung 
into  life  from  similar  reasons  ?  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  talked  to  Desbrow  of  the  pride,  heartless- 
noHN,  and  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy,  as  if 
f^ueh  defects  were  pecidiar  to  that  class,  and 
not  appertaining  to  the  whole  mass  of  mankind; 
and  tlie  ductile  mind  of  his  ward  had  received 
the  impression,  ere  reason  or  experience  had 
enabled  him  to  refute  the  injurious  fiJlacy. 

Thus,  he  learned  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  with  whom  his  station  in  life  had  cast 
him,  and  was  ready  to  ad\*ocate  any  measure 
that  tended  to  ele\'ate  the  classes  which  he  was 
led  to  consider  their  opponents.  At  Cambridge 
the  exdusiveness  of  a  few  of  the  scions  of  no- 
bility, still  faither  increased  Desbrow's  pre- 
coDcehred  dislike  to  them;  and  fixed  in  bun 
prejudices  that,  if  not  impossible  to  be  eradi- 
cated, were  at  least  difficult  to  be  conquered. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

''  Dans  lui  talon,  Tenthoiisiasme  est  de  maiivaiB  gQ6^  il 
fait  ditsonance  avec  le  ton  froidement  poll  qui  ett 
d'etiquette,  comme  des  gants  glac^;  k  la  tribune 
national,  I'dloquence  est  une  conversation,  les  mains 
dans  les  pocbes ;  et  si  Mirabeau  ressucitfe  y  apparaissait 
avec  les  foudres  de  sa  voix,  et  les  passions  fougueuses  de 
sa  dial^ique,  let  centres  lui  riraient  au  nez,  et  le 
president  le  rappellerait  k  Tordre.*' 

A  VISIT  made  at  Heatherfield  Castle,  and  an 
intimacy  formed  with  its  noble  owner,  did  more 
towards  correcting  the  false  impressions  of 
Desbrow,  than  all  the  intercourse  he  had  yet 
had  with  the  aristocracy.  The  genuine  noble* 
ness,  candour,  and  dignified  simplicity  of  Lord 
Heatherfield,  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and 
were   as  soon   appreciated  by  Desbrow;   who 
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quickly  learned  to  respect  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  venerable  nobleman^  intermingled  as 
they  were  with  so  many  virtues  and  estimable 
qualities.  Lord  Heatherfield,  on  his  side,  formed 
a  high  estimation  of  his  son*s  friend ;  in  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  political 
opinions,  as  well  as  ages,  the  characters  of  the 
two  approximated  much  more  closely  than  did 
that  of  either  with  Arlington's ;  for  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  both,  which 
found  a  chord  that  vibrated  in  the  heart  of  the 
other. 

If  Desbrow  learned  to  think  better  of  the 
aristocracy,  from  his  intimacy  with  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  its  members,  Lord  Heather- 
field  was  taught  to  judge  more  leniently  the 
classes  who  had  found  so  warm  and  high-minded 
a  defender  in  Desbrow.  The  prejudices  of  both 
yielded  to  the  salutary  effects  produced  by  wit- 
nessing the  admirable  qualities  of  each  other, 
and  having  arrived  at  esteem,  they  soon  began 
to  respect  their  hitherto  severely-judged  oppo- 
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noits, — ^the  first  and  great  step  towards  tliat 
most  desirable  stage  in  the  march  of  intellect — 
conciliation.  How  many  kind  hearts  and  con- 
genial natures  are  kept  apart  by  political  pre- 
judices ;  hearts  and  natures,  that,  if  known  to 
each  other,  might  have  broken  down  the  hi- 
therto impregnable  fortresses  and  ramparts  of 
prejudice  that  divided  them.  But  when  will  men 
cease  to  be  governed  by  the  tyrant  Prejudice, 
who,  like  all  tyrants,  is  only  powerful  in  the 
weakness  of  his  victims.  Does  not  death,  sick- 
ness, and  sorrow,  with  all  the  other  thousand  ills 
to  which  men  are  heirs,  furnish  sufficient  causes 
for  embittering  this  mortal  pilgrimage  without 
the  heart-burnings,  estrangements,  and  discords, 
to  which  the  indulgence  of  prejudices  gives  birth  ? 
Alas !  it  is  from  our  own  Mlings  that  our  most 
frequent,  if  not  most  painful,  trials  arise !  and  by 
giving  way  to  passion  and  prejudice,  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  many  consolations  which  the  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  of  congenial  minds^  might 
afford  us. 
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But  to  return  to  our  story.  After  each 
visit  to  Heatherfield  Castle,  Mr.  Beaumont 
discovered  that  his  ward  joined  with  less  ani- 
mation in  his  strictiures  against  the  aristocracy ; 
nay,  that  he  not  imfrequently  dissented  from 
the  unqualified  censures  with  which  he  assailed 
them,  even  though  Desbrow  was  more  disposed 
to  make  exceptions  against  the  sweeping  ana- 
thema, than  to  defend  the  whole  order  from  its 
fury.  Mr.  Beaumont  attributed  this  change  in 
his  ward*s  feelings  to  his  friendship  for  Lord 
Heatherfield  and  Arlington,  and  often  taunted 
him,  on  the  subject  of  the  father's  weakness 
and  prejudice,  and  the  son's  sybarite  love  of 
pleasure,  unconscious  that  he  himself  was  gi^^ng 
way  to  much  more  blameable  prejudices,  while 
unjustly  decrying  Lord  Heatherfield. 

"  You  will  end,"  would  the  old  man  say  to 
his  ward,  "  by  being, — I  won't  say  elevated, 
but  degraded,  to  the  peerage,  which  will  be  the 
price  paid  for  the  relinquishment  of  your  inde- 
pendence of  opinion.      I  see  it  aU :   that  old 
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courtier  and  his  unprincipled  son  have  made 
an  apostate  of  you.** 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Beaumont,**  would 
Desbrow  reply,  "  but  you  quite  mistake  the 
character  of  the  Marquis  of  Heatherfield  and 
that  of  his  son.*' 

"  What !  you  would  persuade  me  that  the 
father  is  not  a  pompous,  ceremonious,  prosing 
nobleman  of  the  old  school;  and  the  son,  a 
thoughtless,  unprincipled,  selfish  voluptuary  of 
the  new?**  asked  the  cynical  guardian.  "  No, 
no ;  /  know  better  than  that ;  /  am  not  to  be 
cajoled,  though  you  may  be.  I  know  the  aris- 
tocracy well, — too  well, — and  equally  despise 
the  feudal  tyrants  of  the  old  regime,  as  the 
selfish  epicureans  of  the  new.  Both  are  the 
drones,  yes,  Desbrow,  the  useless  drones,  that 
consume  the  honey  of  the  constitutional  hive, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  useful  bees." 

"  But  surely,  sir,  you  must  admit  that  the 
Marquis  of  Heatherfield,  who  has  never  held 
place  or  pension,  cannot  be  called  a  drone.'* 

c  o 
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"  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  held 
both,  if  he  could,"  interrupted  Mr.  Beaumont ; 
and  would,  if  the  labourer  had  been  found 
worthy  of  hi«  hire." 

''  Really,  sir,  you  must  excuse  my  dissenting 
from  your  opinions,"  replied  Desbrow.  "  I 
think  highly  of  the  Marquis  of  Heatherfield; 
and  as  to  my  friend  Arlington,  I  cannot  admit 
that  he  is  either  unprincipled  or  selfish." 

'*  The  devil  you  don*t,"  asked  Mr,  Beau- 
mont, angrily.  "  What !  then,  it  is  not  im- 
principled  or  selfish  to  spend  double  the  pro- 
fuse allowance  given  him  by  his  father;  to  vex 
and  harass  that  too  indulgent  fsither  by  incurring 
enormous  debts ;  and  then  to  have  recourse  to 
the  first  easy  dupe  of  a  friend  he  encounters, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  same  system? 
This,"  continued  the  old  man,  ''  in  middle, 
or  low  life,  would  be  considered  unprincipled 
and  selfish;  but  when  the  brows  of  the  actor 
are  encircled  with  a  coronet,  it  appears  that  it 
ceases  to  be  either." 
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To  such  arguments,  Desbrow  found  it  difficult 
to  reply.  He  could  not  defend  Arlington;  but 
he  liked  him  too  well  to  abandon  him  to  the 
severe  animadversions  of  his  guardian,  without, 
at  least,  giving  him  credit  for  the  many  good 
qualities  which  he  knew  he  possessed,  the 
recapitulation  of  which,  only  served  to  draw 
forth  sundry  ill-natured  comments. 

**  He  may  well  be  generous,'*  would  the  old 
man  say,  **  if  he  finds  a  foolish  father,  and  a 
thoughtless  friend,  to  administer  to  his  pro- 
digality ;  he  may  well  be  good-tempered,  if  all 
pecimiary  annoyance  is  saved  him,  by  want  of 
principle  or  feeling  to  be  wounded  by  them; 
and  he  may  well  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a  little  to 
those  who  sacrifice  so  much  to  him." 

Both  the  young  men  left  Cambridge  with 
academical  honours,  and  the  general  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  them.  Arlington  had  excited  a 
more  lively  interest  amongst  his  companions, 
from  the  hilarity  and  sociability  of  his  dispo- 
sition; but  Desbrow  left  an  impression  on  the 
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learned  professors  that  he  was  a  person  formed 
to  make  a  sensation  in  public  life,  provided  he 
conquered  the  bias  to  eccentricity  that  was 
visible  in  his  character.  Both  the  friends  were 
returned  members  for  Parliament  soon  after 
they  had  completed  their  majority ;  both  were 
at  first  considered  as  staunch  supporters  of  the 
administration  then  in  power.  Desbrow,  how- 
ever, soon  declared  himself  that  political  paradox 
so  seldom  to  be  met  with — "  an  independent 
member,"  which  was  defined  to  mean  a  member 
that  could  not  be  depended  upon;  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  offended  all  parties. 
His  brilliant  talents,  which  could  not  have 
failed  to  secure  him  celebrity,  if  he  had  acted 
with  either  of  the  influential  parties,  could  not 
screen  him  from  the  stings  and  arrows  of  ridi- 
cule, directed  at  him  by  both,  whenever  his 
eloquence  was  employed  against  the  measures 
of  either.  The  Radicals,  as  they  were  called  in 
the  House,  turned  with  hope  to  what  they 
considered  so  promising  a  leader  to  their  ranks ; 
but  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  fierte  and 
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Sternness  with  which  the  uncompromising  Des- 
brow  met  their  advances,  or  laid  down  his 
own  generous,  but  Utopian,  political  system. 
His  large  fortune,  ancient  fiunily,  extensive 
connections,  and  fine  person,  were  passports  to 
the  best  society  that  London  can  boast.  We 
have  placed  fortune  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  his 
claims  to  attention,  because  it  is  the  one  that 
never  &ils  to  obtain  it — ^an  opinion  warranted 
by  the  fact  so  thoroughly  established,  that  in 
Christian  England,  a  wealthy  Jew,  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  his  property,  is 
sure  of  a  cordial  reception  in  circles  where 
merit,  wanting  it,  would  be  barely  tolerated; 
and  he  who  can  buy  ^*  golden  opinions  firom  all 
sorts  of  men,"  will  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain of  **  want  of  all  the  external  marks  of 
respect  in  London."  Bacon  swd,  that  "  know- 
ledge is  power ;"  but  had  he  lived  in  our  days, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  substitute 
"  riches"  for  **  knowledge ;"  so  universal  is  the 
homage  paid  to  them  in  all  ranks :  and,  when 
one  sees  the  distinctions  fortune  can  command. 
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one  is  compelled  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Frenchman's  remark,  that,  L'or  est  comme  le 
soleil,  il  donne  k  la  boue,  de  la  consistance. 

The  twelve  thousand  a-year,  landed  property, 
that  Desbrow  really  possessed,  with  above  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  the 
savings  of  his  long  minority,  were  magnified 
into  at  least  twice  that  amount,  by  that  most 
generally  untrue  pracle,  common  rumour.  His 
whereabouts  were  prated  of  in  the  fashionable 
newspapers;  anticipations  were  given  of  the 
splendid  mansion  to  be  fitted  up,  in  the  style 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  for  the  rich  Mr.  Desbrow ; 
new  services  of  gilt  plate  were  to  be  added 
to  the  costly  family  plate  of  his  ancestors; 
and  it  was  more  than  hinted  at,  that  the  fine 
diamonds,  which  attracted  Queen  Charlotte^s 
admiration  at  the  drawing*rooms  some  thirty 
years  before,  on  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Des- 
brow's  mother,  were  only  waiting  until  he  had 
selected,  from  out  the  parterre  of  aristocratic 
beauty,  some  rosebud  wortliy  of  being  decked 
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in  them.  For  some  weeks,  the  columns  of  all 
the  £sishionable  journals  were  eloquent  in  praise 
of — his  wealth,  and  dilated  with  grandiloquence 
on  all  the  agr^ments  it  commanded.  In  one 
he  was  styled,  par  exceUence,  the  rich  Mr. 
Desbrow;  and  in  another,  the  richest  commoner 
in  England.  His  porter  had  scarcely  time  to 
run  his  eye  over  the  morning  papers,  fix>m  the 
repeated  knocks  at  the  door.  Visits  and  cards 
of  invitation  poured  in  for  many  weeks  in 
advance,  counting  on  that  upon  which  none  can 
calculate  —  life — the  most,  precarious  of  all 
our  possessions,  and  bidding  guests  to  feasts  six 
weeks  after  date,  as  if  existence  was  held  by  a 
fixed  tenure.  Pink,  blue,  and  straw  coloured 
notes,  redolent  with  perfumes,  were  mingled 
with  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  letters  that  lit- 
tered the  hall  table  every  day.  Petitions  from 
reduced  officers,  whose  regiments  it  would  have 
puzzled  the  War  Office  to  discover ;  from  dis- 
tressed gentlemen  vrith  large  families,  ''unfit 
to  work,  yet  not  ashamed  to  beg  ;*'  unfortunate 
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young  ladiesy  under  the  most  dreadful  embar- 
rassment ;  and  elderly  ones,  wanting  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  appealed  to  "  his  well-known  bene- 
volence/' to  rescue  them  from  despair.  In  short, 
such  shoals  of  applications  were  daily  made, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  purse  of  Fortunatus 
could  have  enabled  Desbrow  to  comply  with 
even  a  tenth  part  of  the  demands  made  on  him. 
Silversmiths,  jewellers,  upholsterers,  coach- 
makers,  tailors,  hatters,  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
all  besieged  his  door,  with  the  newest  patterns 
and  chef  d'ceuvres  of  their  respective  crafts, 
begging  the  honour  of  entering  his  name  in 
their  books.  New  discoveries  of  balsams,  and 
pomades  for  renovating  the  hair,  or  toup^ts  and 
patent  spring  peruques  for  concealing  the  want 
of  it,  were  recommended  to  his  notice;  and 
dentists  apprised  him  that  the  finest  sets  of 
teeth,  emulating  pearl,  and  far  surpassing  the 
natural  production,  were  ready  to  be  submitted 
for  his  inspection.  Desbrow  could  not  forbear 
a  smile,  as  he  glanced  in  the  glass,  at  his  curly 
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locks  of  rich  brown,  and  his  regular  teeth  of 
pure  white ;  and  in  candour  we  must  admit  that 
there  was  some  portion  of  self-complacency  in-* 
termingled  with  the  reflection,  that  at  least  he 
had  no  occasion  for  such  substitutes.  There 
were  other  letters  which  excited  frowns  rather 
than  smiles :  they  came  from  the  proprietors  of 
gaming-houses,  designating  their  establishments 
under  the  specious  hames  of  clubs,  "  having 
the  honour  of  informing  Mr.  Desbrow  that  the 

club  is  open  from  ten  at  night  until  four 

in  the  morning,  with  the  bank  on  the  table/' 
Such  notifications  Desbrow  threw  with  indig- 
nation into  the  fire.  What!  thought  he,  is 
London,  the  first  capital  in  the  world,  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  depravity,  that  such  invita- 
tions are  openly  sent  to  men  of  character, 
without  their  being  considered  as  an  insult? 
He  was  one  day  in  the  act  of  committing  several 
of  these  epistles  to  the  flames,  when  Arlington 
entered,  and  observing  the  visible  emotion  of 
his  friend,  enquired  what  had  so  moved  him. 
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When  the  cause  was  explained,  Arlington  could 
not  resist  a  laugh,  at  what  he  called  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  Desbrow,  who  became  almost 
angry  that  Arlington  could  laugh  at  that  which 
he  considered  an  implied  insult — the  being 
invited  to  a  gaming-house. 

^*  All  such  letters  I  throw  into  the  fire,**  said 
Desbrow,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.** 

'^  A  sort  of  poetical  justice,*'  said  Arlington, 
laughing,  ''  as  you  only  consign  them  to  that 
native  element  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
places  whence  they  originated.  I  too,  like 
you,  bum  them;  but  I  am  afiraid,  imlike  you, 
I  generally  look  in  at  these  pandemoniums,  and 
have  often  left  there,  not  only  the  contents  of 
my  piirse,  but  my  temper.  Spare  me,  dear 
Desbrow,  the  moral  lesson  that  your  grave  face 
portends ;  all  that  you  would,  that  you  could, 
say  on  the  subject,  my  own  common  sense  has 
said  to  me  fifty  times,  and  yet  I  have  gone  on — 
well,  well,  le  jour  nendra,  when  I  shall  repent, 
and  lead  a  sober  life,  and  give  you  the  merit 
of  my  conversion.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  La  ciTiliiatioii  actuelle  est  un  mentonge  conTenn  qui 
ne  trompe  que  let  niais." 

The  warm  reception  that  Desbrow  experienced 
on  making  his  debCkt  in  London,  soon  subsided 
into  a  coldness  bordering  on  indifference,  when 
his  soi-disant  friends  and  acquaintances  disco- 
vered how  little  benefit  could  result  to  them 
from  his  riches.  Those  who  had  calculated  on 
his  dinners,  and  had  even  resolved  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice  in  choosing  an  artiste  de 
cuisine,  were  as  indignant,  as  they  were  dis- 
appointed, at  what  they  termed  his  absurd 
mode  of  living.     Others,  who  had  kindly  under- 
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taken  to  select  horses  for  him,  from  the  stables 
of  dealers  with  whom  their  accounts  were  nei- 
ther of  short  date  nor  small  amount,  felt  almost 
offended  when  he  civilly  declined  their  assist- 
ance :  and  those,  who  had,  from  equally  disin- 
terested motives,  recommended  their  too  trtut- 
ing  coachmakers,  tailors,  and  jewellers,  were  so 
loud  in  their  censures,  of  his  want  of  taste  in 
not  employing  them,  that  people  were  so  ill- 
natured  as  to  suppose  that  they  had  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  their  recommendations. 

In  proportion  to  Desbrow*s  sinking  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  fashionable  young  male  acquaint- 
ance, he  rose  in  that  of  the  elderly;  he  was 
cited  by  fathers  as  a  model  to  sons ;  his  prudence, 
his  abstinence  from  gaming,  and  keeping  race 
horses,  were  recorded  not  only  as  praiseworthy 
omissions  of  extravagance,  but  as  positive  virtues ; 
and  groaning  sires,  at  each  new  demand  from 
ruined  and  ruinous  sons,  wished  that  they  had 
such  heirs  as  Desbrow.  The  ladies  of  a  certain 
age  also  honoured  him  with  no  slight  portion 
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of  esteem;  and  mothers  and  aunts  reposed  so 
much  confidence  in  him,  that  they  frequently 
poured  into  his  ear  complaints  of  daughters 
and  nieces,  who  disliked  balls,  fetes,  and  routs 
so  much,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  forced 
to  appear  at  them ;  and  yet,  the  dear  creatures 
were  so  sweet-tempered,  that,  when  at  such 
entertainments,  they  appeared  so  content,  few 
could  ever  have  supposed  they  were  there  unwil- 
lingly. The  young  ladies  also  shewed  no  disin- 
clination towards  Desbrow ;  and,  though  some 
persons  maliciously  insinuated  that  his  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  had  some  share  in 
their  admiration,  yet  he  was  too  good-look- 
ing, well  bred,  and  agreeable,  to  admit  of  its 
being  believed  that  his  fortune  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction. 

We  pass  over  five  seasons  in  London,  and 
as  many  winters  in  the  country,  during  which, 
Desbrow  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  his  way, 
untempted,  but  not  untempting,  in  matrimonial 
speculations.     Various  had  been  the  country 
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houses  to  which  he  had  been  invited  for  the 
shooting  seasons;  and  he  had  now  become  so 
au  fait  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Lady 
Mary's,  Sophia's,  and  Augusta's,  of  each  lordly 
mansion,  that  he  shrank  back  from  the  exhi- 
bition and  exhibitors,  and  learnt  to  consider 
each  reunion  des  grandes  maisons  as  a  bazaar, 
where  beauty  and  accomplishments  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  appealed  to  by  acquaintances,  if  he 
did  not  think  Lady  Mary  or  Augusta  very 
beautiful,  he  assented  with  a  coldness  that  re- 
sembled  more  that  of  an  ailchorite,  than  a^young 
man  of  four-and-twenty ;  and  when  repeatedly 
assured  how  clever  such  or  such  a  young  lady 
was,  he  admitted  it  in  a  way  that  proved  he 
did  not  consider  cleverness  and  agreeability 
sjTionymous  terms.  An  aching  void  was  in 
his  heart;  and  he  began  to  think  he  was 
too  fastidious  to  hope  that  it  might  ever  be 
filled  up,  as  the  women  whose  beauty  attracted, 
repelled  him  by  their  frivolity  or  affectation : 
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and  those  whose  cleverness  allured,  disgusted 
him  by  their  pedantry  and  love  of  display. 
From  flirtations  with  matrons  he  was  deterred, 
not  by  want  of  encouragement,  but  by  the 
severity  of  his  moral  principles ;  as,  unlike  the 
generality  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  te- 
nets and  certain  established  rules  of  conduct 
in  his  mind,  from  which  hitherto  he  had  never 
8wer\'ed ;  and  though  they  exposed  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  those  who  gloried  in  that  which  he 
shunned,  he  had  sufficient  mental  courage,  not 
only  to  act  up  to  these,  but  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  them  —  a  mauvaise  honte  of  which  too 
many  are  often  guilty. 

The  experience  of  each  session  of  Parliament, 
liad  con^-inced  Desbrow  that  there  existed  but 
little  chance  of  his  seeing  the  adoption  of  the 
changes  he  desired;  still  he  conscientiously  at- 
tended each  debate,  and  voted  on  each  division, 
in  support  of  the  measures  he  advocated.  He 
was  looked  on  by  the  tepid  politicians  as  a 
Quixotic  theorist,  and  by  the  extreme  liberals 
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as  an  impracticable  one.  His  total  freedom 
from  prejudice,  in  judging  his  political  oppo- 
nents,— a  freedom  so  rare  at  all  times,  but 
doubly  so,  when  party  feeling  ran  high, — had 
preserved  him  from  exciting  or  indulging  angry 
passions;  and  he  passed  through  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  more  as  a  spectator  than  an 
actor. 

A  refined  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  fine 
arts  led  to  many  hours  of  pure  enjojTnent :  in 
visiting  the  studios  of  the  best  artists,  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  in  selecting  from  them 
whatever  most  pleased  his  fastidious  eye  to 
grace  his  mansion,  he  found  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  interest. 

The  sums  that  were  la\ishcd  by  other  men 
of  his  station  and  fortune  on  horses,  and  in 
gaming,  were  expended  by  Desbrow  in  en- 
couraging the  arts ;  and  many  a  chef  d'oeuvre 
decked  the  walls  and  niches  of  his  gallery, 
which  offered  triumphant  proofs  of  the  excel- 
lence at  which  our  native  artists  have  arrived. 
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Many  of  Desbrow's  hours  were  passed  in  his 
library,  which  was  well  filled  with  the  choicest 
works;    and  time   never  flew  so  rapidly  and 
agreeably,   as  when,   seated  in   an  easy  chair 
with  a  fiivourite  author  in  his  hand,  he  yielded 
to  the  fascination  of  solitude,  feeling  '^  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone."     Often  did  the 
thought  occur  to  him,  of  how  delicious  it  would 
be  to  have  his  solitude  shared  by  some  lovely 
and  amiable   being;    to  whom  he   could   read 
aloud  the  passages  that  most  pleased  him,  and 
in    whose    sympathy   his    pleasures   would   be 
doubled.   But  the  young  ladies,  whose  exteriors 
might  have  suited  his  taste,  had  so  fatigued 
him  with  the  endless  display  of  their  accom- 
plishments, that  he  sighed   in  despair  at  the 
liopelessness  of  meeting  a  woman  young,  lovely, 
and  H-ith  a  mind  that  could  think  and  converse, 
instead  of  exhibiting  her  proficiency  in  superficial 
talents  too  often   acquired  at  the  expense  of 
the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  cultivation.    Though 
the  unthinking  part  of  the  world  pause  not  to 
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enquire  into  causes,  whose  effects  amuse  them, 
those  who  look  beyond  the  surface  know  that 
there  are  no  Admirable  Crichtons  in  the  world, 
male  or  female,  and  that  a  yoimg  lady  cannot 
apply  to  music  and  painting  alone,  the  number 
of  hours  necessary  to  arrive  at  excellence  in 
either,  without  considerably  deducting  from 
the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  that  general  information  and  in- 
struction, absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of 
an  intellectual  and  cultivated  companion.  Fine 
musicians  and  painters  can  always  be  procured 
by  the  rich,  who  require  not  artists  in  their 
wives ;  but  rational  society,  conversational  pow- 
ers, and  general  information,  cannot  be  bought. 
These  are  the  only  ingredients  that  sweeten  b'fe 
and  cement  affection  among  married  people. 
Accomplishments  are  delightful  accessories,  but 
cultivation  of  mind  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  domestic  happiness;  yet  upon  this  simple 
truth  few  parents  reflect,  and  young  women  are 
taught  arts  by  which  they  may  shine  in  public, 
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rather  than  the  solid  attainments  that  shed  a 
mild  and  even  lustre  in  private  life.  Hence  that 
want  of  extraneous  society,  experienced  by  so 
many  wedded  pairs  in  £suhionable  life,  which 
renders  a  conjugal  tftte-i-t^te  proverbial  for 
its  dulness. 

Such  reflections  were  forced  on  the  mind  of 
Desbrow,  when  listening  to  the  syren  tones  and 
scientific  accompaniments  of  many  of  the  young 
ladies  who  exhibited  nightly  before  him,  on^the 
harp  or  piano,  or  whose  portfeuilles  displayed 
sketches  that  would  not  have  shamed  even 
some  of  the  best  of  our  artists;  but,  whose 
conversation,  if  conversation  it  might  be  called, 
completely  proved  how  such  accomplishments 
had  been  acquired — at  the  sacrifice  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  mental  faculties. 

Arlington  laughed  at  the  fastidious  taste  of 
lus  friend ;  and,  when  leaning  over  the  instru- 
ment whence  some  young  lady  was  drawing 
dulcet  sounds,  that  '*  wrapt  his  entranced  soul 
in  eljTsium,"  he  pitied  the  morbid  feelings  of 

d2 
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Desbrow,  which  prevented  his  enjoyment  of 
talent,  because  she  who  displayed  it,  had 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  —  mind.  The 
truth  was,  that  Desbrow  esteemed  women  much 
more  highly  than  did  his  friend;  and  was 
grieved,  when,  by  a  perverted  system  of  educa- 
tion, he  saw  them  take  a  lower  grade  in  the 
scale  of  utility,  than,  as  rational  beings,  he 
thought  them  destined  to  fill ;  whereas  Arling- 
ton, who  looked  only  for  amusement  in  female 
society,  considered  them  as  creatures  formed  to 
administer  to  his  caprices, — beautiful  triflers, 
with  whom  he  might  while  away  his  leisure 
hours,  seek  with  the  same  nonchalance  that 
he  sought  his  other  pleasures,  and  leave  with 
as  little  regret. 

The  beau-ideal  of  woman,  as  she  ought  to  be, 
that  Desbrow  had  created  in  his  imagination, 
and  after  which  his  soul  aspired,  made  him  view 
every  handsome  female  with  feelings  of  interest ; 
which  only  subsided  on  his  discovering  how 
unlike  each  was  to  the  picture  liis  fancy  had 
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drawn.  Then,  like  all  enthusiasts,  he  turned 
with  disgust  from  what  disappointed  his  ardent 
expectation;  and  saw  with  distorted  vision,  the 
defects  of  those  who  had  fallen  short  of  the 
perfection  he  had  imagined  for  them. 

Young  men  who  have  not  had  sisters,  or  near 
female  relations,   with  whom  they  have  been 
domesticated,  are   but  too   apt   to  form  false 
estimations  of  women.     Seeing  them  only  in 
general  society,  where  even  the  least  coquettish 
of  the  sex  are  apt  to  assume  qualities  of  which 
they  have  only  the  semblance,  such  men  are 
liable  either  to  give  them  implicit  credit  for  the 
possession  of  these  qualities,  or,  if  sharp-sighted, 
to  condemn  them  too  severely  for  their  assump- 
tion.    Hence  women  often  find  dupes,  or  scep- 
tics, in  men  of  this  temperament;  while  in  those 
who   have  passed  much  of  their  early  youth 
with  mothers  and  sisters,  they  meet  with  neither, 
as  such  men  know  by  experience  that  many 
admirable  qualities  may  exist,  in  combination 
with  a  too  great  desire  of  attracting  admiration, 
— a  fault  from  which  few  women  are  wholly  free. 
Vol.  i.  d  3 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Oui  te  dis-je  U  soci^t^  est  comme  une  machine  k  vapeur 
Unc6e  par  une  force  secrete  et  prodigieuse;  c'ett  extra- 
vagance que  de  croire  I'arrdter  en  jetant  sous  une  de  ses 
roues,  ton  petit  grain  de  sable  que  tu  apelles  principes. 
II  n'existe  plus  aujourdliui  qu*un  teul  bien  d*homme 
k  homme,  de  soci6t^  k  soci^t^,  de  gouvemement  k 
gouvemement?    L'interdt,  Tinterdt  lui  seul.** 

Desbrow  had  observed  that  for  several  weeks 
he  had  seen  much  less  of  his  friend  Arlington 
than  formerly;  and  that  when  they  met,  Ar- 
lington appeared  much  more  serious  than  he 
had  been  wont  to  do. 

Desbrow  was  not  one  of  those  tepid  friends 
who  enquire  not  into  the  cause  of  any  altera- 
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tioiii  lest  their  assistance  may  be  required^ — 
a  tact  in  the  practice  of  which,  our  young  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  acquired  a  pe* 
culiar  proficiency.  He,  \mlike  the  common 
herd,  sought  out  his  friend,  and  enquired,  with 
that  unaffected  expression  of  interest,  which 
nerer  can  be  mistaken  for  mere  curiosity,  why 
Arlington  appeared  so  serious  and  distrait.  The 
earnestness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  he  was  neither,  did  not  convince  Desbrow ; 
but  he  declined  urging  him  further,  seeing  that 
the  subject  was  disagreeable  to  him. 

A  few  nights  after,  at  a  soiree  at  Lady 
Ardmore's,  the  marked  and  unceasing  attention 
of  Arlington  to  Lady  Walmer,  disclosed  the 
probable  cause  of  his  pre-occupation ;  and  Des- 
brow saw  with  regret  that  he  was  not  the  only 
observer  of  the  flirtation,  as  all  the  society 
seemed  to  r^ard  the  actors  in  it  with  glances,  in 
which  more  of  malice  than  charity  was  visible. 

While  standing  talking  to  two  or  three  men 
of  his  acquaintance,   one  remarked  that   the 
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afiair  between  Lady  Walmer  and  Arlington 
seemed  quite  established;  another  said  that 
Arlington  was  a  happy  dog;  and  a  third  ob- 
served that  if  Lady  Walmer  committed  herself, 
it  might  be  attributed  to  the  improper  female 
society  her  husband  permitted  her  to  keep. 

"  Fancy,"  said  Lord  Sneerwell,  "  letting  her 
go  about  with  that  abominable  old  woman, 
Lady  Bronze,  who  has  made  more  marriages,  and 
assisted  in  giving  more  cause  for  dissolving  them, 
than  all  the  women  in  England  put  together.'* 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  Sir  Edward  Ponder, 
*'  she  has  marred  more  marriages  than  she  has 
helped  to  make ;  for  many  of  my  acquaintance 
are  afraid  to  marry,  while  old  Bronze  remains 
in  activity." 

"  How  very  ill-natured  you  are  all,*'  said 
Lord  Metcalf.  "  Now,  I  maintain  that  Lady 
Bronze  is  the  most  useful  person  in  Tendon ; 
for  she  has  a  heart  to  pity,  and  a  house  to 
receive  the  pining  votaries  of  the  tender  pas- 
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sion,  and  one  has  only  to  lose  a  few  hundreds 
to  her  at  ecart^,  which  she  has  a  singular 
facility  in  assisting  you  to  do,  and  she  is  your 
friend  for  the  season,  and  not  only  your  friend, 
but  your  friend*s  friend — ^pardessus  le  march^. 
Arlington  has  taken  his  stray  hundreds  to  her 
mansion  instead  of  Crockford*s,  ever  since  his 
grand  passion  for  Lady  Walmer, — and  you  see 
the  happy  result." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  will,"  rejoined  Lord 
Sneerwell,  "  but  Lady  Bronze's  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  houses  in  town;  there,  one  can 
always  have  flirtation,  ecart^,  and  scandal, — 
three  of  the  most  agreeable  pastimes  going; 
and  the  old  dame  plays  her  cards  so  well,  in 
more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  that  chez 
elle — *  Lovers  are  all  they  ought  to  be,  and 
husbands  not  the  least  alarmed/  By  the  by," 
added  Sneerwell,  "  old  Bronze  got  off"  very  well 
in  not  being  named  on  a  certain  trial,  in  which 

the  gouvemante  of  poor  Lady was  asked 
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to  name  the  person^  she  considered  fashionable, 
but  not  proper  society.  What  a  tale  might 
there  be  disclosed!** 

Disgusted  with  this  expos^,  Desbrow  left  the 
saloon,  reflecting  that  the  vice  which  had  been 
thus  laid  bare,  without  shocking  any  of  the 
individuals  who  had  heard  it  except  himself, 
was  tolerated  in  a  class  that  affected  to  shrink 
from  contact  with  aught  approaching  to  vul- 
garity; and  yet  could  live  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  a  female,  who  practised  vices  that  would 
disgrace  the  lowest  of  her  sex,  and  led  the 
weak  and  erring  into  a  labyrinth  of  sin,  ending 
in  ruin  and  disgrace. 

When  Desbrow  met  Arlington  on  the  foUowing 
day,  he  told  him  of  the  conversation  he  had 
heard  the  night  previous,  Mrithout  naming  the  in- 
terlocutors. The  blush  of  anger,  rather  than  of 
shame,  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Arlington,  when  he 
discovered  how  openly  his  position  with  Lady 
Walmer  had  been  canvassed ;  and,  selfish  as  he 
was,  he  felt  pained,  when  the  thought  struck 
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him  of  how  ihe  would  have  shrunk  with  dismay 
could  she  have  heard  die  ccmmients  that  Des- 
brow  repeated.  This  thought  softened  him;  and^ 
with  more  of  the  warmth  of  early  years  than 
Desbrow  had  seen  him  evince  since  their  entrcse 
into  £eishionable  life,  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  and  owned  that  he  loved,  passion- 
ately loved,  Lady  Wahner. 

"  And  have  you  ever  reflected  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  indulgence  of  this  guilty 
passion?*'  asked  Desbrow.  ''Nay,  has  it  not 
already  led  to  the  moral  degradation  of  her  you 
love?  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  her  with 
greater  facility,  have  you  not  joined  her  in  the 
sinful  and  shameful  league  of  intimacy  with  Lady 
Bronze,  whose  dupes  you  both  equally  are  ?  for 
this  vile  person,  who  assists  your  liaison,  would 
be  the  first  to  desert  your  unfortunate  friend, 
Lady  Walmer,  if  a  discovery  of  her  guilt  took 
place;  and  more,  would  league  with  her  foes 
against  her,  in  order  to  screen  herself  from  blame 
or  suspicion  for  the  odious  part  she  had  herself 
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taken  in  it.  Let  me  implore  you,  my  dear 
Arlington,  to  conquer  tliis  imhallowed  passion, 
ere  it  has  involved  the  woman  you  love  in 
ruin.  I  do  not  talk  to  you  of  the  ruin  you 
will  bring  on  yourself,  or  the  misery  it  will 
inflict  on  your  excellent  father,  though  another 
would  probably  dweU  on  these  motives  more 
strongly  than  the  one  I  urge ;  but,  as  you  say 
you  love,  passionately  love,  Lady  Walmer,  spare 
her,  I  beseech  you,  the  wretchedness  and  dis- 
grace that  must  fall  on  her^  if  you  succeed  in 
turning  her  from  the  path  of  duty.  She  is  a 
proud  woman,  accustomed  to  meet  respect  at 
every  side,  and  little  able  to  support  the  world's 
dread  laugh,  or  more  dread  pity." 

**  Spare  me,  Desbrow,  spare  me,"  said  Ar- 
lington. "  I  feel  all  that  you  urge ;  and  if  1 
have  as  yet  resisted  the  temptation  to  which  1 
am  exposed,  it  is  because  I  have  thought  of 
her  happiness  more  than  my  own,  and  dare  not 
contemplate  the  possible,  nay,  to'i  certain  re- 
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suits  which  the  gratification  of  my  passion  may 
entail  on  her.** 

"  The  season  is  nearly  over,"  said  Desbrowj 
**  let  us  go  to  Scotland  together,  and  remain 
there,  until  the  hunting  commences  at  Melton. 
I  have  hitherto  declined  accompanying  you  to 
either  place,  but  now  I  am  willing  to  devote 
my  time  to  amusements,  which  you  know  are 
little  to  my  taste,  in  order  to  remove  you 
firom  a  temptation  that  you  may  not  always 
have  sufficient  force  to  resist." 

"  But  how,"  said  Arlington,  "  will  my  de- 
parture appear  to  her  on  whom  all  my  move- 
ments have  depended  for  the  last  four  months  ? 
Will  she  not  have  cause  to  think  me  the  most 
unworthy  and  volage  of  my  sex,  if  at  the 
moment  I  have  won  her  to  avow  that  I  am  not 
indifierent  to  her, — an  avowal  that  cost  her  so 
much  to  make, — I  leave  London  without  an 
explanation  with  her  ?  No !  this  I  cannot  do ; 
a  week  ago  it  might  have  been  ;  for  then,  I  had 
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not  told  her  how  I  loved,  though  my  attenticms 
must  have  betrayed  my  feelings ;  but  now  her's 
are  sacred  to  me,  and  must  not  be  humiliated, 
as  they  inevitably  would  be,  were  I  to  depart 
without  informing  her  that  it  is  to  save  her 
that  I  go." 

"  Do  not  see  her  then,"  said  Desbrow,  "  write 
what  you  feel ;  and  if  Lady  Walmer  be  the 
woman  you  take  her  to  be,  she  will  respect  the 
sacrifice  you  make  to  preserve  her  honour  and 
happiness." 

It  was  settled  that  Arlington  and  Desbrow 
should  leave  London  in  three  days  for  Scot- 
land; and  the  former  commenced  the  painful 
task  of  writing  to  Lady  Walmer. 

The  good  advice  of  Desbrow  would  have  had 
Uttle  chance  of  being  attended  to,  had  not  Ar- 
lington observed  in  the  character  of  her  he 
loved,  a  natural  fiert^,  which  not  even  the  pas- 
sion she  was  reciprocating  to  had  been  able  to 
subdue ;  and  now,  that  Desbrow's  representation 
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had  brought  the  possible  result  of  their  attach- 
ment more  visibly  before  his  eyes,  he  shrank 
fixmi  the  fearful  responsiUeness  of  involving  a 
proud  and  sensitive  woman  in  a  position  in  which 
she  would  have  to  encounter  humiliation  and 
sorrow,  from  which  not  all  his  devoted  attach- 
ment could  screen  her.  The  conviction  that  he 
was  saving  her  from  future  misery,  alone  en- 
abled him  to  withstand  seeing  her  again,  or 
gave  him  courage  to  write  her  his  adieu. 
Perhaps  the  proudest  moment,  though  tax  from 
being  the  happiesst  of  his  life,  was  that  when  he 
had  dispatched  the  letter,  and  thus  triumphed 
over  his  own  selfish  feelings. 

Lady  Walmer  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  in  En^and,  highly  accomplished,  and 
possessing  great  &scination  of  manners.  She 
had  married,  in  early  youth.  Lord  Walmer, — a 
man  of  hurge  fortune  and  little  mind,  who  de- 
voted the  slight  portion  of  intellect  he  pos- 
sessed, to  field  sports,  during  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  other  four,  were  pretty  equally 
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divided  between  the  clubs,  theatres,  and  House 
of  Lords.  Lady  Wahner  had  been  spoiled  by 
a  doting  mother;  as  an  only  daughter  and  a 
beauty,  the  vain  parent  had  indulged  all  her 
caprices.  She  learned  only  what  she  liked ;  and 
as  she  only  liked  music,  drawing,  and  novel 
reading,  her  studies  were  chiefly  confined  to 
these  accomplishments.  Early  impressed  with 
a  belief  of  her  own  importance,  which  her  great 
personal  beauty,  even  more  than  her  high  con- 
nections, tended  to  confirm,  she  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  society  into  which  she  was  introduced 
at  seventeen  as  a  theatre,  where  she  was  to 
enact  the  role  of  premier  actress,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  an  admiring  audience.  Her  per- 
sonal attraction  gained  her  many  suitors;  from 
whom  she  selected  Lord  Walmer,  because  he  was 
the  best  looking,  and  best  dressed  man  amongst 
them.  In  return  he  was  proud  to  call  her  his  wife, 
she  being  the  most  admired  young  belle  about 
town,  whose  possession  all  his  set  would  conse- 
quently envy  him.    They  fancied  that  they  loved 
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each  other,  and  did  not  discover  their  mistake 
until  nearly  two  months  after  it  was  irremedi- 
able. The  discovery  was  made,  like  many  similar 
ones,  after  a  few  weeks*  residence,  t^te-i-t^te, 
in  the  country,  when  ample  time  and  scope  is 
provided  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  defects, 
which,  if  detected  before  instead  of  after  mar- 
riage, might  prevent  many  an  indissoluble  knot 
from  being  ever  tied,  and  save  many  an  un- 
happy couple  from  yawns,  if  not  siffhs,  in  after 
years.  Lady  Walmer  found  that  her  lord  was 
very  tiresome;  while  he  felt  that  he  was  only 
very  tired  of  matrimony,  or  the  country ;  which 
it  was,  he  had  not  quite  determined. 

'*  Do  you  not  observe  that  the  days  are 
interminably  long,^  my  dear  William?"  asked 
Lady  Walmer  of  her  lord,  one  evening 
during  their  sejour  at  his  fine  seat,  as,  with  a 
suppressed  yawn,  converted  into  a  sigh,  she 
tried  to  find  out  the  most  comfortable  comer 
of  the  berg^re,  in  which  she  was  reclining." 

"  Why  yes,  my  love,"  replied  the  husband, 
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'*  I  have  observed  it ;  but,  pardon  my  firankness, 
I  think  the  fault  is  yours.*' 

"  Mine !  mine ! "  repeated  Lady  Wahner, 
while  her  heightened  colour,  and  eyes  opened 
to  their  utmost  extent,  proved  the  astonish- 
ment she  felt  at  the  accusation.  ''  Pray  ex- 
plain/' continued  she,  "  how  /,  who,  a  few 
weeks,  nay,  days  ago,  could,  as  you  said»  give 
wings  to  time,  can  so  soon  have  discovered  the 
power  of  clipping  them,  and  of  applying  lead 
to  his  feet?" 

*'  Do  not  feel  offended  at  my  candour,"  said 
Lord  Wahner ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  are  not  formed  for  the  country." 

"  By  your  deprecating  my  wrath,"  rejoined 
the  lady,  **  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
something  to  be  angry  at,  though,  for  my  part, 
I  should  have  taken  the  observation  as  a  com- 
pliment." 

**  Why,  I  meant,"  said  Lord  Walmer,  "  that 
you  don't  like  walking  through  the  grounds." 
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"  Agreed,"  interrupted  Lady  Walmer ;  "  but 
I  propose  an  amendment, — say  that  I  hate 
walking  through  neglected  pleasure  grounds, 
where  dead  leaves  are  whirled  over  my  feet  at 
every  step,  and  thorns  pierce  my  shoes." 

"  Because,*'  interrupted  her  husband,  *'  you 
would,  in  spite  of  my  advice,  persist  in  walking 
in  silk  slippers,  instead  of  shoes  adapted  to  the 
occasion." 

"  I  detest  thick  shoes !"  replied  the  lady ; 
"  but  I  detest  still  more  having  your  abomi- 
nable dogs  jimiping  up  on  my  dress !  and,  when 
I  am  talking  to  you,  to  be  interrupted  by  '  So 
ho,  poor  fellow !  there's  a  good  dog !'  or  *  Come 
here,  Neptime.'  I  like  a  walk  similar  to  those 
we  used  to  enjoy  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  on 
a  Sunday,  when  all  your  attention  was  given  to 
m^,  and  when  we  met  all  our  acquaintances. 
You  could  then  admire  my  dress,  find  out  that 
I  was  looking  well ;  but  now," — ^and  here  she 
looked  angry, —  "you  think   of  nothing  but 
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horses,  or  dogs;  and  I  have  caught  you  twice 
looking  at  your  betting-book;  and  thrice  have 
you  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  sleep,  while 
I  was  singing  your  favourite  song." 

"  WeU,  I  must  say,  Lady  Walmer,"  replied 
her  husband,  which  was  the  first  time  he  had 
given  her  that  title,  "  that  you  are  not  very 
good-natured.  You  take  no  interest  in  the 
things  I  like.  Every  man  is  fond  of  horses^ 
and  dogs ;  therefore,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  my  attachment  to  them." 

"  But  does  every  man  bore  his  wife  ^^-ith 
them?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  bored  you,"  replied  the 
husband  coldly. 

*•  I  expected,"  said  Lady  Walmer,  "  that  you 
would  have  read  to  me  when  I  was  tired  of 
talking,  or  hearing  you  talk.  I  had  the  most 
amusing  new  French  novels ;  but  you  de- 
clined, and  sat  silent  opposite  to  me,  only 
interrupting  my  sombre  reflections  by  re- 
tailing to  me  some  of  the  'bon  mots*  of 
Crockford's,  or  chaste  plaisanteries  of  White's. 
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Now,  in  London,  you  used  to  read  the 
passages  I  had  marked  in  all  the  new  novels, 
admired  all  that  I  admired,  and  never  al- 
lowed a  moment  to  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands.*" 

**  Bv  all  means  let  us  return  then,*^  said 
Lord  Walmer. 

**  Oh !  pray  do/'  said  the  lady,  and  the 
prospect  of  their  approaching  departure  from 
solitude  was  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  they 
became  more  cheerful  than  the}'  had  been  for 
the  last  six  days;  and  mutually  agreed  that 
nothing  was  so  conducive  to  ill-humour  and 
discontent  as  the  countrv.  In  short,  thev  dis- 
covered  that  Walmer  Hall  was  a  most  dis- 
a^rreeable  place,  and  internally  vowed  never  to 
return  to  it,  except  with  a  large  party  in  the 
shooting  season. 

Neither  discovered  any  fault  in  self,  though 
the  defects  in  the  other  were  very  visible  to 
each;  and  in  proportion  to  such  discoveries, 
was  the  increased  appreciation  of  self,  and  de- 
preciation of  the  other. 
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With  this  solid  foundation  for  erecting  the 
brittle  atnicture  of  domestic  happiness,  Lord 
and  Lady  Walmer  returned  to  society;  and 
plunged  into  its  vortex  with  an  avidity  that 
proved  how  much  their  temporary  retirement 
had  enhanced  its  charms.  They  mutually  de- 
clared to  their  London  firiends,  how  bored  they 
had  been  in  the  country ;  and  implied,  by  their 
dislike  of  it,  that  their  honey-moon  resembled 
not  even  a  treacle  moon,  as  a  late  celebrated 
poet  was  wont  to  caU  it,  but  had  more  of 
vinegar  and  opium  than  of  sweets  in  it. 

Both  being  good-tempered,  and  possessing 
ample  means  for  indulging  their  tastes,  their 
lives  passed  in  a  roimd  of  amusements,  without 
being  embittered  by  the  disagreements  that  too 
often  ensue,  when  Hymen  has  joined  those 
whom  Cupid  has  not  united.  Lady  Walmer, 
content  with  being  considered  one  of  the  reign- 
ing belles  &  la  mode,  wished  not  to  exchange 
general  for  individual  admiration;  and  had, 
until  her  acquaintance  with  Arlington,  escaped 
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unscathed  by  love,  or  scandal.  Indeed,  she 
thought  herself  secure  from  both;  but  what 
woman  can  defy  the  snares  of  the  wily  archer, 
unless  incased  in  the  armour  of  religion  and 
strict  moral  principle?  The  attentions  of  Ar- 
lington had  created  an  interest  for  him  in  her 
breasty  before  she  was  aware  that  those  atten- 
tions meant  more  than  the  general  assiduities 
she  was  accustomed  to  receive:  for  he  had 
sufficient  tact  to  perceive  that  a  premature  dis- 
closure of  his  passion  might  defeat  its  object. 
It  was  not  therefore  until  he  had  so  accustomed 
her  to  receive  his  attentions,  and  that  they  be- 
came almost  necessary  to  her,  that  he  dared 
to  breathe  into  her  ear  the  imhallowed  avowal. 
"  The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost,"  is  a 
received  axiom ;  and  the  wife  who  listens  to  a 
declaration  of  love,  has  already  lost  the  mental 
purity,  which  ought  to  be  her  safeguard ;  for 
even,  if  she  have  sufficient  virtue  to  refrain 
from  farther  concessions,  she  must  have  be- 
trayed a  levity  incompatible  with  her  duty,  or 
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no  man  could  have  dared  to  hazard  such  a  mea- 
jsure, — and  "  he  comes  too  near  who  comes  to 
be  denied." 

In  listening  to  Arlington's  avowal  with  com- 
placency,   Lady  Walmer    never   contemplated 
that   the   passion    she   was   thus   encouraging, 
could  lead  to  any  more  serious  consequences 
than  the  countless  similar  ones  she  saw  tole- 
rated in  the  society  in  which  she  lived.     But 
who  speculates  upon  consequences,  when  the 
heart,  or  the  vanity,  are  interested?   She  was 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  the  fatal 
effects   of  that  demoralizing  system,  so  gene- 
rally pursued  at  present,  of  permitting,  by  tacit 
acquiescence,  the  existence  of  liaisons  which, 
some  years  ago,  would  have  driven  a  woman 
from  society,  the  present  toleration  of  whic) 
encourages  her  in  a  conduct  that  merits  he 
expulsion    from    it.      Arlington's    letter,    a 
nouncing  liis   departure,   opened  her  eyes 
the   precipice   on   which  she  stood;    and 
drew    back    affrighted    from    the    danger 
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had  escaped;  but  piqued  that  she  owed  her 
escape  to  the  forbearance  of  her  lover,  instead 
of,  to  her  own  virtue  and  prudence.  "With 
woman's  vanity,  she  wished  that  she  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  reason,  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  Arlington,  and  that  she  had  the  power  of 
then  repulsing  him, — which  power  she  flattered 
herself  she  possessed, — and  of  proving  to  him 
she  was  not  the  weak  woman  he  believed  her 
to  be. 

Alas !  we  are  never  so  weak  as  when  we 
count  most  on  our  strength!  and  Lady  Wal- 
mer,  in  giving  way  to  pique,  rather  than  gra- 
titude, towards  Arlington,  proved  the  truth  of 
this  adage.  **  How  absurd,"  thought  she ;  "  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  granted,  that  in  return 
for  his  violent  passion,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
my  honour  and  peace;"  never  reflecting,  that  in 
countenancing  that  passion  she  had  stained  the 
first,  and  risked  the  second.  "  How  I  long  to 
meet  him  again,  if  only  to  prove  how  ill  he 
judged  me.     I  certainly  liked  him;  but,  the 
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idea  of  ahandoning  mj  hoaie  and  mj  sutioii, 
Omt  husband  was  not  thoi^t  of)  nerer  en- 
tered into  mj  head.  What !  gire  op  mj  bril- 
liant positicm  to  become  a  dirorcee, — an  oatcast 
of  society! — Poor  Aiiingtcn  little  knows  me, 
when  he  thinks  it  possiUe." 

llius,  has  reasoned  many  a  woman  in  similar 
circumstances^  whose  imprudence  has  led  to  the 
terrible  result  she  dared  not  contemplate, 
until  condemned  to  support  aU  its  misenr  and 
obloquy.  Vanity  had  seared  the  feelings  of 
I^y  Walmer;  and  she  could  not  appreciate 
the  motives  that  led  Arlington  to  fly  from  her 
presence,  while  she  had  tolerated  his  passion. 
She  determined  to  seek  him  again,  and,  by  her 
blandishments,  bring  him  once  more  to  her  feet, 
more  in  love  than  ever;  and  then,  she  would 
nliew  him  that  ihe  could  command  her  feelmgs, 
and  either  banish  the  love,  or  the  lover,  for 
ever  from  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

^'  Le  besoin  d*emotions  est  pour  nous,  ce  que  ropium  est 
pour  les  Orientaux."* 

Desbrow  and  Arlington  set  off  for  Scotland, 
the  one,  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  friend, 
for  the  sacrifice  that  friend  had  made ;  and  the 
other,  casting  ''  many  a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind,"  at  her  he  had  left,  and  left  with  the 

consciousness  of  being  beloved  by .     One 

thought  alone  consoled  him,  and  that  was,  the 
conviction  that  she  would  understand  and  value 
the  motives  of  his  flight.  Was  that  flight  not 
the  most  indubitable  proof  of  his  love? — a 
proof  that  a  high-minded  and  delicate  woman, 
such  as  he  believed  Lady  Walmer  to  be,  could 
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not  £eu1  to  appreciate  ?  And  he  gloried  in  the 
idea  that  this  sacrifice  would  render  him 
dearer  than  ever  to  her,  to  whose  happiness 
and  honour  it  was  ofiered  up. 

We  will  not  describe  the  journey,  which 
passed  like  most  journeys  undertaken  in  a 
luxurious  travelling  carriage,  with  a  firiend  to 
converse  with,  when  the  desire  for  conversation 
is  entertained ;  and  the  pockets  and  net  of  the 
carriage  stored  with  the  last  new  publications. 

At  Edinburgh  they  fell  in  with  a  few  men  of 
fashion;  who,  like  themselves,  had  anticipated 
the  close  of  the  London,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  grouse  season,  and  were  bestowing  their 
tediousncss  on  the  modem  Athens,  instead  of 
whiling  it  away  in  their  accustomed  haunts  in 
London.  But  the  old  enemy, — ennui, — fol- 
lowed them  to  the  North ;  and  they  yawned 
scarcely  less  there  than  in  the  metropolis  from 
which  they  had  escaped,  unconscious  that  loco- 
motion only  lulls  it  to  sleep  for  a  short  time,  to 
awaken  with  increased  force. 
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Arlington  and  Desbrow  proceeded  to  the 
Duke  of  Clydesdale's,  where  they  were  engaged 
to  pass  some  time ;  and  where,  they  foimd  the 
usual  assortment  of  political  and  fashionable 
aristocrats,  enlivened  by  the  admixture  of  a 
few  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  whose  racy 
accents,  and  manifold  Scotticisms,  added  pi- 
quancy  to  the  dulness  of  conversation,  so  pre- 
valent in  the  society  of  the  haut  ton. 

The  Duke  of  Clydesdale  had  no  less  than 
five  unmarried  daughters,  all  as  remarkable 
for  their  personal  attractions,  as  for  the 
amiable  desire  of  displaying  them,  and  of  ren- 
dering themselves  agreeable  to  the  unmarried 
male  visitors  of  their  noble  father,  to  whose 
different  tastes  and  characters  they  assimilated 
their  own,  for  the  time  being,  with  a  tact  pecu- 
liar to  untochered  lassies,  of  noble  birth,  but 
ignoble  fortunes  It  was  edifying  to  hear  the 
grave  bachelor  of  a  certain  age,  observe  what  a 
sensible  and  charming  person  the  Lady  Made- 
line was ;  how  much  she  Uked  domestic  life,  and 
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was  calculated  to  adorn  it;  whOe  some  young 
peer,  who  had  only  completed  his  majority^ 
swore  that  she  was  the  most  delightful  mad-cap 
in  the  world,  and  just  the  sort  of  wife  to  take 
to  Melton. 

Not  a  particle  of  jealousy  existed  bet^reen 
the  sbters ;  on  the  contrary,  they  played  admi- 
rably into  each  others'  hands,  considering  all 
the  unmarried  men  who  came  to  Clydesdale 
Castle  as  fair  game  to  try  their  talents  on, 
and  marriage  as  the  aim  and  end  of  all  their 
manoeuvres.  They  communicated  their  dis- 
coveries of  the  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the 
men  to  each  other;  and  Lady  Madeline  has 
been  known  to  resign  a  conquest,  half  achieved, 
to  Lady  Jeanet,  on  having  found  out  that  the 
latter  had  been  flirting  with  a  man  who  had 
expressed  a  greater  admiration  for  herself,  of 
which  her  sister  had  judiciously  informed  her. 
The  young  ladies*  powers  of  pleasing  were  how- 
ever, tried  in  vain  on  the  occupied  heart  of 
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Arlington ;  and  Desbrow  was  too  well  schooled, 
to  permit  his  being  the  dupe  of  these  female 
Proteuses,  who  had  sufficient  quickness  of  per- 
ception to  discover,  that  in  neither  of  the 
friends  should  they  find  a  husband. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Ayrshire,  with  a  young 
female  relative  of  the  latter,  joined  the  party 
at  Clydesdale  Castle;  and  their  presence  was 
hailed,  not  only  as  an  addition,  but  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  party.  Lady  Ayrshire,  no  longer 
in  the  zenith  of  that  beauty  which  had  made 
her  the  most  brilliant  star  of  the  English  Court, 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  possessed  a  charm 
of  manner,  joined  to  good  sense  and  a  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  that  rendered  her  a  general 
&vourite  in  society.  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune, 
her  relative,  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
nobleman  of  ancient  family,  who  had  married 
the  cousin  of  the  marchioness ;  and  who,  having 
lost  her  while  his  daughter  was  yet  an  infant. 
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at  the  dying  request  of  his  wife,  confided  Yus^ 
child  to  the  care  of  Ladr  A^nfaire. 

MademoiaeOe  de  Bethime  was  now  in  her 
ierenteenth  jear :  beantxfbl  as  the  bean-^deai  of 
the  painter,  or  the  dream  of  the  roang  poet, 
and  with  an  oncoDscioiisiiess  of  her  beautr, 
that  lent  her  new  charms,  by  learing  her  xm^ 
constrained,  and  graceful  in  her  movements  as 
infancy  itself,  with  the  modesty  that  belongs  to 
innocence  alone. 

CedUe  de  Bethune  was  rather  aboTe  than 
below  the  middle  stature ;  her  form  slight,  but 
finely  rounded,  with  feet  and  hands  that  might 
have  serv-ed  as  a  model  to  the  sculptor.  Her 
complexion  was  delicately  fair;  her  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  lustrous ;  her  hair  black,  and  brilliant 
as  the  wing  of  the  raven,  when  illumined  by 
the  sun ;  and  her  teeth  regular  and  white  as 
IH*arls.  When  to  these  attractions  are  added 
i*yc-brow8,  whose  long  jetty  arches  lent  expres- 
sion to  the  brilliant  orbs  beneath  them,  shaded 
with  cye-lashes,  that  softened  but  obscured  not 
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their  lustre ;  and  lips,  whose  bright  colour  made 
the  cheeks  near  them  look  pale,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Cecile  de  Bethune  was  never  seen 
without  exciting  admiration,  nor  known  with- 
out being  loved.  Her  education  had  been  as 
judicious  as  the  good  sense  and  experience  of 
Lady  Ayrshire,  who  superintended,  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  it;  and  the  yearly  visits  to 
London  had  aUowed  her  to  receive  the  lighter 
accomplishments  that  London  masters  excel  in 
bestowing.  The  death  of  her  mother  had  given 
a  tinge  of  seriousness  to  the  character  of  Cecile, 
that  accorded  well  with  the  peculiar  style  of 
her  beauty;  while  the  affectionate  tenderness 
of  Lady  Ayrshire  had  awakened  in  her  heart 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love,  which  were 
evinced  in  a  thousand  ways,  as  delightful  to 
that  amiable  woman,  as  they  were  spontaneous 
in  her  charming  ward. 

Arlington  was  in  the  library  at  Clydesdale 
Castle,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Ayrshire  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  arrived;    and  when 
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going  to  dress  for  dmner,  he  could  not  resist 
walking  into  Desbrow's  room^  who  had  entered 
late  from  a  long  ride^  to  infonn  him  of  the  new 
arrivaly  and  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  yoimg  stranger. 

*^  Now,  is  the  moment  come/*  said  Arlington, 
^*  when  your  stoicism  is  to  be  conquered,  and 
by  a  French  woman,  for  no  disengaged  heart 
can  resist  the  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune." 

"  How  little  do  you  know  me,"  replied  Des- 
brow,  ^^  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  caught 
by  mere  beauty,  and  French  beauty  too,  which 
is  that,  which  I  least  admire.  No,  un  joli  petit 
minois  chifibnn^,  with  lively  eyes  and  high 
cheek  bones;  un  nez  k  la  Roxalane,  and  a 
mouth  determined  on  shewing  the  teeth  that 
belong  to  it,  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste.  I 
no  more  dread  the  power  of  this  belle  Fran- 
caise  over  my  heart,  than  that  of  the  five  belles, 
who  have  been  so  ol>stinately  bent  on  enslaving 
it  ever  since  I  came  here.** 
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The  praises  of  Ariington  bad  disposed  Des- 
brow  to  tbink  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  Cedle ; 
and,  when  be  was  presented  to  her  before 
dinner^  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  look 
sufficiently  at  her,  to  discover  whether  Arling- 
ton*s  description  was  or  was  not  exaggerated. 

At  dinner  he  found  himself  opposite  to  her, 
and  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  ex* 
treme  beauty  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
admirable  form  of  her  head.  He  thought  her 
however,  too  pale,  until  some  observation  from 
the  person  next  her,  which  he  did  not  over- 
hear, brought  the  roses  to  her  cheek ;  and  he 
then  mentally  acknowledged,  what  no  man  of 
taste  ought  ever  to  doubt, — namely,  that  a  face 
in  which  the  lily  predominates,  save  when 
animation  tinges  it  with  a  £dnt  blush,  is  that 
which  is  to  be  most  preferred  in  female  beauty. 
Her  graceful  and  unaffected  deportment,  and  a 
certain  dignified  decorum  of  manner,  which, 
while  it  repelled  familiarity,  discouraged  not 
conversation,  made  themselves  felt  by  Desbrow, 
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and  eie  she  had  left  the  salle-i-maiigery  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  not  only  the 
most  beautifuly  but  the  most  ladr-like  voung 
person  he  had  ever  seen.  The  triumphant 
glances  with  which,  firom  time  to  time,  Ariing- 
ton  regarded  him,  as  if  to  sar,  **  you  see  I  did 
not  exaggerate  her  charms^**  annoyed  him,  and 
diminished  the  extent  of  his  admiration.  It 
was  this  ill-judged  pertinacity  on  the  part  of 
Arlington,  which  defeated  the  end  he  wished 
to  accomplish,  of  leading  Desbrow  to  admire 
Cocile,  which  lie  could  not  fail  to  do,  had  he 
been  left  to  discover  all  her  attractions  by 
himself,  without  their  being  obtruded  on  his 
attention  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  his  ftiend. 

We  are  always  less  prone  to  admit  the  per- 
fection of  those  for  whom  our  approbation  is 
demanded;  and  many  a  woman  has  appeared 
comparatively  plain  in  our  eyes,  from  ha>'ing 
heard  her  charms  extolled,  whose  beauty  mifirht 
othen*-ise  have  Ixvn  reidilv  admitted. 

When  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
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ftrawing-room,  Desbrow  remained  at  the  comer 
the  most  remote  from  that  part  which  Made- 
moiselle de  Bethime  occupied*  Lady  Ayrshire 
was  seated  near  him,  conversing  with  the  Duke 
of  Clydesdale,  and  he  unintentionally  found 
himself  a  listener  to  their  conversation. 

**  Suppose  we  go  into  the  music-room,'*  said 
the  duke ;  **  my  girls  generally  sing  for  us,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  is  a 
proficient  in  music." 

Now,  be  it  known  to  our  readers,  that  music 
was  the  grand  cheval  de  bataille,  of  the 
yoiing  ladies  of  Clydesdale  Castle;  they  had 
devoted  many  an  hour  to  its  acquirement,  and 
as  many  more  to  its  daily  practice,  so  that  they 
rarely  met  any  competitors  whom  they  did 
not  far  surpass  in  skill  and  science,  in  this 
their  favourite,  and  indeed,  principal,  accom- 
plishment. 

Hence  their  noble  father  and  themselves 
thought,  or  affected  to  think,  that  music  was 
the  most  essential  part  of  a  young  lady's  educa- 
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tures  of  the  duke^  as  he  offered  his  arm  to 
omduct  Lady  Ayrshire  to  the  music-room ;  but 
Desbrow,  who  had  not  missed  a  word  of  the 
coDTersation,  turned  with  increased  interest  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  Cecile,  and  felt  an  in- 
creased respect  for  Lady  Ayrshire,  whose  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  mere  accomplishments 
so  exactly  coincided  with  his  own. 

The  Ladies  Urquhart  favoured  the  company 
with  many  of  the  most  difficidt  duets  and 
trios  of  the  Italian  school,  and  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  voice  of  a  Pasta  or  Malibran, 
might  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  them ; 
though  such  auditors  must  have  felt  that  they 
would  have  compromised  for  less  science,  and  a 
little  more  ientiment,  in  their  singing,  as  in 
this  last  desideratum  they  were  rather  deficient. 

The  unaffected  admiration  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  betrayed  at  the  performance  of  the 
Ladies  Urquhart,  impressed  Desbrow  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
more  so,    as  her  appreciation  of   a  science  in 
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which  $he  excelled  hoc  hersetfl  prored  her  per- 
fect firet?dcaBi  fixm  the  enrr  so  (Aen  attributed 
to  her  5ex« 

He  drew  near  her«  «»  if  controDed  bj  some 
magnetic  attraction^  which  he  couM  not  resist, 
and*  as  he  stood  behind  her«  suffered  his  eres  to 
dwell  with  a  pleasure  as  new  to  him  as  it  was 
dehghtfuK  on  her  graceful  form  and  ivory 
shoulders. 

He  was  startled  from  this  contemplation  by 
observing  her  lovety  fiwre  and  bust  reflected  in  a 
large  mirror  at  the  oppocsite  $ide«  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  varying  with  the 
music,  now  animated,  the  next  moment  pen- 
sive, appian^d  to  him  almost  angelic. 

^^^len  the  Ladies  Urquhart  had  ceased  their 
performance,  they  pressed  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  to  sit  down  to  the  harp  or  piano-forte : 
and  urged  her  with  a  perseverance  almost  ob- 
stinate, in  defiance  of  her  siui]>le  reitoratiHl  de- 
claration, that  *'she  was  so  little  of  a  proti- 
cicnt  in  music  that  she  never  played  or  sang  in 
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society,  and  consequently  could  not  attempt 
doing  either  after  the  admirable  performance  to 
which  she  had  been  listening.** 

Desbrow  thought  the  voice  and  accents  in 
which  her  refusal  was  uttered,  was  the  most 
harmonious  he  had  ever  heard,  and  he  never  so 
cordially  assented  to  the  proverb  which  sayeth, 
**  that  a  low  and  sweet  voice  is  excellent  in 
woman/*  as  while  she  was  speaking. 
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CHAPTER  ^71. 

L*or»q^*oo  guuieme  des  hommes*   il  Be  &at  jamais 
penwr  qu  a  Umn  £uUeat^'* 


Among  the  guests  at  Clvdesdale  Castle,  were 
Lord  and  Ladv  Arden,  or  as  thev  were  more 
generally  distinguished,  Ladv  and  Lord  Arden, 
the  lady  alwa\-s  taking  precedence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground, 
not  by  the  superiority,  but  the  pretensions  of 
madame  son  epouse, — pretensions  which  his 
love  of  quiet,  and  knowledge  of  the  pertinacity 
of  the  lady  in  maintaining  them,  prevented  him 
from  ever  calling  into  question.  Lonl  Arden 
was  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  consider- 
able abilities,    and   most    amiable    disposition. 
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Having  been  in  his  jouth^  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty,  that  of  his  wife,  which  had  been  of  the 
first  order,  captivated  his  fancy,  and  while  its 
first  efi*ects  were  in  their  zenith,  she  acquired  an 
influence  over  him,  never  after  to  be  disputed* 

This  beauty,  which  had  enabled  her  to  reign 
despotically  over  his  heart,  she  looked  on  with 
much  the  same  feelings  with  which  despotic 
sovereigns  regard  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
knowing  that  its  basis  is  founded  on  the  weak- 
ness of  their  subjects. 

The  universal  attachment  which  the  good 
qualities  of  Lord  Arden  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  all  his  firiends,  extended  the  empire  of  his 
arbitrary  wife.  All  who  wished  to  shew  that 
respect  to  him  which  his  talents  and  amiability 
merited,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ca- 
prices of  her  ladyship,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  afiection  entertained  for  her  husband  by  his 
firiends,  to  treat  them  with  an  imperiousness  as 
ofTensive  as  it  was  ill-judged. 

Finding  her  caprices  submitted  to,  they  daily 
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increased^  and  far  from  attribudng  the  forbear* 
ance  she  experienced  to  its  real  cause,  she 
viewed  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  her  own 
superiority,  and  tyrannized  still  more  over  her 
excellent  husband. 

The  first  evening  of  her  arrival,  the  family 
were  rather  surprised  at  seeing,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  suite  of  domestics,  a  femme  de  cham- 
bre,  valet  de  chambre,  and  footman,  the  un- 
usual addition  of  a  page  and  house-maid.  The 
former  to  attend  to  my  lady's  private  silver  case 
of  sauces,  essences,  salt,  &c.  &c.  for  dinner, 
prepared  by  the  cook  at  Arden  House,  as 
she  never  trusted  to  strange  cooks  or  butlers. 

Antonio,  for  so  the  page  was  named,  stood 
behind  her  chair  at  dinner,  anticipated  her 
wants,  with  zealous  tact ;  ser>'ed  her  with 
mocha  coffee  after  the  repast,  and  while  she  en- 
joyed her  half  hour's  siesta  on  a  sofa,  gently 
rubbed  her  feet,  the  motion  of  his  hand,  as  she 
was  heard  to  obser\e,  "inducing  that  light 
slumber  which  enabled  her  to  get  through  the 
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fatigues  of  the  evening.*'  The  house-maid  was 
the  only  person  she  had  ever  met  with,  who 
really  understood  making  a  bed,  and  therefore, 
she  never  moved  without  her,  for  after  all,  as 
Lady  Arden  frequently  observed,  "comfort  was 
the  grand  essential  of  life,  and  to  those  who 
could  contribute  to  it,  she  was  willing  to  sub* 
mit.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  life,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Witness  its  workings. — ^Lord  Arden 
would  be  truly  uncomfortable  were  I  not 
pleased ;  to  prevent  his  being  so  therefore,  he 
submits  to  me,  1  should  be  uncomfortable  if 
my  femmc  de  chambre  was  out  of  humour, 
because  she  has  a  bad  temper,  and  displays  it 
most  disagreeably.  Consequently,  to  prevent 
my  being  made  uncomfortable,  /  submit  to 
her;  and  the  servants  are  obliged  to  do  the 
same, — so,  that  you  see  that  the  love  of  com- 
fort obliges  us  all  to  make  sacrifices." 

The  morning  after  her  arrival.  Lady  Arden 
complained  of  a  violent  tooth  ache ;  all  the  re- 
medies used  on  such  occasions  were  applied,  but 
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Still  she  found  no  relief.  At  length  she  decided 
on  sending  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  firom  Clydesdale  Castle,  for  a  dentist,  to 
extract  the  sufiering  tooth,  and,  when  he  arrived, 
she  declared,  "  that  her  ner\'es  were  unequal  to 
submitting  to  the  operation  unless  she  saw  it 
performed  on  some  one  else  first." 

The  few  fidends  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of 
her  boudoir,  looked  aghast  at  tliis  declaration, 
each  expecting  to  be  called  on ;  but,  after  the 
silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  no  one  offering, 
she  told  Lord  Arden  that  he  must  have  a  tooth 
out,  that  she  might  judge  from  his  manner  of 
supporting  the  operation  if  she  could  go  through 
it.  He  appeared  amazingly  disconcerted,  but 
a  few  wry  faces  and  serious  expostulations 
having  failed  to  mollify  the  lady,  the  kind  hus- 
band submitted,  and  a  fine  sound  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted from  his  jaw,  after  whicli  she  declared 
**  That  she  had  seen  enough  to  convince  her 
that  she  could  not  undergo  a  similar  operation.'* 

Ix)rd   Scamper,  famous  at   Melton,  and  no 
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where  else,  was  another  of  the  guests  at  Clydes- 
dale Castle. 

Lady  Arden  declared  that  he  was  unbearable, 
his  language  only  fit  for  the  stable,  and  worse 
than  all,  that  he  used  lavender  water  on  his 
handkerchief;  she  requested  that  he  might  be 
placed  as  &r  from  her  at  table  as  possible, 
while  he  whispered  to  Lady  Madeline,  that 
"  Lady  Arden  seemed  a  very  odd  person,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  famous  mare  Juno,  who 
was  shy  of  strangers,  and  would  only  be  fed 
from  the  hands  of  a  little  groom  boy  in  his 
stable,  just  as  Lady  Arden  would  only  be  served 
by  her  page. 

Some  one  having  talked  of  a  new  poem  much 
read.  Lord  Scamper  shook  his  head  and  said 
**  There  was  only  one  really  interesting  poem  in 
our  language.**  Half  a  dozen  people  asked  him 
to  name  it,  as  all  were  curious  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  a  person  whose  judgment  on  horses 
or  dogs,  alone  was  considered  sound. 

"  Somerville's    Chace !"    was    triumphantly 
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quoted  bj  lum,  as  his  fiiTorite ;  '^  indeed,** 
added  be,  with  naivete  ''I  never  could  get 
througfa  any  other  poem,  as  ther  always  set  me 
to  sleep." 

Lady  Rosina  Urquhart,  with  an  iiunmiating 
smile,  meant  to  captivate  Mr.  Stuart,  a  young 
Scotchman  of  large  fortune,  on  whose  heart  she 
had  certain  designs,  and  whose  taste  in  poetry 
she  had,  with  the  quickness  of  perception  pe- 
culiar to  herself  and  si&ters,  already  discovered, 
observed  that  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  was,  in 
her  opinion,  a  most  exquisite  poem. 

**  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Lord  Scamper,  "  I 
once  heard  it  read  aloud, — that  is  to  sav,  be- 
tween  whiles, — when  I  was  awaked  by  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  ladies  who  were  present,  and 
when  it  was  over,  and  thev  all  Were  moved  to 
tears,  I  asked  them  the  simple  question,  of  why 
the  poem  was  called  Bride  of  Abydos?  for,  as 
far  as  I  could  discover,  there  was  no  marriage 
at  all  in  the  case.  They  were  all  very  angry  at 
my  remark,  but  I  like  to  be  exact;  and  when 
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I  find  such  mistakes,  I  cry  out  against  being 
taken  in.'* 

Lady  Jeanet,  who  respected  the  rent-roll  of 
Lord  Scamper,  however  she  might  despise  his 
mental  qualifications,  remarked,  **  That  it  was 
very  true, — it  was  wxong  to  entitle  '  Zuleika*,  a 
bride,  as  she  was  not  married;'*  and  she  was 
thanked  by  an  approving  smile  from  Lord 
Scamper,  who,  encouraged  by  her  assent, 
launched  forth  into  a  critique, — ^if  critique  it 
could  be  called, — on  the  otlier  poems  of  Lord 
B\Ton. 

"  '  Childe  Harolde,' "  he  pronoimced,  "  to  be 
a  fanciful  spoiled  boy,  who  knew  not  what  he 
wanted,  who  left  England  in  disgust,  —  more 
shame  for  him, — and  found,  in  every  country'  he 
\'i:iited,  the  ennui  he  tried  to  escape  from :  had  he 
tried  Melton,  he  would  never  have  left  England. 
*  The  Giaour,*  was  a  desperado,  influenced 
only  by  two  passions, — love  and  vengeance, — 
a  rascal,"  added  Lord  Scamper,  "  who  in 
England  woidd  have  been  subject  for  the  sur, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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geons,  instead  of  subject  for  the  poet     *  The 
Corsair/  "  continued  he,  "  was  no  more  or  lest 
than  a  pirate.   Now,  I  say  that  I  see  little  good 
in  exciting  sympathy  for  persons  whose  crimes 
merit  a  gibbet,   and  whom  a  jury  of  twelve 
honest  men  would  exalt  in  a  different,  though 
less    poetical,    way    than    Byron    has    done. 
'Lara,'  is  another  false  hero,  all  mystery  and 
moonshine;  and  yet  our  ladies  weep  over  the 
recital  of  actions  and  crimes,  which,  if  told  in 
plain  prose,  without  the  charm  of  fine  words 
and   images,   would    excite    their   detestation ; 
and  gentlemen  read  with  admiration  of  action^ 
which,  if  called  on  as  honest  men  on  the  bench 
of  magistrates  to  judge,  they  would  punish  ^iith 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  laws,  wliich  such 
culprits  had  riolated." 

"  But  will  you  not  admit/'  asked  liady  Ar- 
den,  (somewhat  amused  with  the  j)lain  matter- 
of-fact  view  Lord  Scamper  had  taken  of  Lord 
Byron's  heroes,)  "  that  *  Parisina'  is  a  tale  full 
of  interest?" 
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"  Not  more  so,"  replied  Lord  Scamper,  "than 
half  the  trials  in  actions  of  damages,  except  that 
the  heroine  chooses  the  son  of  her  husband  for 
her  lover.  Now,  if  I  saw  a  wife  or  sister  of 
mine  weep  over  the  fate  of  such  a  jade  as  Pari- 
sina,  I  should  rate  her  soundly ;  and  the  ladies 
wlio  do  pity  such  jades,  and  in  their  boudoirs 
melt  over  the  story,  would  be  the  first  to  turn 
their  backs  on  one  of  their  less  guilty  country- 
women, nay,  attack  her  with  severity,  as  it  to 
prove  their  oimi  purity.  *  Beppo*  has  less 
humbug  in  it  than  any  of  the  rest  of  Byron's 
poems,  and  therefore  I  like  it  best ;  but  as  for 
*  Manfred,'  he  is  the  most  crazy,  improbable 
personage  that  ever  a  poet  took  it  into  his  head 
to  paint, — a  blockhead  that  believes  in  sorcer\ , 
and  speechefies  to  mountains  and  rocks,  and 
whose  insinuated  crimes  not  only  ought  to  have 
prevented  his  being  made  a  hero  of,  but  ought 

to  have  led  to  his  being  shut   up  in  a    mad- 

1_        •» 
lOuse. 

'*  Wliv,   as   to   the   belief  in  sorccrv,"  said 
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Mr,  M^a^nt,  **  that  if,  I  admit,  too  reH- 
etiloQS.  I  canna  eenagmp^  hoo  a  aua  cu 
gire  in  to  sicfa  sopenthiaQ.  If  *  Manfred*  hid 
beHered  in  the  second  sight,  there  woold  be 
some  sense  in  it." 

**^  Oh !  would  to  Heaven,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Arden,  in  mtto  roce,  '*  that  we  had  some 
Meleager  here  to  destroy  this  Caledonian  bore, 
who  interrupts  yonder  Nimrod  in  the  midst  of 
his  sapient  reflections. 

*'  But  how  comes  it,  mr  lonL**  asked  Lady 
Arden,  determined  not  to  allow  M'Tagart  to 
continue,  ^'  that  you,  who  stated  that  all  poemy, 
except  Somer\-ille's  Chace,  set  you  to  sleep,  can 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge, — I  won't  say 
an  accurate  one,^-of  Lord  Bvron's  poems  ?** 

"  Well,  as  you  have  asked  the  question/* 
replied  Lord  Scamper,  "  I  don*t  mind  telling 
you  thf  fact.  When  I  found  wherever  I  went, 
llml  people  were  always  talking  of  Byron's 
works,  and  entering  into  details  about  them,  I 
felt  so  cursedly  foolish,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
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subject,  that  I  employed  one  of  my  solicitor's 
derksy — a  clever  lad, — to  write  me  down  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  character  of  each  hero,  plain 
matter-of-£ict,  leaving  out  all  descriptions  and 
fine  words.  What  I  have  told  you  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  what  the  lad  wrote ;  and  when  I  found 
that  all  England  were  admiring  persons,  whose 
crimes  our  laws  would  have  punished  so  se- 
verely, I  asked  myself  if  it  was  not  a  shame  for 
a  man,  and  a  peer  too,  to  lend  his  genius  to 
excite  that  sympathy  for  guilt  which  should 
only  be  given  to  honour  and  virtue.'* 

A  smile  of  contempt  played  over  the  haughty 
countenance  of  Lady  Arden,  which  Lord 
Scamper  observing,  he  added,  "  Your  ladyship 
may  smile  at  my  opinions ;  but  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  got  the  clever  lad  I  mentioned  to  draw 
out  a  case  for  each  of  the  characters,  and  to 
submit  it  for  counsel's  opinion;  and  that  the 
opinion  was  that  each  of  the  imaginary  persons 
named  would  be  liable  to  the  severest  penalty 
of  the  laws,  you  will  admit  that  I  do  not  speak 
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without  some  knowledge  of  the  matter.  None 
of  us  feel  much  pity  for  smugglers,  poachers, 
or  murderersy  in  real  life ;  then  why  should  we 
sympathize  so  much  with  villains  in  poetiy  ?** 

The  gentlemen  laughed ;  the  ladies,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Jeanet,  dissented  from  Lord 
Scamper  s  matter-of-£Mrt  opinions ;  but  she 
looked  approval,  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with 
her  approbation. 

The  attention  that  Lady  Arden  engrossed 
was  extremely  offensive  to  the  Ladies  Urquhart; 
and  they  gave  vent  to  the  ire  it  excited,  in 
expressions  in  which  none  of  the  peculiarities 
of  her  ladyship  were  spared.  The  good-nature 
and  gentleness  with  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  endeavoured  to  find  excuses  for  the 
arbitrary-  lady,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
complaining  ones,  increased  still  more  strongly 
the  favourable  impression  she  had  made  on 
De»brow. 

On  leaving  the  music-room,  some  of  the 
party   assembled   round  a   table  covered  with 
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albums,  filled  with  drawings  by  the  Ladies  Ur- 
quharty  and  the  admiration  of  the  guests  was 
elicited  for  the  performances  of  each. 

Desbrow  approached  and  offered  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  album  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune,  and  they  examined  the  drawings  to- 
gether, this  led  to  a  conversation,  in  which 
the  justness  of  her  remarks,  and  the  modesty 
and  gentleness  with  which  they  were  made, 
still  more  captivated  him.  The  Ladies  Urquhart 
interchanged  significant  glances,  as  they  ob- 
sen'ed  the  attention  Desbrow  was  paying  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  and  Arlington  en- 
joyed it,  while,  at  a  little  distance,  he  affected 
to  be  occupied  in  looking  over  a  portfolio. 

A  \'iew  of  a  scene  in  France  led  Desbrow  to 
ask  Mademoiselle  de  Bethime  if  she  had  been 
lately  in  her  native  country ;  and  he  remarked 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  spoke  English  so 
perfectly,  that  it  was  only  by  her  name  that  he 
knew  she  was  French.  A  blush  and  smile  re- 
paid him  for  the  observation,  while  she  added. 
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chat  aettrly  all  iter  S&  bad  be«i  pused  Id 
KngtaiHJ:  and  haTing  had  an  fliiglWi  mother, 
and  jdupced  modier.  dbe  ccmsiiered  herself 
mortf  thaa  half  En^&h^  ;hoa^  a  dear  fiither 
and  bcuthi^  in  France,  often  reminded  her  she 
wa»  a  Frendi  woman*  and  called  her  thoughts 
and  affectboos  to  her  naUTe  countrr. 

De!»brow  retired  for  the  n^:ht«  hb  head  and 
heart  occupied  bv  the  beautiful  Cecile ;  and  his 
¥alet  de  chambre  remarked,  when  a^wisting  his 
toilette  next  morning,  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  his  master  half  so  Eistidious.  Desbrow 
smiled  as  he  detected  his  own  attention  to  the 
becomii^  in  his  dress,  and  rejoiced  that  Ar- 
lington was  not  present  to  observe  and  banter 
him. 

A  morning  deshabille,  that  trial  to  female 
bcrautj,  and  a  morning  sun,  which  so  few  even 
of  the  fairest  can  bear,  brightly  beaming  on  her 
countenance,  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  which 
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never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
simple  white  morning  dress,  leaving  only  her 
&ir  throat  and  beautiful  hands  uncovered,  while 
her  raven  hair,  in  all  its  silken  luxuriance,  fell 
in  spiral  ringlets  roimd  her  polished  temples, 
and  shaded,  but  hid  not,  the  delicate  rose  of  her 
cheeks.  Desbrow  could  scarcely  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  her ;  and  when  her  mild  glances  met 
his,  the  soft  blush  that  sufiused  her  face  as  she 
withdrew  them,  betrayed  that  she  was  conscious 
of  occupying  much  of  his  attention,  and  not 
displeased  by  it. 

After  breakfast,  an  equestrian  excursion  was 
proposed ;  and  some  of  the  ladies  consented  to 
join  it.  Desbrow  had  decided  the  day  before 
on  going  to  shoot,  and  had  made  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  keepers ;  but  when 
he  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Bethime  assent  to 
make  one  of  the  riding  party,  he  immediately 
determined  to  ride  also ;  and  not  even  the  arch 
smile  of  Arlington  had  power  to  prevent  his 

F  5 
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eagerly  seeking  to  place  himself  as  near  Cecile 
as  he  could,  in  the  gay  cavalcade  that  left  the 
castle. 

They  proceeded  to  view  a  ruined  abbey, 
whose  picturesque  appearance  the  Ladies  Ur- 
quhart  loudly  commended,  and  had  perpetuated 
in  many  a  drawing ;  and,  m  justice  to  them,  we 
must  add,  the  view  of  the  original  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  pencils. 

Ha\dng  explored  the  ruin,  admired  the  deli- 
cate tracery  of  its  arched  windows,  and  the  vivid 
draperies  of  ivy  that  adorned  them,  the  party 
proceeded  homewards  by  a  different  route,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river.  The  road  was 
narrow  and  uneven,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
track  for  horse  or  foot  passengers,  and  often 
ap})roaching  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank  of  the 
rapid  river.  Tlie  party  were  obliged  to  proceed 
singly ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  and  Des- 
brow,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  interesting 
conversation,  found  themselves  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  behind  the  others.       In   passing  a  very 
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abrupt  turn  of  the  path^  tlie  bank,  which  had 
been  undermined  by  the  water,  gave  way,  and 
Cecile  and  her  horse  were  precipitated  into  the 
riTer,  the  horse  plunging  violently  to  disengage 
himself  from  his  rider,  who,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  maintained  her  seat,  though  the  force 
of  the  ciurrent,  and  the  efforts  of  the  struggling 
animal,  rendered  it  a  most  difficult  task.  To 
throw  himself  from  his  horse  and  jump  into  the 
river,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  with  Desbrow ; 
who  being  an  expert  swimmer,  hoped  to  be 
able  to  seize  the  bridle  of  Cecile*s  horse,  and 
turn  its  head  to  the  shore,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent was  carrying  it.  But  the  violent  exertions 
it  made,  burst  the  girths,  and  its  helpless  rider 
Instantaneously  overwhelmed  in  the  eddying 
circles  of  the  water,  was  sinking  to  rise  no 
more,  when,  ^-ith  a  desperate  effort,  Desbrow 
seized  her,  and  bore  her  to  the  shore;  where, 
exhausted  and  breathless,  he  placed  his  precious 
burthen,  and  then  sank  nearly  as  lifeless  as  her 
he  had  saved. 


<■-»■■ 
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It  was  some  minutes  ere  the  united  efforts  of 
all  the  party  could  restore  animation  to  Cecile, 
during  which  time  Desbrow^  who  had  recovered 
from  the  momentary  prostration  of  his  strength, 
hung  over  her  in  distraction,  pressing  the  water 
from  her  streaming  tresses,  and  chafing  her 
cold  hand^.  By  degrees  her  cheek  assumed 
a  less  deadly  tint,  her  heart  again  commenced 
its  pulsations,  and  opening  her  languid  eyes, 
she  fixed  them  for  a  moment  on  Desbrow,  M-ith 
an  expression  of  grateful  tenderness  which  sank 
into  his  heart.  She  then  closed  them  again, 
overcome  by  the  exertion  she  had  made,  while 
a  pearly  drop  escaped  each  snowy  lid,  and  the 
lips  moved  as  if  speaking,  though  no  sound 
escaped  them. 

Lord  AjTshire,  in  the  wannth  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  safety  of  Cecile,  pressed  again  and  again 
the  hands  of  Desbrow. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  ?  what  shall  we  do 
to  prove  our  gratitude?"  exclaimed  he,  while 
Desbrow,  returnir.g  the  pressure,  added — 
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'^  Am  I  not  more  than  repaid  in  seeing  her 
again  restored  to  life  ?'* 

A  servant  was  dispatched  to  Clydesdale  Castle 
to  order  a  carriage^  and  the  necessary  change  of 
dress  for  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  conceal  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  as  Lord  Ayrshire 
dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  on  his  wife, 
even  though  assured  of  her  safety. 

Cecile  had  now  recovered,  and  was  able  to 
thank  her  preserver  by  words  as  well  as  by 
looks,  but  the  latter  were  still  more  expressive ; 
and  when  Desbrow  pressed  the  hand  she  ex- 
tended to  him  to  his  lips,  it  was  not  withdrawn, 
nay,  he  thought,  but  it  might  be  only  fancy, 
that  a  gentle  pressure  returned  his  ardent 
grasp. 

This  event,  so  nearly  being  attended  by  the 
most  fatal  consequences,  produced  an  effect  on 
the  feelings  of  the  t\vo  persons, — the  saved  and 
saver, — which  it  might  have  taken  months  to 
establish.     Desbrow  felt  as  if  he  was  privileged 
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to  hope  that  he  might  protect  the  life  he  had 
preserved ;  and  Cecile,  the  pure-minded  and  af- 
fectionate  Cecile,  thought  she  was  only  obeying 
the  dictates  of  gratitude,  when  she  suffered  her 
thoughts  continually  to  revert  to  him,  to  whom, 
imder  heaven,  she  owed  her  safety.  • 

Lord  and  Lady  Ayrshire's  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness were  as  warm  as  their  expressions  of 
it,  and  Desbrow  found  himself  treated  by  them 
not  as  a  new  acquaintance,  but  as  an  old  and 
most  valued  friend,  whose  praises  they  were 
never  tired  of  proclaiming.  Happily  no  illness 
followed  the  accident;  and  a  little  languor, 
which  stole  nothing  from  the  charms  of  Cecile's 
beautiful  countenance,  was  all  the  injury  she 
sustained  from  it. 

Lady  Madeline  said,  that  ''  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune's  recent  accident  resembled  an  incident 
in  a  novel.  When  1  saw  Mr.  Desbrow,"  conti- 
nued she,  "  with  one  arm  supporting  Made- 
moiselle de  Bethune,  and  with  the  other  cleav- 
ing the  current,  whose  force  threatened  cverv 
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moment  to  overwhelm  them,  I  thought  it  was 
just  such  a  scene  as  one  reads  of." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lord  Scamper,  "  was  reminded 
of  the  famous  day  we  had  at  Melton  last  year, 
when  I  swam  the  Smite  on  Sky  Scraper,  bear- 
ing the  brush  triumphantly,  which  I  had  twice 
risked  my  life  to  secure  that  day.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight." 

Lady  Jcanet  put  on  a  look  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  the  gratified  fox-hunter  repaid  it 
by  increased  attentions  to  her. 

When  the  visit  of  the  Ayrshires  drew  near 
its  close,  they  imdted  Desbrow  and  his  friend 
to  accompany  them  to  their  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— an  inritation  too  agreeable  to  be 
resisted. 

The  three  weeks  they  had  spent  together  at 
Clvdesdale  Castle,  had  "cemented  an  affection 
which  the  brerity  of  the  date  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, under  other  circumstances,  might  never 
have  achieved:  and  Desbrow  only  waited  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  declare  his  sentiments 
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to  the  fair  object  who  had  inspired  them,  and 
to  demand  her  permission  to  make  them  known 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Ayrshire. 

**  How  strange,"  said  Lady  Madeline  to  her 
sisters,  **  that  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  who 
took  no  pains  whatever  to  captivate  Mr.  Des- 
brow,  should  have  so  completely  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  I  really 
begin  to  believe  that  it  is  better  not  to  lay 
one's  self  out  to  please,  and  let  things  take  their 
natural  course;  for  if  successful,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  success  was 
not  acquired  at  the  expense  of  fatiguing  efibrts 
to  win  it ;  and  if  otherwise,  one  has  not  the 
mortification  of  feeling  that  our  efforts  to 
please  have  been  practised  in  vain. 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Lady  Jeaiiet, 
**  for  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome 
as  being  always  on  the  qui  vive  to  please; 
we  have  danced  all  night  to  catch  some  booby 
who  professed  to  dote  on  Teq>siclu)re,  and  wlio 
having  only  claimed  our  hands  for  a  night,  hu» 
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claimed  for  life  that  of  some  indolent  damsel, 
incapable  of  such  a  sacrifice.  We  have  ridden 
over  moor  and  momitain,  fearless  as  Amazons, 
in  the  chase  of  the  heart  or  hand  of  some  mo- 
dem Nimrod,  who  has  bestowed  it  on  some  in- 
animate southern  lass,  who  almost  trembled  to 
mount  a  pony.  We  have  sung  ourselves  into 
hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  to  witch  with  music, 
some  brutes,  over  whom  our  harmonies  pro- 
duced less  efiect  than  did  the  soimds  of  Orpheus 
on  his ;  and  we  have  turned  over  albums  of  our 
drawings,  until  our  fingers  were  as  tired  as  our 
eyes  in  the  operation,  yet  the  amateurs  have 
chosen  wives  who  could  draw  nothing  but  their 
purse-strings.  Let  us  then  abandon  all  active 
exertions  to  gain  husbands,  and  leave  it  to 
chance." 

"Then  we  shall  never  get  married,"  said 
Lady  Rosina,  poutingly ;  "  recollect  that  Mr. 
Desbrow  is  quite  imlike  the  generality  of  young 
men,  and  though  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  cap- 
tivated him,  without  any  intention  on  her  part, 
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the  might  not,  dat,  would  not,  hsTe  succeeded 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  men  of  our 
acquaintance ;  who,  instead  of  mating  love,  re- 
qoire  to  be  made  love  to,  and  onlj  bestow  a 
portion  of  their  attention  on  womm,  in 
gratitude  for  having  occupied  so  mudi  of  theirs. 
Men  are  twenty  times  more  fond  of  admira- 
tion than  we  are :  while  we  require  it  onlv  for 
our  persons  or  accomplishments, — thev  demand 
it  for  their  fortimes,  positions,  dress,  equipages, 
horses,  and  all  that  is  theii^,  even  to  their  ftamt 
of  accomplishments,  of  which,  many  of  them 
are  not  a  little  vain,  as  witness  how  often  we 
have  been  called  on  by  some  talentless  booby, 
to  join  in  Jus  derision  of  some  man  of  literary, 
musical,  or  conversational  powers,  while  he 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  was  not  of  such.  No, 
believe  me,  sister,  that  it  is  only  by  making  men 
in  love  with  themselres,  tliat  we  make  them 
fancy  themselves  in  love  with  us." 

m 

**  Suppose,"  said  Lady  Madeline,    laughing, 
**  that  we  add  swimming  to  the  list  of  our  ac- 
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complishments ;  for  you  see,  how  useful  a  tum- 
ble into  the  river  can  be  made.  But  I  would 
advise  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  diving  in 
the  watery  element  being  acquired,  before 
the  n3Tnph  tries  the  experiment,  lest  her  at- 
tendant swains  possess  not  the  prowess  of  Mr. 
Desbrow." 

"  And  so,"  said  Lady  Arden,  "  we  have  lost 
the  fair  Cecile,  and,  pire  que  ccla,  Lord  Arling- 
ton and  Mr.  Desbrow,  the  modem  Pylades 
and  Orestes,  have  followed  in  her  wake.  Lord 
Arlington  is  a  very  gifted  man,  as  men  go 
now-a-days,  and  seemed  to  bear  the  absence  of 
la  dame  de  ses  pens^es,  with  great  patience  and 
resignation.  Mr.  Desbrow  is  quite  an  original, 
and  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  woman 
something  might  be  made  of  him ;  but,  la' belle 
Cecile,  qui  est  douce  comme  im  agneau,  is  not 
the  person  to  turn  the  caterpillar  into  a  butter- 
fly, though  she  bids  fair  to  convert  the  bachelor 

•  •. 

into  a  benedict.'* 
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was  the  enchantress  that  lent  it  all  its  charms. 
The  future  blessed  with  her,  offered  him  but  one 
bright  vista,  and  without  her,  he  dared  not  an- 
ticipate it.  Nor  was  such  a  painful  anticipation 
presented  to  him ;  for  Cecile,  the  artless  and 
pure-minded  Cecile,  was  too  unskilful  in  the 
world's  wiles,  to  conceal  the  preference  he  had 
excited  in  her  heart,  though  that  preference 
was  displayed  \nth  a  delicacy  that  made  it 
doubly  flattering.  Desbrow  was  ever  by  her 
side,  her  drawings  were  confided  to  liim,  she 
sang  and  played  tlic  simple  airs,  that  charmed 
away  many  an  evening  hour ;  and  he  agreed 
^ith  Lord  and  Lady  Ayrshire,  that  if  her 
voice  wanted  science,  it  amply  compensated  for 
it,  in  sweetness  and  pathos. 

Lord  Arlington  had  joined  a  part}?  at  the 
moors,  for  a  fortnight,  leaving  Desbrow  the  en- 
raptured guest  of  Lord  Ayrshire;  and  never 
was  there  a  hitppier  circle  than  the  party 
quarr6,  at  Ayrshire  Abbey  presented. 
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ceed  to  London  to  arrange  the  settlement  with 
his  lawyer,  and  that  the  Ayrshires  were  to 
follow  him  with  their  fiur  ward,  in  a  fortnight 
after.  But  the  morning  of  his  departure  an 
express  arrived,  stating  that  Mr.  Beaumont, 
the  guardian  of  Desbrow,  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  urging  his  immediate  presence. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  parting  scene  be- 
tween the  lovers ;  the  sadness  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  tidings  that  had  clouded  the 
brow  of  Desbrow,  who  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  guardian,  and  had  prepared  Cecile  to  like 
him. 

All  partings  are  melancholy  between  those 
who  have  sensitive  hearts ;  because  they  are 
fc'It  to  be  the  avant  couriers  of  that  final  parting 
on  earth,  when  the  sun-ivor  has  the  bitterest 
portion.  Desbrow  was  obliged  to  summon  all 
his  self-command  to  his  aid,  when  his  travelling 
carriage  drove  round  to  the  door,  and  he  saw 
the  cheek  of  his  promised  bride  wear  a  paler 
hue,  as  a  pearly  tear  stole  down  it.     A  sweet 

VOL.   I.  G 
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his  struggling  breath  ahnost  refused  to  give  an 
echo  to  his  thoughts.  His  attenuated  hands 
were  convukively  plaiting  the  sheet  that  was 
turned  over  his  coverlid,  and  the  damps  of 
death  hung  on  his  livid  brow.  A  fidnt  ray  of 
joy  illumined,  for  a  moment,  his  sunken  eyes, 
as  they  recognised  Desbrow ;  his  cold  clammy 
hands  returned  the  warm  pressure  of  his  young 
friend,  as  he  gaspingly  murmured,  "  I  knew  he 
would  come — I  knew  he  would  come  to — close 
my  eyes — I  am  dying — ^my  dear  young  friend 
— I  have  wrestled  with  death  for  the  last  few 
hours — because  I  wished  to  see  you  before  I 
died — It  is  now  nearly  over, — ^but  I  die  as  1 
have  lived,  an  advocate  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty." — 

He  paused  ;  and  a  spasmodic  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  a  convulsive  movement  of  the 
muscles,  followed  by  a  heavy  gasp,  and  a 
closing  of  the  languid  eye-lids,  marked  tliat  the 
last  struggle  was  over ;  and  Desbrow  looked  on 
the  inanimate  remains  of  him  who  had,  only  a 
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moment  before,  welcomed  his  approadi.  He 
gazed  hmg  and  attendvelr  aa  that  pale  fi^e,  on 
which  the  impress  of  earthly  passion  stiU  lin- 
gered; and,  as  he  slowly  withdrew  fitmi  the 
chamber  of  death,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
ne\'er  be  doomed  to  witness  the  closing  scene 
of  aught  dearer  to  him  in  life,  since  that  of  his 
poor  friend  filled  him  with  such  regret. 

\llien  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Beaumont  liad  left  the  whole  of  his  large 
fortime  to  Desbrow,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  her  who  had  clouded  the 
horizon  of  his  life,  but  who  had  never  been 
forgotten  ;  liberal  provisions  to  his  sen-ants,  and 
large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  a  school,  into 
which  only  the  children  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  established  church  were  to  be  admitted. 
A  considerable  legac\'  was  also  bequeathed  for 
the  institution  of  a  charity,  into  which  the  poor 
of  his  estates  were  to  be  received,  ofi  condition 
that  they  always  voted  for  their  landlord,  or  the 
candidate  proposed  by  him.     Desbrow  sighed, 
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as  he  read  this  record  of  the  prejudices  of  him 
who  died  professing  his  love  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty. 

In  the  desk  of  Mr.  Beaumont  was  found  a 
letter  addressed  to  Desbrow,  instructing  him  to 
examine  and  destroy  all  his  private  papers,  and 
with  it  a  small  parcel,  labelled  "  Notes  from 
Frances.**  In  lifting  this  parcel,  a  paper  was 
discovered,  containing  a  dried  rose,  almost  re- 
duced to  dust,  with  an  inscription  nearly 
efiaced,  stating  that  it  had  been  given  him  in 
June,  1788,  by  his  dear  Frances. 

Love,  disappointed  love,  was  the  secret 
of  the  misanthropy  of  poor  Beaiunont;  and 
how  many  cases  of  misanthropy  might  be  traced 
to  similar  causes,  whose  effects  influence  the 
lives  of  those  who  yield  to  them,  long  after  the 
causes  have  ceased  to  be  remembered.  It  is 
only  susceptible  natures  that  are  liable  to 
this  species  of  infirmity,  —  an  infirmity  that 
always  springs  from  disappointed  affections, — 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  pity,  instead  of 
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being,  as  it  generally  is,  at  once  the  source, 
and  object  of  censure  and  caliunnj. 

Desbrow  felt  a  tear  dim  his  eye,  as  it  dwelt 
on  this  treasured  relick  of  a  first  and  only 
love, — this  only  flower, — in  the  wintry  life  of 
him  who  had  preserved  it ;  and  he  never  felt  so 
strong  a  sentiment  of  attachment  towards  his 
departed  friend  as  at  this  moment,  when  the 
mementos  of  his  tenderness  of  heart  were  be- 
fore him.  It  is  by  the  weaknesses,  more  than 
by  their  strength,  that  we  are  drawn  towards 
our  fellow-creatures ;  for,  we  not  only  all  stand 
so  much  in  need  of  pity  and  forbearance,  but 
are  generally  so  conscious  of  this  necessity,  that 
we  find  a  chord  in  our  hearts,  which  responds 
to  that  in  others,  when  it  vibrates  beneath  the 
dissonant  touch  of  misfortune. 

With  what  compassion  did  Desbrow  now 
look  back  to  the  movements  of  misanthropy  he 
had  so  often  witnessed  in  his  poor  friend,  and 
grieve  that  he  had  not  shewn  a  more  aflectionate 
forbearance  to  them !    Alas !  we  often  pass  our 
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lives  with  persons  whose  failings  we.  should  be 
more  disposed  to  pity  than  resent,  could  we  but 
know  the  causes  that  led  to  them ;  but  such  is 
our  pride,  or  our  mutual  want  of  confidence, 
that,  even  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  we 
rarely  lay  open  our  feelings,  even  to  those  who 
could  sympathize  in  them. 

Desbrow  now  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
vast  wealth,  as  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Beaumont, 
joined  to  his  own,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  commoners  in  England ;  but  his  de- 
sires were  so  moderate,  and  his  former  fortune 
so  free  from  all  incumbrances,  that  his  acces- 
sion gave  him  little  pleasure.  He  reflected 
with  deep  regret  that  his  marriage  must  now  be 
postponed  for  some  time,  as  the  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  his  guardian,  who  had  been  a 
second  &ther  to  him,  demanded  this  sacrifice. 

He  wrote  to  Lord  Ayrshire,  informing  him 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  stating  his 
feelings.  He  enclosed  a  letter  for  Cecile,  iu 
which,  after  pouring  forth  his  whole  heart  to  her. 
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he  intreated  her  to  reply  to  him  immediately ; 
and,  having  performed  the  last  melancholy  duty 
to  the  remains  of  his  deceased  friend,  he  en- 
deavoured to  beguile  the  weary  hours  by  ful- 
filling, to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Beaimiont* 

Arlington,  who  had  left  him  on  his  route 
from  Scotland,  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  at  Lord 
Vavasour's,  where  the  news  of  Mr.  Beaumont's 
death  reached  him.  Knowing  the  affection  that 
Desbrow  had  always  entertained  for  his  guar- 
dian, and  sympathizing  in  the  feelings  of  re- 
gret which  he  knew  his  loss  would  occasion 
him,  he  wrote  to  offer  Desbrow  a  \isit :  but  the 
latter  declined  it  for  the  present,  as  he  had  so 
much  business  on  his  hands,  that  he  wished  to 
finish  it  ere  he  left  Beaumont  Park ;  and  there- 
fore postponed  their  meeting  until  the  ensu- 
ing month  in  Liondon,  where  business  would 
require  the  presence  of  both. 

Desbrow  waited  with  impatience  for  letters 
from  Ayrshire  Abbey ;  but  day  after  day  passed 
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CLnd  not  a  letter  arrived.  At  length,  a  week 
after  the  due  time  when  an  answer  might  have 
been  expected  to  his  letters,  he  was  shocked 
and  alarmed  by  receiving  one  with  black-edged 
paper,  and  bearing  all  the  insignia  of  death. 
Terror  for  some  moments  prevented  his  having 
the  power  to  open  it,  —  a  thousand  fearful 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind, — ^his  hand 
shook,  and  a  presentiment  of  some  heavy  cala- 
mity took  possession  of  him ;  and  such  was  the 
overpowering  effect  of  his  agitation,  that  when 
he  liad  torn  open  the  letter,  and  saw  the  signa- 
ture of  Cecile,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  uttered 
ejaculations  of  joy  and  thankfulness  that  she 
was  safe.  He  once  more  took  up  the  letter, 
and  became  filled  with  sorrow,  when  he  perused 
the  few  lines  in  which  the  heart-stricken  girl 
informed  him  that  she  had  lost  her  second 
mother, — ^her  dear  and  inestimable  friend.  Lady 
Ayrshire, — who  had  been  hurried  to  the  tomb 
by  a  violent  cold,  which,  terminating  in  a  fever, 
had  in  a  few  days,  put  an  end  to  her  valuable 
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existence.  Lord  ATniiize^  dbe  added,  was  inca- 
poUe  of  wntfn^.  aod  dbe  &It  neaihr  unequal  to 
the  mi*ItmrfK>Iy  cissk  chat  devohed  on  ho'. 

IV»hn7v  read  the  letter  orer  and  cnrer  again ; 
it  w;fe»  the  drit  he  had  ever  receired  from  Cecile ; 
and  a  5uperstxtuKzs  ^eeiinsr  which,  in  his  present 
depretssed  ^spirits  he  could  not  subdue,  stole  over 
him,  a:^  he  rellected  that  her  first  letter  was  to 
announce  death. — a  sombre  omen,  thought  he, 
ibr  the  future.  The  :;rief  under  which  it  was 
written  precluded  even  the  indications  of  that 
confidential  and  authorized  afilection.  which  pre- 
viouslr  to  their  separation  thev  had  so  frankly 
and  happily  indulged.  At  each  perusal  he 
thought  the  style  still  more  frigid  and  re- 
strained, and  blamed  her  for  not  even  by  im- 
plication referring  to  their  position:  forgetful 
that  it  was  written  in  the  house  of  death  and 
mourning,  and  that  grief  alone  occupied  her 
who  sent  it,  chasing  away,  for  the  moment, 
c\ery  other  feeling. 

In  it  the  presentiment  of  the  brerity  of  sor- 
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row  that  makes  the  mourner  adhere  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  first  indulgence  of  its  violence ; 
when  turning  from  all  the  consolation  that  love 
or  friendship  can  ofier,  the  heart  and  the  imagi- 
nation unite  in  cherishing  the  regret  that  is  but 
the  more  bitter  because  it  is  vain  ? 

Alas!  such  is  our  weakness,  that  even  the 
violence  of  our  emotions  exhausts  the  grief  they 
e\'ince ;  and  we  live  to  feel  that  the  very  deep- 
est, truest  regret  may  be  subdued  by  time, 
though  it  leaves  wounds  whose  cicatrices  are 
inefTaceable.  Who  that  has  lost  an  object 
dear  to  the  affections,  but  has  felt  the  self- 
reproach,  the  remorse,  with  which  we  turn  from 
the  first  indications  of  forgetfiilness,  as  we  ask 
ourselves,  if  it  is  ihits  we  can  forget  all  that  was, 
and  was  most  dear.  Unstable  must  that  mind 
be  which  views  not  life  with  an  altered  eye,  after 
death  has  snatched  from  our  circle  some  indivi- 
dual who  made  its  happiness.  That  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  the  duration  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  which  in  itself  is  happiness,  has  fled 
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for  ever,  when  we  hare  bent  over  the  cold  re- 
mains of  one  we  loved;  for  then,  comes  the 
reflection,  that  so  may  perish  every  tie  that 
binds  us  to  life;  and  the  mysterious  chain  by 
which  memory  links  us  to  the  loved  dead,  awa- 
kening thoughts  which  they  once  shared,  pre- 
cludes our  forgetting  that  the  flowers  of  earth 
only  shade  the  graves  that  yawn  beneath  them. 

Desbrow  wrote  to  Cecile,  and,  from  respect 
to  her  feelings  of  grief,  suppressed  everj'  senti- 
ment foreign  to  them.  How  did  he  wish  that 
he  was  near  her,  to  share,  if  not  lighten  her 
sorrow!  How  did  he  desire  to  utter  the  thou- 
sand fond  condolences  which  he  could  not 
write  !  But  he  dared  not  intrude  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  Lord  Ayrshire  at  such  a  moment  unbid- 
den ;  and  was  therefore  forced  to  restrain  his  im- 
patience. 

In  a  few  weeks,  came  a  letter  from  Lord  Ayr- 
hhire,  informing  liini  that  the  Comte  do  Bethune 
was  daily  expected  in  Scotland,  to  take  Cecile 
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to  France ;  "  so  not  only  (wrote  the  bereaved 
husband)  have  I  lost  hery  who  made  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life,  but  I  am  about  to  lose  Cecile> 
whom  I  have  so  long  considered  as  my  daughter. 
I  could  have  parted  with  her  to  you  without  a  > 
murmur;  but,  I  confess,  I  like  not  to  see  her 
carried  away,  even  by  a  fiither,  to  France,  before 
that  nuptial  knot  is  tied,  which  is  to  unite  for 
ever  her  destiny  with  England.  If  you  dread 
not  to  come  to  the  house  of  moiuning,  let  us 
»ee  you  here,  as  the  sooner  you  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Comte  de  Bethune  the  better; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  to  bid  farewell  to 
Cecile  before  she  leaves  England. 

"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,  my  dear 
young  friend.  When  we  parted  a  few  weeks 
ago,  how  anxiously  did  we  all  look  forward  to 
our  next  meeting!  and  she  whom  I  have  lost, 
how  did  she  picture  a  cheerful  future,  to  be 
passed  in  constant  interchange  of  visits,  at  our 
mutiial  houses.      She  has  sought  '  the  narrow 
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house/  and  left  me,  in  the  winter  of  life,  de- 
prived of  the  sunshine  her  presence  cast  over 
my  existence  for  so  many  happy  years." 

No  sooner  did  Desbrow  receive  Lord  Ayr- 
shire's letter,  than  he  determined  to  set  off  for 
Scotland  without  delay.  A  presentiment  of 
impending  evil,  connected  with  Cecile*s  return 
to  France,  weighed  on  his  spirits,  which  he 
sought  in  vain  to  conquer,  and  he  felt  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  at  not  being  able  to  vanquish 
this  superstitious  fancy.  With  what  different 
feelings  did  he  pursue  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
to  those  with  which  he  left  it  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore. Death  had  been  busy  with  those  near  and 
dear  to  him  in  that  brief  period;  and  though 
love  still  reigned  in  his  heart,  grief  had  sobered 
down  his  joyful  anticipations,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  their  realization — 
an  uncertainty,  which  a  few  days  before,  he 
could  not  have  brought  hunself  to  even  appre- 
hend. It  was  impossible  to  have  lived  in  tlie 
same  society  witli  Lady  Ayrshire,  on  the  terms 
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of  cordial  intimacy  with  which  Desbrow  had 
been  received,  without  having  fonned  for  her 
a  sincere  friendship.  His  love  for  Cecile  had 
grown  beneath  her  eye,  and  had  been  fostered 
by  her  motherly  encouragement;  her  benign 
presence  was  associated  with  all  that  he  had 
yet  known  of  pure  happiness,  and  his  regret 
for  her  loss  was  as  deep  as  it  was  well  founded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Dans  la  lutte  Stabile  entre  Tamour  et  la  vanite,  il  est 
rare  que  la  victoire  ne  reste  pas  ii  celle-ci." 

While  Desbrow  was  pursuing  his  route  to 
Ayrsliire  Abbey,  his  friend  Arlington  was 
yielding  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Lady  Emily 
Vavasour,  the  fair  daughter  of  his  host,  whose 
beauty  had  attracted  him,  and  whose  talents 
and  amiability  had  fixed  his  hitherto  volatile 
heart. 

For  some  time  he  was  unconscious  that  any 
stronger  sentiment  than  a  lively  admiration,  ac- 
tuated his  feelings  towards  her ;  for  so  decided 
had  lK»en  his  preference  for  Lady  Wabner,  luid 
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SO  frequently  did  the  recollection  of  her  obtrude 
itself  on  his  mind,  that  he  believed  his  passion 
for  her  was  still  unsubdued,  till  the  anxiety 
which  the  marked  attention  of  Lord  Mordaunt 
to  Lady  Emily  excited  in  his  feelings,  soon  re- 
vealed to  him  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  he 
now  turned  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  endea- 
vour of  securing  an  interest  in  her's.  The  Lady 
Emily  Vavasour  to  great  personal  beautj^, 
united  talents  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  temper 
as  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  as  were  her 
manners  for  their  polished  elegance.  Though 
an  only  child,  and  like  all  such,  brought  up  in 
the  lap  of  indulgence,  by  parents  who  idolized 
her,  she  was  as  totally  unspoilt  as  if  she  had 
been  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  Scotch  laird  or 
an  English  curate*  Fondly  attached  to  her 
parents,  she  had  reached  her  eighteenth  year 
without  having  known  an  hour  of  sorrow,  or  a 
wish  imgratified.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of 
strong  religious  principles,  had  early  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  her  child,  that  only  sure  guide 
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to  peace — religion.  It  was  the  basis  on  which 
her  conduct  was  founded  and  her  hopes  built ; 
and  its  blessed  effects  were  \isible  in  the  strict 
discharge  of  all  her  duties,  and  the  peaceful 
tenour  of  her  life. 

The  personal  and  mental  superiority  of 
Arlington,  over  his  would-be  rival,  soon  won 
for  him  the  preference  of  Lady  Emily ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  he  was  received  by  her  and  her 
family,  as  her  accepted  suitor.  lie  had  now  the 
enviable  pri>'ilege  of  devoting  nearly  all  his 
time  and  attention  to  his  fair  betrothed;  and 
each  day  rendered  them  mutually  more  dear. 
His  father  approved  his  choice,  and  offered  the 
most  liberal  settlements ;  and  all  promised 
happiness  for  the  future;  when,  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table,  Lord  Vavasour  received 
a  letter,  announcing  the  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Walmer,  who  wrote  to  say  they  were  on  their 

route  to  the  Duke  of  D '»,  and  would 

stay  a  day  or  two,  at  Vavasour  Hall. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  Arling- 
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ton  than  this  rencontre.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
leave  the  house  under  some  pretence  or  other, 
and  so  avoid  a  meeting  with  Lady  Walmer;  but 
as  she  was  to  arrive  that  day,  and  that  he  had 
received  no  letters,  he  could  have  made 
no  excuse  for  going  away  so  suddenly  that 
would  not  have  had  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance. So  sincere  was  his  attachment  to 
Lady  Emily,  that  it  had  wholly  triumphed  over 
his  former  passion  for  Lady  Walmer,  and  it  was 
only  from  a  wish  of  not  giving  the  latter  pain, 
that  he  desired  to  shun  an  interview  which  he 
now  felt  could  no  longer  have  any  danger  for 
him.  He  determined  to  treat  her  with  marked 
respect,  but  to  avoid  all  chances  of  explanation, 
or  confidential  intercourse.  A  resolution  which 
he  concluded  it  would  be  almost  imnecessary  to 
form,  as  Lady  Walmer  would  naturally  con- 
duct herself  towards  him  with  all  that  cold 
politeness,  which  their  relative  positions  re- 
quired. Still  he  anticipated  the  meeting  T^dth 
no  pleasurable  feelings : — there  is  always  a  gau- 
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cherie  in  encountering  a  person  once  loved, 
and  to  whom  the  strongest  professions  of  at- 
tachment have  been  made,  when  that  love  is 
transferred  to  another  object.  A  sense  of 
shame  at  one's  o¥m  inconstancy,  embarrasses 
the  person  vis-a-vis  to  a  former  flame,  and  this 
sentiment  will  aways  be  felt  in  proportion  to 
the  inconstant*s  natural  kindness  of  heart. 

**  It  is  strange,**  said  Lady  Emily,  "  that  often 
as  Lord  and  Lady  Walmer  have  been  invited 
here,  they  never  have  paid  us  a  '^'isit  before, 
and  now  come  unasked.  We  are  surely  more 
than  twenty   miles   out   of    the   route   to  the 

Duke  of    D 's,  which  makes  their  \Tsit 

more  extraordinary." 

**  I  never  before  heard  you,  my  dear  Emily, 
make  so  inhospitable  a  reflection,'*  said  Lord 
Vavasour,  "  and  we  are  but  the  more  obliged 
to  the  Walmers  for  coming  twenty  miles  out 
of  their  way  to  give  us  their  company  for  a  day 
or  two." 

Lady  Emily  looked  as  if  she  could  have  well 
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dispensed  with  the  obligation,  though  had  she 
been  asked  why,  she  could  hardly  have  given  a 
reason.  The  truth  was,  she  felt  so  happy,  that 
she  wished  for  no  change  in  the  circle  around 
her,  and  least  of  all,  the  addition  to  it  of 
persons  with  whom  she  was  but  slightly 
acquainted. 

During  the  morning,  Arlington  felt  unsettled 
and  unhinged;  the  society  of  Lady  IJmily 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  fail  in  occupying 
his  thoughts,  which,  in  spite  of  him,  recurred 
continually  to  the  expected  guest. 

How  would  she  receive  him?  and  what  would 
be  her  opinion  at  discovering,  which  she  could 
not  feil  to  do,  that  the  passionate  love,  pro- 
fessed for  herself  some  ten  weeks  before,  was 
now  transferred  to  another?  And  she  too,  com- 
pelled to  be  a  witness  to  his  inconstancy  !  How 
unfortimate  that  she  should  come !  But  then, 
perhaps.  Lady  Walmer  had  as  completely 
conquered  her  predilection  for  liim,  as  he  had 
his,  for  her.    In  that  case,  indeed,  all  would  be 
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well,  and  friendship  and  goodwill  might  take 
the  place  of  warmer  feelings.  But  no!  and 
here  vanity*,  that  self-flatterer,  whispered,  that 
her* s  was  not  a  passion  to  be  so  soon  cured ; — 
and  a  pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through  the 
generous  feelings  of  Arlington  as  he  contem- 
plated her  possible  chagrin,  that  almost  atoned 
for  the  egotism  which  led  him  to  believe  in  the 
continuance  of  her  attachment, — a  supposed 
fidelity,  which  had  he  analyzed  liis  sentiments, 
he  would  have  attributed  more  to  the  belief  of 
liis  own  merits,  than  to  her  stability. 

More  than  once,  during  the  day.  Lady  Emily, 
obser\'ing  his  abstraction,  rallied  him  on  it,  and 
it  required  a  considerable  effort  to  force  him- 
self to  reply  to  her  plaisanteries. 

Lord  and  Ladv  Walmcr  arrived  at  the  hour 
usually  chosen  by  people  of  tact  to  make  their 
appearance  in  a  country'  house, — namely,  that 
devoted  to  dressing  for  dinner ;  when  an  arrival 
breaks  in  on  no  one's  occupations,  and  the  first 
inter\'iew  with  the  persons  composing  the  society. 
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is  in  the  drawing-room  or  library,  just  in  time  to 
permit  the  greetings  of  reception,  before  the 
maitre  dliotel  announces  that  dinner  is  served. 
People  then  appear  in  fresh  garments  and  fresh 
looks,  take  their  places  naturally,  and  give  just 
enough  excitement,  by  the  mille  petits  riens  et 
on  dit,  that  new  comers  have  to  communicate, 
to  render  their  presence  not  merely  an  addition, 
but  an  acquisition  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  a 
country  house.  Not  so  arrive  the  unsophisti- 
cated persons,  unblessed  with  tact,  whom  some 
luckless  host  is  compelled  to  invite  to  his 
chateau.  A  fear  of  being  too  late  for  Lord 
R<xrhfort,  who  is  so  punctual,  induces  them  to 
start  on  their  journey  three  hours'  too  soon, 
and  they  drive  up  to  the  door  flushed  and 
heated,  with  uncurled  locks  and  dresses  chif- 
fonnes,  just  as  the  hostess  and  her  guests  are 
al>out  to  ascend  the  carriage  for  their  late 
morning  drive. 

The  dame  du  chateau  must  give  up  her  drive, 
to  remain  and  act  the  civil,  heartily  ^sishing 
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tbe  new  comers  twenty  mfles  off; — it  is  too 
earlv  for  them  to  dras^  for  dinner,  and  too  late 
to  make  a  chan^  in  their  tumbled  toilettes. 

They  hope  they  do  not  interrupt  Lady 
Rochfort's  driTe,  and  entreat  her  not  to  stand 
on  iviemonv  wiih  them,  half  an  hour  after  the 
oarriagvs  have  driven  away:  and  the  poor  hostess 
havinc  offered  them  refreshments,  abandons  her- 
self  to  the  in:«*m::Rable  and  inane  remarks  of 
the  IaJv  jn:e>:s.  while  the  husband  loi»ks  out  of 
the  window,  and  wor.dor?  when  Lord  Rochfort 
will  rt^uim  tVvnn  shix^tinir.  reminding  his  wife 
evor\"  half  hour,  how  uunecessiirv*  her  haste  had 
Ihvu.  and  shewinii  how  hoa\y  the  pressure  of 
time  hanj^i  on  his  ban  vis.  by  l»cating  a  tattoo 
on  the  window  frAme  and  tables  bv  the  wav 
of  U^cuiUns:  it.  Thev  an*  tiH^  tinxl  to  walk, 
but  r.ot  sutKciently  si>  to  retire  to  their 
clianiK^rs  to  refresh  and  n'pi>st*  tliemselves, 
as  their  consitierute  hostess  has  more  than 
once  pni{M^s<(l:  and  she  is  only  n»Heved  from 
her    thraldom     bv    the    rinirinsr    of   the    first 
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dinner  bell,  when,  half  dead  with  ennui,  and 
already  heartily  tired  of  her  new  guests,  she 
seeks  the  privacy  of  her  dressing-room,  and 
vents  in  yawns,  suppressed  during  the  two  last 
tedious  hours,  her  decouragement  morale. 

Other  \isitors  of  the  same  class,  sin  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Afraid  to  arrive  too  soon,  and  be 
in  Lady  Rochfort's  way,  they  set  out  an  hour 
too  late ;  the  second  dinner  bell  has  rung  as  they 
drive  to  the  door,  but  in  rushing  to  their  apart- 
ments, they  beg  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
assure  my  lady  that  they  will  be  ready  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  message  is  delivered,  not  sotto 
voce,  and  excites  the  dismay  of  all  the  assem- 
bled company,  who  know  what  fifteen  minutes 
mean,  when  imperials,  chaise  seats,  and  bonnet 
boxes  have  to  be  taken  dovgi  from  the  carriage, 
and  up  to  the  dressing-rooms,  unpacked  and 
huddled  on  by  the  cold  fingers  of  a  half-frozen 
lady*s  maid,  nearly  dislocated  from  the  motion 
of  the  dickey-box  or  rumble-tumble,  and  who 

VOL.   I.  H 
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has  forgotten  where  half  the  finery  most  wanted 
has  been  stowed  away. 

Some  of  the  guests  are  in  horror  at  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  spoiled  dinner;  and  others, 
more  fastidious^  are  shocked  at  the  notion  of 
a  fifteen  minutes'  toilette,  after  a  dusty  or  dirty 
road,  and  being  shut  up  so  many  hours,  when 
the  necessary  ablutions  alone  would  require 
more  than  that  brief  period ;  but  all  arc  discom* 
posed,  and  put  out  of  humour.  The  pendule, 
on  the  chimney,  is  often  anxiously  regarded; 
and  when  thrice  fifteen  minutes  have  elapsed,  the 
luckless  visitors  enter  the  library,  with  height- 
ened colour,  which  has  divided  itself,  with  im- 
partiality, between  their  noses  and  cheeks, 
**  making  the  white  one  re<l,"  and  draperies 
and  garnitures  as  *4iifiled  a^s  their  tempers. 
But  here,  end  not  the  miseries ;  for,  in  breath- 
less haste,  Madame  Mere  pours  forth  an  endlesn 
volley  of  apologies,  excuses,  and  demands  for 
pardon.     "  She  is  so  shocked, — so  sorrj^ — but 
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the  roads  were  so  bad,  the  post-horses  so  tired, 
and  they  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.'*  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  thus  filled  up,  until 
the  overpowered  hostess,  and  hungry  guests, 
their  last  remnant  of  patience  exhausted,  are 
summoned  to  the  salle-^-manger,  where,  over- 
done venison,  and  tepid  or  rechaufF(&es  entries, 
keep  alive  the  resentments  of  the  gourmands, 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the 
banquet,  to  the  tactless  causes  of  their  spoiled 
dinner. 

Never  did  Lady  Walmer  look  more  lovely, 
than  when  Arlington's  eyes  fell  on  her  as  he 
entered  the  library,  and  the  bright  colour 
which  tinged  her  cheek,  while  he  offered  his 
compliments  to  her,  added  to  her  loveliness, 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  it  excited  for  her 
in  his  breast.  When  her  hand  touched  his, 
he  thought  its  movement  tremulous;  though 
the  truth  was,  the  tremulousness  was  in  his 
hand,  and  not  in   hers.     But  she  was    more 

h2 
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rable  cumpaiiion  of  the  human  breast,  made 
him  feel  a  complacency  at  the  connction,  and 
a  warm  gratitude  towards  the  object  that  admi- 
nistered to  his  self-love.  Had  Lady  Walmer 
treated  him  with  haughtiness,  or  indifference, 
he  could  better  have  brooked  her  presence; 
but  now,  could  he  be  so  barbarous,  so  unfeel- 
ing, as  to  wound  the  heart  of  a  woman  who 
loved  him,  by  attentions  to  another,  which 
proved  the  transfer  of  his  affection  ?  No  !  the 
restraint  could  only  last  two  days;  she  would 
then  depart,  and,  probably,  the  unsophisti- 
cated Emily,  in  that  short  period,  would  not  be 
aware  of  the  decrease  of  his  attentions. 

So  reasoned  Arlington,  during  the  time  of  din- 
ner ;  and  though  he  would  have  willingly  risked 
wounding  Lady  Walmer's  feelings,  in  preference 
to  offending  Emily,  he  had  not  coiurage  to  pay 
the  latter  any  of  the  countless  and  nameless 
acts  of  prevenance,  which  she  had  been  for 
weeks  accustomed  to  receive  from  him.     Every 
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time  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table^  and,  truth  to  say,  that  was  continually, 
he  found  those  of  Lady  Walmer  fixed  on  him. 
Emily  being  by  his  side,  he  could  not,  without  a 
movement  of  his  head,  which  would  have  excited 
anew  the  agitation  and  distress  of  Lady  Wal* 
mer,  observe  the  sweet  countenance  of  his 
affianced  wife,  or  the  changes  produced  in  it 
by  his  unwonted  abstraction  and  coldness. 
Had  he  looked  on  it,  he  would  have  been 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  weakness ;  but,  as  it 
was,  he  yielded  to  a  false  sentiment  of  pity» 
springing  more  from  his  own  vanity,  than  any 
other  source.  When  the  ladies  rose  from  table, 
instead  of  seeking  the  eyes  of  Emily,  he  found 
himself  reading  in  those  of  her  rival,  her  thanks 
for  his  forbearance  :  but  turning  from  their  too 
eloquent  expression,  to  catch  the  retreating 
figure  of  Emily,  whose  languid  movements, 
and  dejected  air,  spoke  reproaches  to  his  heart, 
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he  ardently  pined  for  an  opportunity  of  again 
devoting  all  his  attentions  to  her,  free  from 
the  jealous  observation  of  Lady  Walmer. 


fjfti^^' 


eft  «* 


«  that  v^^^  ^as  ^^  ,^ae,  «^* 
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Her  preference  for  Arlington,  though  the  strong- 
est, and  perhaps  the  only  permanent  one  she 
had  ever  known,  woidd  not  have  mjured  her 
peace  of  mind,  had  her  vanity  not  been  wounded 
by  his  having  had  the  power  to  fly  from  her,  even 
at  the  moment  when  she  acknowledged  that  he 
was  dear  to  her.  Had  he  fled  in  despair  at  her 
coldness,  she  could  have  borne  it ;  but  as  it  was, 
ii  was  too  mortifying,  and  she  determined, 
coute  qui  coute,  to  win  him  back,  if  only  to 
prove  to  him,  that  when  again  at  her  feet,  she 
could  banish  him  for  ever. 

Day  after  day,  during  the  first  month  of  his 
absc*nce,  she  expected  a  letter,  breathing  repent- 
ance for  his  flight,  and  intreating  to  be  again 
restored  to  her  favour;  but  when  week  after 
week  passed  without  a  line  from  him,  her  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  Lady  Walmer  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  character  or  conduct 
of  Arlington,  and  consequently  misjudged  both 
»o  completely,  as  to  attribute  his  flight  to  a  want 

h5 
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of  affection,  derogatory  to  the  power  of  her  faa- 
cination ;  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
triumph  over  himself,  in  sacrificing  his  feelings 
to  her  peace. 

Some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Walmer  on  the 
sudden  departure  of  Arlington,  goaded  the  irri- 
table vanity  of  his  wife ;  who  having  been  proud 
of  displaying  her  conquest,  was  humiliated  that 
even  her  husband  should  think  her  adorers 
could  thus  easily  throw  off  her  chains. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings  when  in* 
telligence  reached  London,  that  Arlington  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Lady  Emily  Vava- 
sour. To  paint  her  anger,  would  be  impossible ; 
rage,  jealousy,  and  a  sense  of  humiliation  filled 
her  breast,  and  being  compelled  to  conceal  her 
emotions,  they  preyed  but  tlie  more  deeply  on 
her  ill-governed  mind.  The  emious  belles,  who 
had  disputed  with  her  the  conquest  of  Arling- 
ton, now  flocked  round  to  comment  on  his  ap- 
proaching marriage,  to  repeat  a  thousand  ex- 
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aggerated  tales  of  his  long  and  devoted  passion 
far  Lady  Emily;  the  immense  settlements  he 
had  offered,  and  the  splendid  diamonds  he  had 
commanded.  His  attachment  was  represented 
as  something  quite  worthy  of  the  days  of  ro- 
mance; and  Lady  Emily  was  pronounced  by 
these  soi  disant  friends  of  Lady  Walmer,  a 
most  fortunate  woman,  to  have  gained  the  heart 
of  such  a  man,  especially  when  it  was  taken  into 
consideration  how  many  women  had  sought  it, 
by  encouraging  his  attentions.  None  of  this 
malice  lost  its  effect  on  her  whom  it  was 
meant  to  wound;  she  felt — poignantly  felt  it 
— ^until  it  rankled  in  her  very  soul,  exciting  her 
to  sacrifice  pride,  delicacy,  and  every  feminine 
feeling  of  propriety,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  only  scheme  that  promised  a  salve  to  her 
wounded  vanity, — that,  of  again  securing  Arling- 
ton's affections,  and  shewing  the  envious  wo- 
men who  taunted  her,  how  easily  she  could 
make  him  resume  her  chains. 
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But  while  revolving  this  plan,  she  was  not 
forgetful  that  the  eyes  of  all  her  clique  were 
upon  her ;  and  this  weak  woman,  who  was  inca- 
pable of  conquering  the  feelings  of  wounded  va- 
nity, concealed  with  a  Spartan  firmness,  worthy 
of  a  good  cause,  the  anguish  it  inflicted.  Nay, 
she  afiected  to  be  pleased  at  the  marriage  ;  said 
she  had  long  known  of  the  attachment,  for  that 
Lord  Arlington  had  made  her  liis  confidant ;  an 
assertion  that  excited  an  exchange  of  sundry 
malicious  glances  between  the  ladies  composing 
her  audience,  none  of  which  escaped  her  obser- 
vation, though  she  pretended  not  to  remark 
them.  She  dwelt  with  exaggeration  on  the  qua- 
lities, mental  and  personal,  of  Lady  Emily,  with 
whom  she  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  and,  pro- 
claimed tliat  two  such  amiable  and  accomplished 
persons  could  not  fail  to  be  happy. 

This  ruse  imposed  on  no  one,  save  Lord  Wal- 
mer,  on  whom  it  took  entire  effect ;  and  he  felt 
much  gratified,  as  the  confession   of  his  wife's 
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having  been  Arlington's  confidant,  seemed  now 
to  explain,  most  satisfactorily  to  him,  all  the 
causes  of  their  former  long  interviews  and  habits 
of  intimacy,  which  had  often  excited  his  surprise, 
if  not  his  jealousy. 

But  all  was  now  explained ;  and  feeling  more 
cordially  disposed  towards  his  wife  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time,  he  yielded  a  ready 
assent  to  her  proposal  of  accepting  an  invitation 

to  the  Duke  of  D ,  which  he  had  pre>'iously 

nearly  determined  on  declining. 

Lady  Walmer  had  felt  as  little  inclination  a.s 
her  lord,  to  go  to  the  duke's,  until  she  recollec- 
ted that  Lord  Vavasour's  seat  was  only  twenty 
miles  out  of  the  route,  which  would  furnish 
her  with  an  excuse  for  accepting  an  invitation 
often  given,  of  staying  a  few  days  there.  She 
frankly  proposed  this  visit  to  her  lord,  who 
readily  agreed  to  it,  but  she  determined  on  not 
announcing  her  intention  to  Lord  Vavasour, 
until  she  was  on  the  eve  of  making  it,  lest  Ar- 
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lington  might  take  flight;  as  she  guessed  he 
could  feel  no  wish  of  encountering  her,  under 
present  circumstances. 

To  win  back  her  recreant  knight,  and  to  ex- 
hibit him  to  her  clique,  was  now  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  this  weak  woman  s  plans ;  and  she 
never  paused  to  ask  herself  if,  in  pursuing  her 
schemes,  the  happiness  of  the  young  and  amiable 
Lady  Emily,  as  well  as  that  of  Arlington,  might 
not  be  sacrificed.  No !  She  thought  not  of 
them;  self,  and  self  only,  was  consulted,  and, 
for  the  gratification  of  her  vanity,  she  was  reatly 
to  imolate  all  that  opposed  its  triumph. 

Lady  Walmer  was  not  naturally  a  bad  hearted 
or  wicked  person,  and  if,  a  few  months  before, 
any  one  could  have  foretold  her,  tliat  she  would 
act  as  she  was  now  doing,  she  would  have  des- 
pise<l  the  prediction  and  felt  insulted  by  the 
prophet ;  but  viuiity,  her  rulin^jf  passion,  she 
had  never  even  endeavoured  to  control,  and  so 
long  had  she  yielded  to  its  empire,  that  it  now 
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wfaollj  governed  her.  Instigated  by  this  mean 
and  unworthy  passion,  which  has  led  more  wo- 
men to  ruin  than  all  others  beside,  she  now 
fearlessly  ob^ed  its  dictates ;  and  determined  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  recover  her  empire 
over  Arlington,  who,  unconscious  of  her  real 
character,  attributed  that  to  affection,  which 
proceeded  from  vanity  alone ;  and  his  own 
self-love  being  flattered  by  it,  he  pitied  what, 
had  he  known  her  real  sentiments,  he  would 
have  despised. 

Into  how  many  snares  does  not  vanity  lead 
us,  and  how  often,  for  the  indulgence  of  that 
evil  passion  in  ourselves,  do  we  administer  to 
that  of  others !  Had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 
own  fatuity,  he  would  have  seen  that  Lady 
Walmer*s  present  conduct  was  as  inconsistent 
with  true  affection  as  it  was  with  female  deli- 
cacy ;  and  he  would  have  at  once  discouraged  her 
impropriety  of  conduct,  by  continuing  his  atten- 
tions to  her  innocent  and  amiable  rival.     But 
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men  are  as  prone  to  believe  in  the  force  and 
durability  of  the  passions  they  inspire^  as  are 
weak  women  ;  and  hence,  are  oftener  the  victims 
of  their  vanity  than  of  their  affections. 

When  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  Arlington  found  that  Lady  Wal- 
mer  had  established  a  t^te-a-tete  on  a  sofa, 
with  Lady  Emily  ;  leaving  Lady  Vavasour  and 
the  ^^-ife  of  the  rector,  who  had  joined  the  party, 
to  amuse  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
mana*u\Te  precluded  the  possibility  of  Arling- 
ton's having  an  opportmiity  of  saying  a  word  in 
private  to  Lady  Emily,  and  had  been  calculated 
upon,  and  arranged  accordingly,  by  the  wily 
Lady  Walmer. 

Nothing  could  be  so  disadvantageous  to  Emily, 
as  the  contrast  she  now  afforded  to  her  rival, 
who,  elated  with  the  success  of  her  glances 
at  dinner,  was  blooming  and  brilliant  in 
l)eauty,  while  Emily's  cheek  wore  a  paler  hue, 
and  her  eyes  looked  languid  and  heavv,  as  their 
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downcast  lids  tried  to  veil  them  from  the  search-* 
ing  gaze  of  Lady  Walmer,  who  seemed  as  if  she 
would  have  read  her  imnost  thoughts.  We  must, 
in  justice  to  Arlington^  add,  that  the  pallid  cheek 
and  hea\y  eyes  of  Emily^  thoiigh  thus  brought 
into  forcible  and  disadvantageous  contrast  with 
the  blooming  tint  and  sparkling  eyes  of  Lady 
Walmer,  never  had  more  attraction  for  him 
than  at  this  moment,  when  they  disclosed  how 
deep  must  be  the  sentiment  of  attachment  for 
himself,  which  could  so  soon  subdue  her  natural 
vivacitv,  and  shade  the  brilliant  character  of  her 
beauty.  Lady  Walmer  was  too  quick  sighted 
not  to  obser\'e  the  deep  interest  which  the  pen- 
sive looks  of  Emily  had  awakened,  and  too 
clever  not  to  try  and  divert  the  attention  of  her 
lover  to  some  other  point ;  she,  therefore,  pro- 
posed musicy  and  asked  Emily  to  sing,  though 
one  glance  at  her  countenance  must  have  be- 
trayed that  such  an  exertion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment would  be  impossible.     A  head-ache,  that 


Bevo' Suling  apokigr  fix^a  biemrt-adie,  was  ofibred 
as  an  excuse  &r  EmilTS  refosal;  and  Ladj 
Wslmer  proposed  to  accompanT  Iwnetf  oo  die 
piano^  that  Ladr  EmilT  might  hear  one  or  two 
new  soogs,  of  whidi  she  ^loke  in  high  tmiia. 
AriingtoQ  DOW  hoped  diat  while  Ladj  Walmcr 
was  singing,  he  might  haTe  an  opportunity  of 
saving  a  few  wwb  in  prirmte  to  Emilk,  and, 
ther^are,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  aong  or 
songs  to  whidi  she  alhided :  but  no  sooner  did 
she  rise  to  go  to  the  piano,  than  she  took  the 
arm  of  EmilT,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
called  to  Arlington  to  place  the  music  stool 
for  her. 

This  behest  performed,  ndule  she  was  play- 
ing the  symphony,  he  turned  to  Emily,  and 
with  a  look,  in  which  the  whole  tendemeas 
of  his  heart  was  displayed,  in  a  low  Toice, 
hoped  she  was  not  very  ill,  and  that  her  head- 
ache would  soon  subside.  The  look  and  manner 
that  accompanied  these  words,  carried  a  balm 
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to  the  feelings  of  her  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  she  thanked  him  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  while  replying  that  she  was 
sure  a  night's  sleep  would  perfectly  restore  her 
to  her  accustomed  health. 

Softly  as  the  few  words  which  passed  between 
the  lovers  had  been  spoken,  they  reached  the 
listening  ears  of  Lady  Walmer,  and  excited  a 
jealous  rage  in  her  breast,  whose  intensity  sur- 
prised her.  Admirably,  however,  suppressing 
all  exhibition  of  it,  she  playfully  requested  Ar- 
lington to  lead  Lady  Emily  in  front  of  her, 
adding,  that  she  was  foolishly  nervous,  and 
never  could  sing  if  people  were  behind  her. 

When  they  had  complied  with  her  request, 
and  that  both  were  so  placed  that  every  glance 
of  her's  could  command  them,  she  commenced 
the  following  song,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Arling- 
ton's face,  with  an  expression  of  deep  melan- 
choly, that  well  accorded  with  the  plaintive 
sound  of  her  low-toned  and  melodious  voice, 
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every  intonation  of  which  struck  reproaches  to 
the  mind  of  Arlington,  as  she  seemed  to  ad- 
dress him. 

"  Yes !  I  have  loved  thee  but  too  well, 
My  very  soul  was  giv*n  to  thee ; 
But  thou*st  dissolved  the  magic  spell, 
And  set  my  captive  fond  heart  free. 

But,  as  some  hapless  bird  confined. 
With  pinions  long  unused  to  soar, 

In  liberty  no  charms  would  find, 
Nor  pine  to  mount  in  air  once  more, 

So  feel  I,  for  this  heart  was  thine. 
So  long  thou  didst  its  feelings  sway  ; 

Its  bitterness  alone  is  mine, 

For  thou  hast  stol'n  its  peace  away 


To  describe  the  effect  of  this  song  upon 
Arlington,  every  line  of  wliich,  was  aided  by 
all  the  expression  that  the  touching  voice  and 
beautiful  countenance  of  the  singer  could  give 
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it,  would  be  impossible.  He  felt  as  if  every 
eye  and  ear  in  the  room  must  detect  in  it, 
all  that  Lady  Walmer  meant  him  alone  to 
comprehend.  Nor  was  he  reassured  when, 
stealing  a  look  at  Emily,  he  saw  astonishment 
and  pain  depicted  on  every  lineament  of  her 
intelligent  face. 

When  the  song  ended,  and  before  Lady 
Walmer  could  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
few  of  her  auditors  who  felt  disposed  to  pay 
her  any,  Lady  Vavasour  left  her  seat,  and  ap- 
proaching her  daughter,  drew  her  arm  within 
her's,  and  gently  led  her  from  the  room.  Ar- 
lington would  have  given  worlds  to  have  fol- 
lowed them,  and  to  have  helped  to  support  the 
tottering  steps  of  his  beloved  Emily ;  but  he 
felt  that  were  he  to  do  so,  Lady  Walmer  was 
capable  of  making  some  scene,  which  would 
only  sene  to  compromise  herself  and  him,  and, 
therefore,  remained  in  the  salon. 

Lord  Vavasour  happily  relieved  him  from  a 
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tete-a-tete  with  Lady  Walmer,  which  she  had 
evidently  resolved  to  effect ;    and  that  good-na- 
tured, but  somewhat  obtuse  man,  having  com- 
plimented her  on  her  voice,  lamented  the  in- 
disposition   of   his   daughter,   which,   he  said, 
he  could  in  no  way  account  for ;    as,  in  general, 
she  was  the  most  healthy,  as  well  as  the  most 
cheerful   person,  in   the   world ;    "  but,"  con- 
tinued the  fond   father,    "all  you  ladies,    on 
certain  occasions,  are  apt   to  be   agitated," — 
here  both  his  listeners  looked  alarmed, — "  and 
the  period  fixed  for  the  marriage   of  Emily, 
and    my   friend," — laying   his   hand   affection- 
ately on   the    shoulder   of   Arlington, — "  now 
draws  so  near,   that  one  must  not  wonder  if 
my  poor  Emily,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  hap- 
piness,   sometimes   feels   a  few   pangs   at    the 
thoughts  of  leaving  her  doting  parents.     You 
n^-ill  forgive  this,  won't  you,  my  dear  Arling- 
ton ?    for,  be  assured,  she  who  feels  the  most 
regret  at  leaving  her  father's  home,  will  be  the 
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most  likely  to  make  that  of  her  husband  a 
scene  of  happiness." 

Lady  Wahner  writhed  under  the  emotions 
this  speech  was  so  well  calculated  to  call 
forth ;  and  was  incapable  of  any  other  reply 
than  a  bow  of  assent ;  while  Arlington  studi- 
ously avoided  her  glance,  feeling  unable  to 
support  the  reproaches  he  was  convinced  it 
would  convey. 

When  Lady  Vavasour  returned  to  the  salon, 
her  manner  towards  Lady  Wabner  was  so 
coldly  resened,  that  even  Arlington,  pre-oc- 
cupied  as  he  was,  could  not  help  being 
struck  \%-ith  it,  and  pitied  the  embarrassment  it 
e\'idently  caused  that  lady.  He  approached 
Lady  Vavasour,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
she  left  Lady  Emily  better ;  but  a  stem  look, 
and  freezing  reply,  that  she  was  doing  well, 
dLscouragcd  him  from  any  further  conversa- 
tion. 

The   rest  of    the   evening  passed    away    as 
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dully  as  all  evenings  do,  between  people  who 
have  few  ideas  in  common,  and  when  no  one 
in  the  circle  has  the  power  or  the  inclination, 
pour  faire  des  frais,  for  amusing  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Les  femines  abandonn^es  par  Tamour,  devotes  par 
neceMite,  m^chantes  par  temperament,  et  medisantes 
par  en  vie." 

Mrs.  Preston,  the  rector's  wife,  or  lady,  as 
she  loved  to  be  called,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  private  conversation  with  Lady  Vavasour 
during  the  evening,  had  not  been  an  unmind- 
ful, or  unprejudiced  spectatress  of  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Walmer  during  dinner,  and  the  soiree 
that  followed  it.  She  was  one  of  those  ob- 
servant,  and  loquacious  ladies,  of  which  almost 
every   coimtry    town  offers  an   example,   who 

VOL.  I.  I 
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are  much  prone  to  examine  the  actions  and 
words  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact, and  to  communicate  the  results  of  their 
examinations,  with  all  their  comments  there- 
upon. An  extreme  activity  of  mind,  never 
turned  to  any  laudable  pursuit,  left  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton ample  time  and  resources,  for  making  her- 
self au  fait  of  all  the  private  histories  of  every 
family  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  her  visits 
were  received  by  the  ladies  of  her  neighbour- 
hood, who  happened  to  have  gossiping  pro- 
pensities, with  the  same  satisfaction  with  which 
a  certain  Sunday  newspaper  is  opened  by  many 
of  its  readers,  who  are  dying  to  see  what  is 
said  of  their  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

Mrs.  Preston  had  passed  her  years  of  maiden- 
hood as  dame  de  compagnie,  with  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Chatterwell,  where  her  quick 
perception  of  character  enabled  her  to  till  the 
role  of  critic  to  the  guests,  and  admirer  to  the 
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hostess  and  her  daiighter^  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  two  latter.  By  a  peculiarity  of  optics, 
she  saw  nothing  but  defects  in  the  visitors,  and 
naught  but  perfections  in  her  protectresses ;  and 
when  the  clerical  preceptor  of  the  marquis,  (the 
only  son  of  his  doting  mother,)  was  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  lucrative  living  of  Chatterwell, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  hand  of  the 
precise  Miss  Dunstan  was  the  only  stipulation 
to  the  gift  proposed  by  the  marchioness,  to 
the  luckless  prelate. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage ;  the  dame  de  compagnie  was  to  be  got 
rid  of  handsomely;  the  preceptor  was  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  two  last  points  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  marchioness'  plans  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  making  the  living  of  the  parson 
provide  a  living  for  the  toady. 

They  equally  disliked  each  other,  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ? — nothing  but  to  marry,  and  con- 
tinue their  mutual  dislike  under  the  small  roof 

i2 
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of  the  rectory,  as  they  had  done  under  the  aristo* 
cratic  one  of  Chatterwell  during  so  many  yean. 
The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  now  Countess  of 
Elesmere,  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  would-be 
beauty,  who  had  disputed  the  conquest  of  Ar- 
lington's heart  with  Lady  Walmer,  and  who  had 
never  forgiven  his  preference  of  the  latter. 
His  subsequent  departure  from  London,  and 
the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage,  had 
gratified  her,  in  the  belief  that  both  wore 
highly  mortifying  to  her  rival.  She  it  was  who 
had  taunted  Lady  Walmer,  by  repeating  every 
particular  she  could  learn  or  invent,  relative  to 
the  intended  marriage ;  and,  recollecting  tliat  her 
ci-devant  toady  was  now  a  near  neighbour  of  the 
Vavasours,  she  wrote  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation she  could  from  her  Argus,  in  return, 
communicating  the  former  supposed  liaison  of 
Arlington  and  Lady  Wahner,  with  a  prohibi- 
tion not  to  mention  it  to  l-»ady  Vavasour,  which 
she  knew  would   have  precisely  the    contrary 
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effect,  as  the  mischief-Ioying  propensities  of 
Mrs.  Preston  were  well  known  to  her. 

"  I  hope,"  (wrote  Lady  Elesmere,)  "  that 
Lord  Arlington  has  entirely  conquered  his  pas- 
sion for  my  coquettish  friend ;  but  such  is  her 
power  over  him,  that  I  shoidd  tremble,  were 
I  Lady  Emily,  to  l^t  him  come  again  within 
reach  of  this  syren." 

Lady  Elesmere  dispatched  this  letter  the  day 
she  had  discovered  the  intention  of  the  Walmers 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  Vavasour  Castle,  on  their 

way  to  the  Duke  of  D 's,  an  intention  which 

her  lord  heard  Lord  Walmer  conmiunicate 
to  some  of  his  clique  at  White's,  and  which 
Lord  Elesmere  repeated  to  his  wife.  She  felt 
sure,  that  not  only  woidd  Lady  Walmer  find  a 
severe  observer  in  Mrs.  Preston,  but  that  all 
she  knew,  guessed,  or  feared,  woidd,  under  the 
seal  of  secresy,  be  disclosed  to  Lady  Vavasour ; 
who,  being  a  woman  more  remarkable  for  se- 
verity of  morals,  than  perception  of  character, 
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or  clearness  of  intellect,  was  precisely  the  per- 
son most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  dis- 
closure, and  to  make  a  use  of  it  little  calculated 
to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  the  persons 
most  concerned. 

All  had  occurred  as  the  artful  Lady  Elesmere 
had  foreseen  and  wished.  Furnished  with  the 
clue  sent  in  her  letter,  Mrs.  Preston  inters 
preted  every  glance  and  movement  of  Lady 
Walmer  and  Arlington  into  a  proof  of  passed 
guilt  and  present  attachment.  '^  Her  dear, 
sweet,  innocent  Lady  Emily  was  a  victim  about 
to  be  ofiered  up,  and  she  ought,  she  would, 
save  her." 

No  sooner  had  she  foimd  herself  t^te-4-t^te, 
in  a  comer  with  Lady  Vavasour,  than  she  began 
to  animadvert  on  Lady  Walmer,  imtil,  by  de- 
grees, she  had  made  her  hostess  acquainted 
with  all  she  had  heard,  suspected,  or  imagined ; 
so  that  when  the  song  was  given,  accompanied 
by  the  tender  glances,  and  impassioned  manner 
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that  marked  its  performance,  it  seemed,  to  tlie 
prejudiced  feelings  of  Lady  Vavasour,  a  con- 
▼incing  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  that  she  had 
been  hearing  for  the  last  two  hours. 

Observing  the  effect  the  song  produced  on  her 
daughter,  she  rose,  as  already  related,  and  led 
her  from  the  room;  and  it  required  no  little 
self-command  on  her  part  to  resist  expressing 
her  sentiments  to  Emily ;  who  sought  her  pil- 
low with  that  overpowering,  though  vague, 
sense  of  unhappiness,  which  oppresses  the 
young  and  sensitive  heart,  when  it  first  yields 
to  doubt  or  suspicion,  and  admits  these  insi- 
dious passions  into  the  sanctuary  where  love 
and  confidence  had  before  only  been  known. 

The  impassioned  glances  of  Lady  Walmer, 
fixed  with  such  intensity  on  Arlington,  her  af- 
fianced husband,  haimted  her  imagination ;  the 
words  of  the  song,  so  boldly,  so  unfemininely, 
addressed  to  him,  seemed  still  to  sound  in  her 
ears ;  and  his  evident  constraint  ever  since  Lady 
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Walmer's  arrival,  announced  even  to  her  unso^ 
phisticated  mind  some  imderstanding  between 
them,  inimical  to  her  peace.  Then  came  the 
recollection  of  the  visible  perturbation  of  her 
mother,  and  the  offended  air  with  which  she 
led  her  from  the  saloon.  All  this  must  have 
some  cause,  and  her  parent  must  have  seen 
much  to  disapprove  ere  she  would  have  been 
so  evidently  ruffled.  And  here,  tears,  the  first 
that  love  had  ever  brought  into  her  eyes,  flowed 
in  abundance. 

Fondly,  and  entirely  had  she  allowed  herself 
to  love  Arlington ;  and  her  parents  had  unre- 
servedly sanctioned  the  attachment,  which  a  few 
weeks  would  have  seen  ratified  at  the  altar, — 
but  now — and  her  tears  streamed  afresh — it 
was  but  too  evident,  another  had  claims  on  his 
heart,  and  that  other,  a  married  woman. 

The  high  sense  of  moral  rectitude  of  Emily 
was  as  much  wounded  as  her  afiection ;  she  had 
never  mixed  in  any  society,  but  of  those  whose 
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conduct  was  irreproachable;  had  never  been 
initiated  into  the  scandalous  histories,  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  equally  tend  to  sully  the 
mind  accustomed  to  hear  them ;  hence  the  shock 
of  seeing  her  betrothed  husband  claimed  as  a 
lover,  by  a  married  woman,  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  her  peace. 

She  had  so  often  heard  Arlington  express 
his  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  had  so  frequently 
found  lys  moral  and  religious  sentiments  ac- 
cordant with  her  own,  that  she  now  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  contemplating  him  in  such  a 
new,  such  a  different  point  of  view ;  and  she 
passed  the  first  sleepless  hours  of  her  life,  in 
weeping  over  her  delusion.  And  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  bitter  thoughts,  came  the  consoling 
one,  that  he  had  not  returned  the  passionate 
glances  of  Lady  Walmer.  No!  Emily  had 
observed,  with  woman's  instinctive  quickness, 
that  he  seemed  to  shrink  from,  rather  than  re- 
turn them ;  and  this  recollection  was  soothing. 

I  o 
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Yes ;  he  must  love  her ;  he  could  not  forget  aU 
the  vows  they  had  exchanged,  all  the  plans  for 
the  future,  they  had  arranged  together.  He 
was  too  happy  before  Lady  Walmer  came,  to 
admit  of  Emily *s  doubting  that  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  any  one  but  her ;  and  with  this  conso- 
latory thought,  she  closed  her  weary  and  tearful 
eyea  in  slumber. 

To  a  deep  sensibility,  Emily  Vavasour  united 
the  rare  accompaniment  of  a  most  sweet  and 
equal  temper ;  and,  though  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  feminine  softness,  which  might  lead  super- 
ficial observers  to  conclude  that  she  was  de- 
ficient in  firmness,  she  was  yet,  by  no  means 
wanting  in  that  essential  quality ;  a  quality  as 
different  from  its  mean  substitute,  obstinacy, 
as  rashness  is  from  true  courage,  prudery  from 
virtue,  and  bigotry  from  reUgion. 

She  felt,  even  while  her  heart  was  agonized 
at  the  thought,  that  she  could  separate  herself 
for  ever  from  Arlington,    were  she  convinced 
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that  he  was  unworthy  her  affection;  but  she 
prayed  that  this  conviction  might  never  be 
forced  on  her. 

First  love  in  an  elevated  mind,  is  pure  as 
the  first  breath  of  the  morning  zephyr,  and 
beantiful  as  Hope,  ere  it  has  learnt  to  doubt. 

Emily's  purity  and  confidence  chased  away 
the  doubts  that  had  clouded  her  mind,  as  the 
sun  dispels  the  vapours  that  would  obscure 
its  brilliancy,  and  she  slept  the  slumber  of  in- 
nocence ;  that  light  and  peaceful  sleep,  whicli 
never  descends  on  the  lids  of  guilt,  and  rarely 
visits  those  on  whom  passion  has  left  its  burn- 
ing trace. 

Visions  of  happiness  were  present  to  lier 
imagination ;  Arlington  led  her  through  \  er- 
dant  meads,  where  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers 
courted  her  touch ;  and  his  voice,  uttering  vows 
of  love,  came  to  her  ear,  mingled  with  the  joy- 
inspiring  notes  of  innumerable  birds.  Her 
father  smiled  on  her,  and  her  mother  blessed 
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her.  Thus,  the  pure  imagination  of  this  young 
and  charming  girl  presented  to  her  even  in 
sleep,  the  images  most  dear  and  attractive  to 
her  innocent  mind. 

Lady  Vavasour  no  sooner  found  herself  alone 
with  her  lord,  which  happened  not  ere  they 
had  sought  their  pillows,  than  the  nuptial  couch 
was  made,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  the  bed  of 
thorns,  by  being  chosen  as  the  scene  of  do- 
mestic jars,  unpleasant  disclosures,  and  painful 
consultations ;  hence  the  alarm  entertained  by 
so  many  bachelors,  who  renounce  the  smiles  of 
the  saffron-robed  god  from  the  bare  apprehen- 
sion of  "  curtain  lectures." 

All  that  Mrs.  Preston  had  stated,  relative  to 
Arlington's  former  passion  for  Lady  Walmer, 
was  now  repeated  to  Lord  Vavasour,  with  the 
high  colouring  given  by  a  prudish  woman  and 
an  affectionate  mother,  alarmed  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  onlv  child. 

Lord  Vavasour  had  lived   much  in   the  gay 
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world  in  his  youths  and  had  learned  to  look  on 
certain  liaisons  in  it,  with  a  charity,  little  in 
accordance  with  the  severity  of  his  wife's  prin- 
ciples ;  so  that  a  difference  of  opinion  often 
arose  between  them,  which,  the  laxity  of  his 
notions,  and  the  over-prudishness  of  her*s, 
rendered  as  dangerous  to  harmony,  as  it 
was  unavailing  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  either.  The  first  pause  which  the 
volubility  of  Lady  Vavasour  allowed,  was  filled 
up  by  her  lord  bursting  into  a  laugh,  and 
exclaiming, 

"  Stuff! — luonsense!  my  dear;  how  can  you 
listen  to  such  gossip?  How  like  that  inter- 
fering busybody,  Mrs,  Preston,  to  come  here 
and  fill  your  cars  with  tales  of  forgotten  scan- 
dal !  Do  you  suppose  that  Arlington,  a  fine, 
handsome  young  man,  mingling  in  certain 
cliques,  where  certain  attachments  are,  if  not 
openly  acknowledged,  at  least  tacitly  tolerated, 
has  been  liWng  like  a  saint  ?  *' 
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*'  Really,  Lord  Vavasour,  it  is  quite  dreadful 
to  hear  you  talk,  —  you,  a  husband  and  a 
father,  making  light  of  conduct  the  most  repre- 
hensible, the  most  wicked !" 

"  Well,  well,  after  all,  my  dear,  recollect 
that  when  you  married  me,  I  did  not  pass  for 
a  saint ;  nay,  I  verily  believe  I  was  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  sinners  about  town ;  and 
yet,  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  a  bad  hus- 
band." 

This  appeal  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Vavasour;  and  candour  and 
affection  both  led  her  to  admit,  that,  if  her 
husband*s  theory  sometimes  tempted  him  to 
**  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,*^ 
in  practice,  his  conduct  had  been  irreproach- 
able ;  and  this  opportune  recollection  somewhat 
softened  the  severity  of  her  strictures  on  the 
supposed  guilt  of  Arlington. 

Her  more  pacific  tone,  produced  a  corrrspond- 
ent  effect  on  her  lord ;  and  he  begged  her  not 
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to  hint  a  word  of  what  she  had  heard  to  Emily, 
while  he  promised  to  keep  an  observant  eye  on 
the  conduct  of  their  intended  son-in-law. 

"  If  it  be  true,"  said  Lord  Vavasour,  "  that 
Arlington  has  had  an  attachment  to  Lady 
Walmer,  and,  as  is  supposed,  that  it  was  re- 
ciprocal, there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that, 
if  it  still  continued,  he  would  seek  the  hand 
of  our  daughter;  and  to  make  him  now  suffer 
for  passed  folly,  would  be  unreasonable." 

"  There  now,  my  dear,  interrupted  Lady 
Vavasour,  "  you  do  so  provoke  me  by  calling 
guilt, —  serious,  dreadful  guilt, — folly.  Have 
we  not  cause  to  tremble  for  the  future  happi- 
ness of  our  good,  our  innocent  child,  if  we 
commit  it  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  who  has 
indulged  a  passion  for  a  married  woman  ? " 

"  But  this  attachment  may,  and,  we  ought 
to  hope,  has  been  unattended  with  guilt,"  re- 
plied Lord  Vavasour;  "Arlington  may  have 
seen  his  danger  in  time,  and  avoided  it ;  look 
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at  the  fair  side  of  the  picture,  my  dear,  and 
let  us  believe  that,  in  half  the  liaisons  to 
which  guilt  is  attributed,  the  appearance  only 
exists." 

Lord  Vavasour  tried  to  think  as  he  spoke ; 
but  now,  that  all  Mrs.  Preston's  tales  were  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  lus  wife's  personal 
observation,  and,  indeed,  by  his  own  late- 
awakened  consciousness  of  something  strange 
and  embarrassed  in  Arlington,  as  well  as  some- 
thing indescribable  in  Lady  Walmer's  manner, 
he  felt  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right, 
though  he  would  not  admit  his  apprehension 
to  his  wife.  He  determined  to  obser\'e  them 
narrowly,  and,  perhaps  for  tlie  first  time  of 
his  life,  fell  asleep  with  the  painful  sensation 
of  mistrusting  a  person  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  esteem. 

It  rarely  hapi)ens  that  even  the  most  inno- 
cent can  escape,  when  their  actions  are  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  suspicion,  which,   like 
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jealousy,  gives  its  own  colouring  to  every  object 
on  which  it  reflects.  In  such  cases,  persons 
imagine  they  are  only  examining,  when  they 
have  already  condemned,  because  they  go  to 
the  trial  with  excited  susceptibilities,  predis- 
posed to  find  the  suspected,  guilty. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'*  C'est  le  propre  des  passions  d'alt^rer  le  jugement,  et  de 
nous  faire  perdre  ce  sens  droit  qui  nous  montre  les  choses 
sous  leur  veritable  aspect" 

When  the  party  met  at  breakfast,  the  next 
morning,  the  marked  coldness  of  Lady  Vava- 
sour's manner  towards  Lady  Walmer,  and  the 
embarrassment  that  coldness  evidently  occa- 
sioned  to  her  who  was  the  object  of  it,  enlisted 
all  the  sympathy  of  Arlington  on  her  side.  She 
was  now  an  object  of  pity  to  him — a  dangerous 
position  for  the  pityer,  at  least,  if  not  for  the 
pitied, ^and  conscious  that  she  had  placed  herself 
in  her  present  humiliating  situation,  through  a 
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misplaced  affection  for  him,  (though  he  would 
willingly,  gladly  have  dispensed  with  it,)  still 
he  felt  himself  boimd  to  bestow  more  attention 
on  her,  now  that  there  was  a  visible  diminution 
of  it  on  the  part  of  her  host  and  hostess. 

The  constrained  politeness  of  the  Vavasours, 
so  different  to  the  empressment  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  evinced  towards  her, 
piqued  the  pride  of  Lady  Walmer,  and  a  desire 
of  avenging  herself  on  them,  was  soon  added 
to  her  selfish  wish  of  winning  Arlington  again 
into  her  chains : — to  such  lengths  can  vanity  and 
egoism  push  their  heartless  votaries,  who  begin 
by  being  only  weak,  and  end  by  being  wicked. 

Emily  entered  the  breakfast-room,  with  re- 
newed hopes  of  happiness,  and  restored  confi- 
dence in  her  lover.  A  refi-eshing  slumber  had 
brought  back  the  roses  to  her  cheek,  and  anima- 
tion to  her  countenance ;  a  bright  simshine  illu- 
minated every  object  that  met  her  gaze,  and  its 
exhilirating  effects  made  themselves  even  more 
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evident  on  her  youthful  frame  and  elastic  spirits, 
than  on  the  trees  and  herbage  on  which  it  shone, 
imparting  to  each  a  thousand  brilliant  hues. 

She  smiled  at  her  foreboding  fears  of  the 
evening  before,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for 
having  yielded  to  them  for  a  moment ;  it  was 
an  injustice  to  Arlington  for  which  she  longed 
to  make  him  amends ;  and,  afler  all,  what  had 
she  observed,  at  which  she  had  a  right  to  be 
dissatisfied?  Nothing.  Lady  Walmer,  it  is 
true,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Arlington  all  the 
evening;  and  her  manner  of  appearing  to  ad- 
dress her  song  exclusively  to  him,  was  peculiar, 
and  had  wounded  her ;  but  it  might  be  only  her 
general  manner ;  she  was  perhaps  one  of  those 
coquettish  persons  of  whom  Emily  had  read, 
more  than  observed,  and  Arlington  being  the 
only  young  man  present,  she  had  played  off 
her  propensities  on  him.  It  could  be  nothing 
else !  and  again  she  blamed  herself  for  having 
been  made  unhappy. 
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All  this  passed  through  the  pure  mind  of  the 
lovely,  and  amiable  girl,  as  she  performed  the 
duties  of  her  simple,  but  elegant  toilette  de 
matin,  to  which  she  gave  even  more  than  her' 
accustomed  attention ;  determined,  with  a  wo- 
man's latent  feeling  of  vanity,  to  wear  her  best 
looks,  as  an  amende  to  her  lover,  for  having 
worn  her  worst,  the  previous  evening. 

The  pale  cheek,  and  languid  eye  of  Emily, 
had  often  been  present  to  Arlington's  imagi- 
nation during  the  night:  he  loved  her  more 
fondly  than  ever,  for  those  proofs  of  her  af- 
fection, and  reproached  himself  bitterly  for 
haWng  called  them  forth.  He  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  determined  to  resume  all  his 
wonted  attention  to  her,  and  little  disposed 
to  bestow  any  portion  of  it  on  Lady  Walmer ; 
when  the  ill-judged  display  of  coldness,  almost 
amounting  to  inci\ility,  of  the  host  and  hostess 
to  her,  and  their  constrained  manner  towards 
himself,  completely  changed  the  current  of  his 
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feelings^  and  piqued  him  into  a  display  of  atten- 
tion towards  her,  that  would,  otherwise,  have 
never  been  paid. 

Lord  Walmer,  who  appeared  totally  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  around  him, 
having  happened  to  look  at  his  wife,  observed 
aloud,  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pale  ;  and  with  his  habitual  good-nature,  hoped 
she  was  not  ill.  Tliis  drew  from  the  lady  an 
avowal,  that  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and  a  stolen  glance  at  Arling- 
ton,— which  was  duly  noted  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Vavasour, — implied  that  he  was  the  cause; 
which  so  vexed  them,  that  they  could  not 
force  themselves  to  utter  the  usual  regrets,  or 
expressions  of  interest,  always  used  on  such 
occasions ; — an  omission,  which  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Arlington,  and  induced  him  to 
redouble  his  civilities. 

Lady  Walmer  having  remarked  the  night 
before,  how  much  the  paleness,  and  air  abattii. 
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of  Emily,  had  increased  the  interest  of  her 
loFer  for  her,  determined  to  emulate  these  in- 
dications of  sensibility.  With  her  it  was  easily 
done ;  she  had  only  to  leave  off  the  rouge, 
which  daily  lent  her  cheek  its  bright  tint,  and 
assume  a  languid  air,  and  the  metamorphosis 
was  complete.  It  might  have  been  lost  on  Ar- 
lington, who  was  determined  not  to  look  at  her, 
had  not  the  observation  of  Lord  Walmer 
draiitu  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  her  imusual 
pallor  struck  him  with  pity,  little  judging  its 
cause. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Emily  entered, 
glowing  with  health  and  beauty,  animation 
sparkKng  in  her  liquid  eye,  and  playing  on 
her  rich  lips,  which  parted  with  smiles  as  she 
replied  to  the  various  inquiries  of  interest  and 
affection,  that  met  her  at  every  side. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you ;  never  slept 
better ;  and  awoke  as  if  I  had  never  had  a  head- 
ache :**  were  the  answers  to  all ;  and  a  sweet 
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smile,  and  cordial  shake-hands  to  Arlington, 
set  his  mind  at  rest  as  to  Aw  having  wounded 
her  peace  the  night  before. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  lingering  feeling  of 
vanity  in  the  sentiment  of  disappointment, 
with  which  he  heard  her  avowal  of  perfect 
health,  and  marked  her  appearance  of  gaiety. 
Then,  after  all,  she  did  not  love  him  as  well 
as  he  had  fancied,  and  the  indisposition  of 
the  night  before  had  nothing  to  do  x^-ith  him. 
No!  it  was  the  unfortunate  Lady  Walmer, 
who  was  to  be  pitied,  and  who  was  placed 
in  her  present  painful  humiliating  position, 
through  her  uncontrolablc  affection  for  him. 

All  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind, 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  shewed  much 
more  attention  to  the  unworthy  coquette,  than 
liis  engagement  with  Emily  ought  to  have 
allowed;  and  the  dear  innocent  girl,  deter- 
mining to  atone  for  her  suspicions  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  made  an  effort  to  maintain  her 
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cheerfulness  during  the  repast,  and  succeeded 
ao  welly  that  she  never  appeared  more  beau- 
tiful, or  more  brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  all  around 
her. 

Lord  Walmer  announced  his  intention,  after 
breakfast,  of  leaving  Vavasour  Castle  the  next 
morning,  and  the  faint  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure expressed  by  its  owners,  struck  even  him, 
as  being  most  inhospitable,  though  his  obtuseness 
generally  prevented  his  remarking  many  things, 
which  must  have  been  observed  by  others. 

Much  as  Arlington  wished  them  gone, — 
and  he  sincerely  desired  it, — ^yet  he  was 
shocked  at  what  he  considered  the  rudeness  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour,  and  he  felt  increased 
pity  for  Lady  Walmer,  at  the  gaucherie  of 
her  position. 

A  drive  to  view  some  picturesque  site  in 
the  neighbourhood,  kept  the  ladies  together, 
under  mutual  constraint,  until  the  first  dinner- 
bell  sent  them  to  their  dressing-rooms ;  and  a 
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dull  dinner,  unenlivened  by  a  single  effort  at 
gaiety,  except  on  the  part  of  Emily,  who  vainly 
tried  to  dissipate  the  general  gloom,  was  fol- 
lowed by  as  dull  an  evening ;  for  each,  and 
all,  felt  under  a  restraint. 

Lady  Vavasour  sent  Emily  to  her  dressing- 
room  for  her  salts,  to  relieve  a  head-ache ;  and 
Arlington  eagerly  seized  an  opportimity  of 
quitting  the  room  a  moment  after.  He  met 
Lady  Emily  descending  the  stairs,  and  the 
mutual  restraint  both  had  undei^one  for  the 
last  two  days,  made  them  feel  this  meeting 
with  double  pleasure.  Arlington  drew  her  arm 
within  his,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart 
and  then  to  his  lips,  repeated  those  vows  of 
affection,  which  were  so  gratifying  to  the  art- 
less girl. 

"  Dear,  dear  Emily,"  said  he,  "  how  long 
have  the  two  last  days  appeared  to  me,  and 
how  blissiul  is  it  to  meet  you  again  alone, 
even  for  a  few  minutes." 
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^'  I  too,  have  thought  them  long/*  replied 
Emily,  as,  with  a  look  beaming  with  confidence 
and  aflfection,  she  fixed  her  mild  eyes  on  his. 

"  Bless  you,  dearest!  for  the  avowal,"  said 
Arlington ;  and  again  and  again  the  little 
iriiite  hand  that  rested  within  his,  was  pressed 
to  his  lips.  ''  Tell  me,  my  own  Emily,  that 
you,  like  me,  look  forward  with  delight  to  the 
happy  future,  when  united  in  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  marriage,  we  shall  never  be  separated?" 

"  Yes,  dearest  Charles,"  said  the  blushing 
girl,  "  all  my  wishes, — all  my  hopes, — are 
centered  in  the  happy  prospect  of  being  your 
wife ;  and  except  that  I  must  leave  my  father 
and  mother," — ^and  here  a  tear  trembled  in 
her  eye, — "  I  should  be  too  happy.  But  let 
OS  go  to  my  mother ;  see," — holding  up  the 
flacon  of  salts, — "  how  youVe  made  me  for- 
get her  already." 

Again  was  her  hand  pressed  to  the  lips  of 
her  lover,  as  she  tried  gently  to  disengage  it ; 
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and  never  did  he  feel  so  passionately  and 
devotedly  attached  to  her  as  at  this  moment, 
when  hope  whispered,  "  In  a  few  days,  this 
charming  and  pure-minded  creature  will  be 
your  wife." 

When  they  entered  the  salon,  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Walmer  flashed  with  rage  and  jealousy^ 
as  she  marked  the  expression  of  happiness  in 
their  countenances;  but  Arlington  was  too  joyous 
to  think  of  her,  or  if  he  did  for  a  moment,  it 
was  only  to  rejoice  that  the  next  day  she  would 
be  no  longer  present  to  interrupt  his  felicity. 
He  felt  that  never  had  Emily  been  so  dear  to 
him  as  at  this  moment,  and  his  indifference  to 
Lady  Walmer  had  grown  almost  into  repug- 
nance. 

At  length  the  soirfee  which  had  dragged  so 
heanly  along,  drew  to  its  close ;  and  as  the 
ladies  rose  to  leave  the  drawing-room.  Lady 
Walmer  found  means  to  slip  a  note  into  the 
hand  of  Arlington. 
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On  going  to  his  room,  he  read  the  following 
lines,  almost  illegible,  from  the  trembling  of  the 
hand  that  traced  them. 

''  It  is  necessary,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  that 
we  meet  once  more,  where  I  can  speak  to  you 
without  witnesses  or  interruption; — no  place 
offers  itself,  but  my  dressing-room;  so  come 
there,  as  soon  as  you  have  perused  this.** 

The  first  impulse  of  Arlington  was  to  decline 
the  interview ;  but  then,  came  the  reflection, 
that  she  would  sit  up  expecting  him ;  and  this 
avoidance  of  her  would  appear  ungrateful,  and 
unkind. 

He  reflected  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  mind 
in  a  chaos  of  agitation,  when  at  length  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  writing  to  her,  and 
leaving  the  letter  at  her  door. 

He  wrote  a  hurried  and  almost  incoherent 
letter,  in  which  he  avowed  his  love  for,    and 
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engagement  to  Emily,  and  the  impossibility^ 
under  such  circumstances,  of  haying  a  clandes* 
tine  interview  with  her  who  demanded  it. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  candour,  and  actu- 
ated by  the  hope  that  his  confession  might 
excite  the  better  feelings  of  Lady  Walmer, 
he  opened  his  whole  soul  to  her,  and  his 
passion  for  her  rival  was  exposed  with  all  the 
fervour  which  his  pen  could  give  it.  He  prayed 
her  to  pardon  his  passed  folly  and  presumption, 
in  having  sought  to  win  her  pity  to  a  passion 
unworthy  of  her  purity ;  and  bidding  her  fare- 
well, assured  her  of  his  eternal  friendship,  and 
respect. 

He  took  this  letter  to  the  door  of  her 
dressing-room,  tapped  gently  at  it,  intending 
when  it  was  opened,  to  place  the  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  retire;  but  at  the  moment  she 
appeared  at  the  door,  footsteps  were  heard  ad- 
vancing, light  flashed  along  the  corridor,  and 
Lady  Walmer,  grasping  his  arm,  pulled,  rather 
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than  led  him  into  the  room,  and,  with  trem- 
bling hands  again  fisustened  it. 

She  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
voice  of  her  husband,  demanding  entrance 
threw  both  Arlington  and  herself  into  a  state 
of  agitation  difficult  to  be  imagined.  To 
push  Arlington  behind  the  window-curtain, 
and  open  the  door,  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  her  despair  may  be  conceived,  when  she 
saw  Lord  Walmer,  en  robe  de  chambre,  place 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  sofa,  a  position 
indicating  his  intention  of  not  soon  quitting  it. 

"  Well,  my  love,  have  you  observed  how 
very  coldly,  not  to  say  imdvilly,  the  Vavasours 
have  behaved  to  us  ?"  asked  Lord  Walmer. 

''  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  them/* 
replied  the  agitated  wife,  (whose  heart  throbbed 
violently,  while  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
emotion,)  "  they  are  very  dull  people,  and 
shocking  bores.*' 

"  You  must  except  Lady  Emily,**  said  Lord 
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Walmer,  '^  for  she  is  as  agreeable  as  she  is 
beautifiil.  Arlington  is  a  happy  dog^  to  get 
such  a  wife ;  every  man  in  London  wiU  envy 
him!" 

Lady  Wabner  felt  enraged  that  Arlington 
should  hear  such  warm  commendations  of  Emily, 
and  jealousy  and  envy  sent  their  pangs  to  her 
heart. 

"  How  fondly  attached  she  seems  to  him,** 
resumed  Lord  Walmer ;  "  I  have  caught  those 
beautiful  eyes  of  her's,  fixed  on  his  face  fifty 
times  since  we  have  been  here,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  deep  tenderness  as  I  never 
saw  before,  and  then  withdrawn,  as  if  fearful 
of  being  observed/' 

Lady  Walmer  writhed  at  every  word  her 
husband  uttered. 

At  this  moment,  her  lap-dog,  Medore,  who 
had  been  asleep,  awoke  by  the  voice  of  Lord 
Walmer,  ran  from  under  the  sofa,  and  begun 
barking  violently. 
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"  Hang  that  dog!  what  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?*'  said  Lord  Wahner. 

"  Nothing,  nothing!"  replied  Lady  Walmer, 
terrified  lest  the  dog  should  approach  the  win- 
dow :  ^^  Medore,  Medore,  be  quiet !  but  in  vain 
were  her  caUs  to  the  dog;  he  barked  still 
louder  than  ever,  and  ran  roimd  the  room, 
continually  approaching  the  window.  Her 
heart  almost  died  within  her  when  Lord  Wal- 
mer rose,  and  walked  towards  it,  exclaiming, 
*•'  Don't  be  frightened — there  is  a  cat  or  some- 
thing here." 

"  No,  no!"  said  Lady  Walmer,  seizing  his 
arm,  "  there  is  nothing  there ;  let  us  drive 
Medore  out  of  the  room;"  and  she  attempted 
to  catch  the  dog. 

"  Depend  on  it,"  said  Lord  Wahner,  "  there 
is  a  cat  behind  that  curtain,  for  you  see  Medore 
always  runs  towards  it — nay,  I'm  sure  I  saw 
it  move.  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  ob8er\'ing  her 
agitation,  "  I  shall  soon  see  what  is  there." 
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"  Oh,  do  not ! "  said  Lady  Walmer,  gasping 
with  terror,  and  holding  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Why,  my  love,  this  is  quite  childish ;  I 
never  saw  you  nervous  before,"  said  the  hus- 
band ;  but  at  this  moment,  the  dog  ran  behind 
the  curtain,  barking  more  violently  than  ever, 
and  Lord  Walmer,  breaking  from  the  grssp 
of  his  wife,  pursued  Medore,  and  lifting  the 
curtain — ^beheld  Arlington  ! 

To  convey  a  description  of  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  of  each  of  the  trio,  would 
be  impossible.  Arlington  attempted  to  speak, 
but  Lord  Walmer  interrupted  him,  by  saying, 

"  All  explanation,  my  lord,  is  now  unneces- 
sary. Your  concealment  beliind  that  curtain, 
and  this  lady's  anxiety  to  prevent  my  approach- 
ing it,  explains  all.  For  you,  madam,'*  casting 
a  glance  of  anger  and  contempt  at  his  wife, 
"  you  see  me  now  for  the  last  time  ;  I  prohibit 
you  from  ever  again  addressing  the  husband 
vou  have  betrayed  and  dishonoured;  and  the 
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laws  of  my  country  shall  soon  dissolve  the  ties 
that  unite  us.'* 

He  approached  the  door  to  leave  the  room, 
but  Lady  Walmer  clung  to  his  arm. 

''  Oh,  leave  me  not !  do  not  abandon  me,  I 
implore,  I  intreat  of  you ! "  cried  she  in  agony ; 
'*  I  am  innocent,  indeed  I  am  innocent ! " 

''  Dare  you  make  such  an  assertion,  after  the 
discovery  I  have  made  ? "  said  the  enraged  hus- 
band. "  No,  madam,  I  am  no  longer  your 
dupe  f  and  so  saying,  he  scornfully  freed  him- 
self from  her  grasp,  and  left  the  chamber. 

Lady  Walmer  sank  fainting  on  the  sofa ;  and 
Arlington,  nearly  as  overcome  as  herself,  was 
almost  incapable  of  administering  her  any  assist- 
ance. He  felt  as  if  in  a  fearful  dream ;  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  minutes  seemed  to 
comprise  hours  of  torture ;  and  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  insensible  form  of  her  who  had  caused 
all  this  mischief,  he  turned  from  her  with  a 
sensation  almost  approaching  to  loathing.     The 
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future,  —  the  gloomy,  interminable  future, — 
seemed  imfolded  to  his  prophetic  gaze,  and 
Emily,  his  promised  bride,  was  never  loved 
with  such  intense  passion,  as  at  this  moment, 
when  he  felt  there  was  an  impassable  barrier 
placed  between  them  for  ever. 

On  coming  to  her  senses.  Lady  Walmer  shud- 
dered when  her  eyes  fell  on  Arlington.  There 
was  an  expression  of  despair  on  his  brow  that 
alarmed  her,  and  she  hardly  dared  to  meet 
his  glance. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ? "  she  at  length  ex- 
claimed; "Can  you  not  go  to  him,  and  con- 
vince him  of  my  innocence  ?  "  but  the  last  word 
expired  on  her  tongue,  as  conscience  whispered 
her  how  faulty,  how  odious,  had  been  her  con- 
duct. 

"  But  how  account  for  my  being  concealed 
in  this  room?"  asked  Arlington. 

"  True,  true,"  uttered  she  in  agony,  "all, 
all  is  lost,  and  I  am  wretched  for  life ! " 
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Had  she  said  we,  instead  of  /,  he  might  have 
pitied  her;  but,  seeing  her  wholly  engrossed  by 
selfy  he  remembered  with  bitterness,  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  wretchedness.  An 
intuitive  feeling  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  rushed  through  hers,  and,  turning  from 
him,  she  exclaimed,  "  Leave  me,  leave  me! 
would  that  we  had  never  met!*' 

Arlington  seized  a  pen,  and  unable  to  trust 
himself  to  speak,  he  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines, 
saying,  that  though  the  imwilling  cause  of  her 
misfortune,  he  was  willing  to  lighten  or  share 
it,  and  should  wait  in  his  own  room  her  further 
commands.  He  placed  this  note  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  silently  withdrew; — being  him- 
self, and  leaving  her,  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter 
regret  for  the  passed,  and  the  most  fearful  fore- 
bodings for  the  future. 


Vol.  i.  *  7 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

Quand  on  a  pu  dire :  J'ai  un  ami !  qu'il  doit  etre  affireux 
ce  mot :  Je  I'ai  eu ! 

It  is  long  since  we  left  Desbrow,  pursuing  his 
melancholy  journey  to  Ayrshire  Abbey,  and  not 
even  the  anticipation  of  seeing  his  beloved 
Cecile  could  cheer  his  depressed  spirits. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  as  he 
looked  from  his  carriage,  while  it  wound  through 
the  park,  the  leafless  trees,  through  which  the 
wind  mournfully  whistled,  as  in  fitful  gusts  it 
shook  their  branches,  or  scattered  the  dead 
leaves  in  the  air,  seemed  in  harmonv  with  his 
sombre  feelings. 
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How  lately  had  he  passed  through  this  park, 
when  gay  in  verdure,  the  trees  wore  their  leafy 
honours,  and  innumerable  feathered  choristers 
sent  forth  their  glad  notes.  The  amiable  and 
excellent  mistress  of  those  domains  was  then 
in  high  health,  glad  and  gladdening  all  around 
her :  but  where  was  she  now  ?  in  the  grave — 
over  which  the  night-i/vinds  sighed  her  requiem. 
The  lamps  threw  a  lugubrious  gleam  over  the 
train  of  servants  in  deep  mourning,  that  lined  the 
haU ;  and  their  serious  faces  shewed  that  their 
mourning  was  not  merely  external.  He  was 
told  that  the  Marquis  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  were  in  their  dressing-rooms,  and  he 
hastened  to  change  his  dress. 

The  duties  of  the  toilette  performed,  he  en- 
tered the  library,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Cecile,  Lord  Ayrshire,  and  a 
stranger,  whom  he  concluded  to  be  the  father 
of  his  betrothed. 

The  meeting  was   almost   a  silent   one,  for 
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al}  were  unable  to  express  the  feelings  with 
which  their  hearts  were  overflowing.  The 
thoughts  of  each  were  with  the  dead;  and 
they  dared  not  trust  themselves  to  express 
them  but  by  affectionate  pressures  of  the 
hand. 

The  marquis,  after  a  few  minutes  had  re- 
stored him  to  composure,  presented  Desbrow 
to  the  Comte  de  Bethune,  who  advanced  cere- 
moniously, and,  a  la  francaise,  offered  to  em- 
brace him ;  while  Desbrow,  unaccustomed  to 
this  Gallic  habit,  drew  back  astonished,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  a  TAnglaise,  which  the 
comte  coldly  touched,  evidently  piqued  at 
Desbrow's  manque  d*usage,  as  he  considered  it. 

Cecile  had  never  appeared  so  beautiful  to  the 
eyes  of  her  lover,  as  at  this  moment ;  her  deep 
mourning,  contrasted  with  the  exquisite  fairness 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  pensive  expression 
of  her  lovely  face,  had  something  so  calm,  yet 
touching,  in  it,  that  during  several  minutes  he 
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could  not  take  his  eyes  fix)m  her.  Grrief  seemed 
to  have  lent  her  beauty  a  purer^  higher  character; 
and  resignation  rendered  that  grief  ahnost  holy. 

When  Desbrow  did  look  from  her,  he  was 
struck  by  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Ayrshire ;  he  seemed  as  if  ten  years  had 
been  added  to  his  age ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow, 
his  eyes  dim  and  swollen,  his  shoulders  bowed, 
and  his  whole  person  was  emaciated. 

His  next  glance  fell  on  the  Comte  de  Be- 
thune,  who  might  have  served  as  the  type  of  a 
French  nobleman  of  Fancien  regime  ; — tall  and 
thin,  ^-ith  great  personal  beauty,  yet  with  a 
cold  and  repulsive  countenance,  and  a  manner, 
from  which  dignity  and  studied  politeness 
seemed  to  have  excluded  cordiality. 

Dinner  was  announced,  while  yet  Desbrow 
was  making  his  mental  observations  on  the 
comte ;  and  Lord  Ayrshire,  placing  the  hand  of 
Cecile  within  that  of  her  lover,  led  the  way  to 
the  salle-ii-manger. 
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The  now  vacant  place,  which  Desbrow  had 
seen  so  often  filled  by  Lady  Ayrshire,  renewed 
the  feelings  of  all  three ; — there  was  the  same 
room,  the  same  plate, — servants,  all  was  as  in 
passed  times,  but  her  presence  was  wanted,  who 
had  been  wont  to  spread  happiness  around. 

The  repast  would  have  been  a  silent  one, 
but  for  the  comte,  who  expatiated  with  a 
culinary  erudition,  that  would  not  have  shamed 
Grimod  de  laReyniere  himself,  on  the  different 
entries  and  entremets,  the  fumets  of  the  gibier, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  grouse,  ptar- 
megan  and  black  cock,  with  the  coq  de  bruyere 
and  gelinotte,  always  according  the  preference 
to  the  gibier  of  Ids  ovm  favoured  country, 
which  none  of  the  present  party  were  disposed 
to  dispute. 

The  i^-ines  of  France  then  engrossed  his  con- 
versation, and  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  their 
acknowledged  superiority,  naming  those  which 
ought  only  to  be  tasted,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
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palate  for  some  other  still  more  rare  vintage, 
and  those  which  might  he  drunk. 

Though  his  incessant  bavardage  was  a  relief 
to  the  circle,  by  preventing  the  necessity  of 
their  conversing,  an  effort  to  which  each  of 
the  trio  felt  themselves  to  be  incapable,  yet  it 
left  the  impression  on  their  minds,  of  how 
obtuse  must  be  his  feelings  who  could  thus 
shew  so  little  respect  to  theirs ;  and  Desbrow 
saw  the  blush  of  shame  mantle  the  pale  cheek 
of  Cecile,  as  her  timid  eye  turned  to  observe 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  her  father. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  more  pain- 
fully embarrassing,  than  that  in  which  persons 
are  placed,  when  witnessing  the  display  of  the 
obtuseness  or  want  of  tact  of  near  relations,  be- 
fore those  on  whom  they  are  anxious  that  a 
favourable  impression  should  be  made. 

Cecile  felt  this  keenly,  and  the  more  so,  as 
her  deep  regret  for  Lady  Ayrshire  rendered 
her  almost  indignant  that  her  loss  should  be  so 
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Httle  lamented  bj  one  who  owed  so  much  to 
her  kindness,  and  that  one,  her  parent. 

Lord  Ayrshire  and  Desbrow  sympathized  too 
truly  in  her  feelings,  not  to  be  aware  of 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  and  both  felt  as 
if  drawn  still  more  fondly  towards  her,  by  ob- 
serving all  she  suffered  by  her  father's  want  of 
feeling. 

When  Cecile  had  withdrawn,  and  left  the 
gentlemen  to  themselves,  the  comte  made  what 
he  considered  a  complimentary  speech  to  Des- 
brow, on  his  good  fortune,  on  having  secured 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady,  of  whom,  although 
his  daughter,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  any 
man  might  be  proud. 

Desbrow  warmly  assented,  but  when  the 
comte  added,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
Desbrow's  entering  into  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  distinguished  families  in  France,  his  assent 
was  merely  given  by  a  bow ;  which  the  comte 
evidentlv  considered   a   very  insufficient    mark 
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of  acknowledgment,  as  he  quickly  shewed,  by 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  pique,  that  for  his  part, 
had  he  only  consulted  his  own  feelings,  he 
must,  notwithstanding  his  high  opinion  of 
Monsieur  Desbrow,  have  preferred  seeing  his 
daughter  allied  to  some  one  of  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  his  own  country,  all  of  whom  Would 
doubtless  be  anxious  to  lay  their  honours  at 
her  feet,  than  to  have  her  married  in  England. 

This  speech  merited  no  flattering  reply,  and 
received  none,  for  Desbrow  felt  that  the  only 
objection  which  ever  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  when  he  first  loved  Cecile,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  of  another  country;  an 
objection  that  he  quickly  forgot,  when  her 
qualities  came  to  be  known,  and  which  he  had 
never  since  remembered,  imtil  it  was  now  so 
disagreeably  obtruded  on  his  attention. 

Lord  Ayrshire  saw  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  comte  to  continue  the  conversation  much 
longer  in  the  same  strain ;  and  endeavoured  to 
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turn  it,  by  expressing  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  prevail  on  Comte  de  Bethune  to  pass  a 
few  months  with  him,  that  the  marriage  of 
Cecile,  might  take  place  in  Scotland,  adding, 
*^  I  shall  be  so  solitary,  that  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  stay  with  me." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  my  dear  lord,"  re- 
plied the  comte;  "  les  convenances," — that 
first  essential  in  the  code  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  before  wliich  all  others  give  way, — "  pre- 
clude my  daughter  remaining  under  your 
roof,  now  that  her  cousin  is  no  more ;  and 
demand  that  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  should 
be  presented  at  the  Court  of  France,  before 
she  changes  her  name.  She  has  many  rela- 
tions, all  anxious  to  renew  their  claims  on  her 
attention  ;  and  the  period  allotted  for  her 
mourning  cannot  be  better  employed,  than 
in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  her 
country,  and  distinguished  connexions. — Mon- 
sieur  Desbrow," — bowing    to   him, — "  ^^ill,    I 
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doubt  not^  see  the  propriety  of  this  mea- 
sure; and  also,  that  of  having  the  nup- 
tial knot  tied  in  France;  as  the  marriage 
of  a  Bethime  ought  not  to  be  celebrated 
elsewhere  than  in  the  capital  where  her 
ancestors  have  filled  such  distinguished  situa- 
tions." 

The  pompous  airs  of  the  comte  seemed 
equally  repugnant  to  Lord  Ayrshire,  as  to 
Desbrow;  both  felt  his  presence  a  restraint 
on  them,  and  were  glad  when  coffee  was  an- 
nounced, to  interrupt  his  harangues. 

During  the  evening,  the  comte  seemed  de- 
termined on  saving,  or  doing,  whatever  was 
most  likely  to  woimd  the  peculiarities  of 
Desbrow :  on  each  of  these  occasions,  Cecile 
would  cast  a  beseeching  look  at  her  lover, 
who  instantly  checked  the  reply  that  rose  to 
his  lips,  and  her  eyes  thanked  him  for  the 
forbearance,  more  eloquently  than  words  could 
have  done. 
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Never  had  Desbrow  passed  the  hours  so 
heavily  at  Ayrshire  Abbey,  as  on  this  evening. 
To  revert  uninterruptedly  to  passed  happiness, 
would  have  been  luxury  to  the  state  of  re- 
straint in  which  he  felt  himself  placed :  but 
at  length.  Lord  Ayrshire,  taking  compassion 
on  his  visible  uneasiness,  proposed  a  party  of 
picquet  to  the  comte,  which  left  the  lovers  at 
liberty  to  converse  together  for  an  hour,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Their  first  words  were  spent  in  deploring 
the  loss  of  Lady  Ayrshire.  Before  them  was 
her  chair,  placed  near  the  small  table  appro- 
priated to  her  use,  and  which  still  wore  its 
wonted  appearance.  The  vase,  filled  vriih 
flowers  ;  her  books,  paper-knife,  smelling- 
bottle,  and  pencil,  were  all  as  when  she  had 
used  them;  as  her  Lord  had  requested  that 
they  might  not  be  touched.  Her  portrait,  a 
striking  likeness,  hung  nearly  over  the  chair, 
she  used  to  occupy,  and  seemed  to  wear  her 
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own  benignant  smile,  as  if  regarding  the  loved 
objects  around  her. 

Cecile  pointed  out  all  this  to  Desbrow, 
knowing  that  he  could  sympathize  in  the  feel- 
ings thej  awakened ;  and  still  further  excited 
his  regret  and  reverence  for  the  dead,  by  tell- 
ing him  how  kindly  and  affectionately  he  had 
been  named  by  her,  in  her  last  hours.  "  I 
know  that  you  \^'ill  bear  with  my  father  s  pe- 
culiarities/' said  Cecile ;  "  he  has  never  lived 
much  in  England,  and  has  certain  prejudices, 
that  we  must  rather  sooth  than  irritate.  I 
am  too  English,  not  to  feel  this,  and  not  to 
be  aware  how  it  must  strike  you,  but  I  hope, 
I  trust,  you  will  bear  with  him." 

What  would  not  Desbrow  have  borne  with, 
to  be  so  intrcatcd  !  and  he  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  promise  he  repeated,  that  she  might 
count  on  his  submitting  to  anything,  or  every- 
thing, rather  than  give  her  a  moment's  pain. 

Both    felt    happier  after   this   conversation, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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and  to  prove  its  beneficial  results  on  him, 
Desbrow  became  more  attentive  to  the  Comte 
de  Bethime,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
cultivate  his  good  opinion. 

The  second  day,  he  ventured  to  express 
his  regret,  that  the  brother  of  Cecile  had 
not  accompanied  his  £Etther  to  England;  and 
repeated  his  desire  to  become  known  to 
him. 

"  These  are  not  times,"  replied  the  comte, 
^*  mon  cher  Monsieur  Desbrow,  for  a  military 
man  to  quit  liis  post ;  my  son  will  be  always 
foimd  near  his  sovereign,  who  has,  alas!  but 
too  much  occasion  for  devoted  adiicrents,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  disaffection,  which 
threatens  to  overset  liis  tlu'one,  and  destroy 
his  kingdom." 

"  We  must  hope,"  said  Lord  Ayrshire, 
"  that  France  is  not  in  so  dangerous  a  state 
as  you  think." 

"  Would  that  it  were  not !"  said  the  comte ; 
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**  but  daily  experience  proves,  that  unless 
Charles  X.  has  firmness  enough  to  adopt 
the  measures  recommended  to  him  by  those 
who  have  the  sense  to  oppose  themselves  to 
the  overwhehning  flow  of  anarchy,  which,  under 
the  name  of  liberal  principles,  aims  at  over- 
setting the  throne,  and  the  altar,  all  must  be 
lost.  The  press,  must  be  put  down,  Mon- 
sieur Desbrow,  or  it  will  put  us  down;  but, 
luckily,  the  king  has  now  those  around  him, 
who  are  devoted  to  I'ancien  regime,  and  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
liberals." 

LfOrd  Ayrshire  saw  by  the  heightened  co- 
lour, and  flasliing  eye  of  Desbrow,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings wliich  the  speech  of  Comte  de  Bethunc 
excited;  and  giving  him  an  expressive  look, 
to  deprecate  any  remonstrance,  he  hastened 
to  change  the  subject. 

Wlien    Desbrow  found  himself  alone   with 

L    2 
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Lord  Ayrshire,   the    latter    spoke    to  him  as 
follows : 

''  I  am  aware,  mj  dear  friend,  that  such 
is  your  affection  for  Cecile,  that  your  happi- 
ness depends  on  a  imion  with  her;  if,  there- 
fore, you  wish  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
oppose  this  union,  beware  of  offending  the 
political,  religious,  or  national  prejudices  of  her 
father.  With  many  good  qualities,  he  is  fuU 
of  prejudices,  and  un tolerating  and  unforgiv- 
ing to  those  who  offer  any  opposition  to 
them;  bear  ^^-ith  him,  for  argument  is  use- 
less,— nay  worse, — would  only  lead  to  disa- 
greement, in  which  your  happiness,  and  that 
of  Cecile,  may  be  compromised.  I  wish  your 
marriage  could  have  taken  place  in  England; 
and  so  wished  my  dear  lost  \*'ife;  for,  know- 
ing the  character  of  Comte  dc  Bethune,  as  I 
do,  I  like  not  the  idea  of  our  dear  Cecile 
being  confided  to  one,  who,  though  her  father, 
is   so   uncongenial    to    her   in   every   respect  ; 
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but  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  we  must  only 
hope  the  best,  and  avoid  every  possible  occa- 
sion of  offending  the  too-susceptible  comte. 
Cedle  is  ill  at  ease  with  him ;  he  is  jealous 
of  her  affection  for  me,  and  her  attachment 
to  England,  and  all  that  is  English  :  this  feel- 
ing breaks  forth  continually,  but  she  bears  it 
admirably  ;  we,  my  dear  Mend,  must  take 
care  not  to  add  to  her  sufferings,  by  excit- 
ing his  displeasure,  which  is  but  too  easily 
aroused  on  the  most  trivial  subjects,  where 
his  prejudices  are  touched,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually on  the  qui  vive." 

Desbrow  felt  the  justice  of  Lord  Ayrshire's 
counsel,  and  the  friendship  which  dictated  it, 
and  he  promised  to  follow  it  strictly:  a  reso- 
lution which  it  required  no  little  self-com- 
mand to  fulfil,  as  scarcely  an  hour  passed, 
in  which  Comte  de  Bethune  did  not  try  his 
forbearance  to  its  utmost  extent,  by  the  dis- 
play of  illiberality,  and  prejudices,  more  suited 
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to  the  feudal  sjrstem  of  Tancieii  ligimey  of 
which  he  was  always  lamentiiig  the  suppressicMi, 
than  the  enHghtened  views  of  the  nineteenth 
centuij. 

But  well  was  Desbrow  repaid  for  his  for- 
bearance towards  the  Either,  by  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  charming  daughter, 
who  became  every  hour  more  dear  to  him, 
as  her  inestimable  qualities  became  more 
known.  Her  touching  attention  to  Lord 
Ayrshire,  endeavouring  to  anticipate  his  wishes, 
and  to  supply  the  place  of  her  he  had  lost ; 
her  sweetness,  and  patience,  under  all  the 
wajrward  humours  of  her  £Either,  and  the  tact 
vrith  which  she  soothed  them ;  but,  above  all, 
her  frank,  yet  modest  manner  of  marking  her 
affection  for  himself,  enchanted  her  lover, 
and  there  was  no  personal  sacrifice  that  he 
would  not  willingly  have  made,  to  insure  her 
happiness. 

Desbrow  wished  much,  that  the  Comte  de 
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Bethune  should  see  one,  or  both  of  his  estates, 
and  consulted  Cecflei  on  the  propriety  of  en- 
gaging him  to  visit  them ;  but  the  blush  that 
roae  to  her  cheek  as  she  hesitated  to  reply, 
told  him  ihe  wished  it  not. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  looked  afiec- 
donately  in  his  face,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
**  It  is  painful  to  expose,  even  to  the  one 
most  dear  to  us,  the  foibles  of  a  parent; 
but  yet,  you  are  so  good,  and  so  forbearing, 
that  I  may  remind  you,  that  my  poor  father 
lost  an  immense  fortune  by  the  Revolution ; 
his  chateaux,  estates, — ^all  were  confiscated : 
and  when  he  sees,  or  is  engaged  to  see,  the 
mansions  and  domains  of  others,  he  reverts 
with  bitterness  to  those  he  once  possessed, 
and  becomes  soured  by  the  reminiscence. 
He  is  proud,  very  proud,  which  we  must 
forgive,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  his  pre- 
sent comparative  poverty  that  makes  him  so; 
fcr  all  who  knew  him  in  his   splendour,   de- 
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cUre  that  he  was  then,  firee  firom  this  weak- 
ness. He  suffers  acutely  at  the  idea  of  my 
going  to  you  a  portionless  bride;  and  the 
sight  of  your  residences  might  only  awaken 
painful  feelings." 

It  was  thusy  that  Cecile  each  day  softened 
down  the  asperities  of  her  father  and  lover, 
and  rendered  herself  each  hour  dearer  to  the 
latter.  Upon  her  parent  too,  she  must  have 
produced  a  similar  effect,  but  that  all  his  affec- 
tion, and  what  was  still  much  stronger,  his 
pride,  were  centered  in  his  only  son,  the  sup- 
porter of  his  ancient  name,  and  the  inheritor 
of  the  titles,  and  the  dilapidated  part  of  the 
fortune  of  his  ancestors,  which  the  indemnity 
had  restored  to  him.  This  son  was  his  idol,  the 
constant  subject  of  his  conversation,  and  referred 
to  on  all  occasions,  as  one,  from  whose  opinion 
there  was  no  appeal. 

There  is  something  in  the  natures  of  even 
the  best  persons,  which  induces  them  to  hear 
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with  distaste,  if  not  doubt,  the  continued 
praises  of  some  one  unknown ;  and  when  the 
Athenians  banished  Aristides,  because  they 
were  tired  of  hearing  him  called  "The  Just!" 
they  were  true  to  that  alloy  in  human  nature, 
which  turns  with  disgust  from  praise  bestowed 
on  another,  however  well  merited.  A  woman, 
held  up  as  a  beauty  before  seen,  is  sure  to 
appear  less  handsome  (however  beautiful  she 
may  be)  to  those  who  have  been  hearing  exag- 
gerated descriptions  of  her;  and  virtue  and 
talents,  extravagantly  praised,  are  apt  to  en- 
gender doubt  of  their  existence,  or  disinclina- 
tion towards  their  possessor. 

Lord  Ayrshire,  with  all  his  good-nature, 
became  tired  of  hearing  the  excellence,  mental 
and  personal,  of  Auguste  de  Bethune,  who,  if 
his  partial  fEither  was  to  be  believed,  was  a 
second  Admirable  Crichton  ;  and  Desbrow  too, 
found  himself,  malgr6  lui,  rather  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  this  "  faultless  monster,"  who 
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was    represented    as    handsomest,     ''  wisest, 
virtuest,  best." 

Cecile  alone  felt  disposed  to  render  her  bro- 
ther justice.  She  remembered  with  fondness, 
the  fine,  impetuous,  high-spirited  boy,  with 
curly  locks,  brilliant  eyes,  and  inexhaustible 
gaiety,  who  was  always  either  quarrelling  with, 
or  kissing  her,  when  they  met  as  children  ;  and 
though  a  long  period  had  now  elapsed  since 
she  had  seen  him,  she  felt  all  a  sister's  parti- 
ality, though  she  had  sufficient  tact  and  per- 
ception, to  wish  that  her  father  praised  him  less 
frequently  and  extravagantly. 

It  was  difficult  for  Desbrow  to  command  his 
temper,  when  he  heard  the  Comte  de  Bethune 
find  fault  with  Cecile's  deportment  and  mode 
of  walking,  observing,  "C'est  bien  Anglais, 
je  vous  demande  pardone,  messieurs,  mais 
nous  chongeroiis  tout  cela  k  Paris.**  Her  toi- 
lette and  toumure  were  also  censured  by 
her  fastidious  father,  who  repeated  his  longing 
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desire  that  she  might  profit  from  the  taste  and 
address  of  the  Parisian  modistes. 

Now,  Desbrow  was  justly  proud  of  the  tour- 
nure  of  Cecile,  which  was  peculiarly  elegant 
and  dignified;  and  her  toilette,  which  was 
ahrays  simple,  yet  well  chosen  and  becoming, 
fully  met  his  approbation ;  so  diat  he  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  his  impatience,  when  he 
heard  the  tasteless  comments  of  the  Comte. 
But  an  appealing  look  of  intreaty  from  her, 
silenced  the  defence  that  was  rising  to  his 
lips,  and  which  could  not  have  fitiled  to  offend 
her  father ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  feel- 
ing an  increased  admiration  for  all  that  the 
Comte  disapproved. 

The  presence  of  Comte  de  Bethune,  imposed 
a  restraint  on  the  three  persons  with  whom  he 
was  thrown,  that  was  every  hour  more  pain- 
iblly  felt.  Lord  Ayrshire  kindly  endeavoured 
to  occupy  him  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
at  picquet  or  chess,  during   which  time  Des- 
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brow,  seated  by  Cecile,  was  consoled  for  th^ 
constraint  he  had  endured  during  the  long  day ; 
but  so  quickly  flew  the  moments  near  her, 
that  the  interminable  hours  passed  in  the  so* 
ciety  of  her  fEither,  seemed  of  endless  dura- 
tion by  the  force  of  contrast, — at  least,  so 
thought  her  lover ! 

At  last,  the  day  arrived,  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  father  and  daughter;  and  Lord 
Ayrshire  and  Desbrow,  anxious  to  be  with 
Cecile  as  long  as  possible,  determined  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Dover.  Gladly  would  they  have 
gone  to  France,  to  save  her  from  being  wholly 
left  to  the  uncongenial  society  of  her  parent, 
but  that  Lord  Ayrshire  felt  that,  in  his  afflic- 
tion, the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital  would 
be  as  unbearable  as  inconvenantes ;  and  he  knew 
sufficient  of  Comte  de  Bcthune,  to  be  aware 
that  the  period  of  Cecile's  residence  there,  would 
be  devoted  to  introducing  her  to  all  his  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances. 
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Desbrow,  feeling  the  incompatibility  of  his 
character,  with  that  of  his  future  beau  pere, 
thought  it  best  to  avoid  personal  intercourse 
with  him,  until  the  period  fixed  for  his  mar- 
riage had  arrived;  and  much  as  he  regretted 
tearing  himself  away  from  Cecile,  he  submitted 
to  it,  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  Jime, 
the  time  named  for  his  nuptials,  with  all  the 
impatience  of  an  ardent  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  On  eiit  dit  un  ange  auz  ailes  couples,  tomb4,  du  kaut 
des  cieux  sur  la  terre,  et  pass^  de  la  joie  aux  lannet, 
sans  transitions,  sans  faute,  et  sans  chute." 

The  morning  that  was  to  see  Cecile  leave  the 
mansion,  which  had  been  from  childhood  her 
happy  home,  broke  heavily  on  her  weary  eye- 
lids, after  a  sleepless  night,  passed  in  painfiil 
retrospection  and  gloomy  anticipation. 

How  many  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  happy 
past,  rose  up  before  her,  in  which  her  dear 
departed  friend,  her  more  than  mother,  was 
mingled . 

By   the   little  bed,  on   which   she   now  re- 
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dinedy  had  that  dear  friend  sat,  hour  after 
hour,  supporting  her  languid  head,  and  pressing 
her  throbbing  temples,  when  two  years  before 
a  fever  had  attacked  her. 

The  nmseless  step,  the  gentle  voice,  the 
soothing  words  of  affection,  which,  during  the 
long  hours  of  illness,  she  had  so  often  grateftdly 
remarked,  all  now  returned  to  memory,  and 
tears  of  sorrow  streamed  from  her  eyes  at  the 
recollection. 

About  to  leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  scene 
where  her  happy  childhood  had  been  passed, 
she  felt  as  if  again  losing  Lady  Ayrshire,  who 
had  been  the  principal  source  of  all  that  happi- 


While  she  remained  at  Ayrshire  Abbey, 
surrounded  by  so  many  objects,  that  every  mo- 
ment reminded  her  of  that  dear  friend,  she 
seemed  not  totally  lost  to  her;  but  now  she 
should  be  withdrawn  from  even  this  melancholy 
consolation ;  and  a  miniature,  and  lock  of  hair, 
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were  all  that  remained  to  her,  of  one,  whose 
unabated  affection  she  never  could  forget,  and 
whose  memory  she  reverenced. 

She  left  her  pillow  at  an  early  hour;  and, 
having  made  all  the  preparations  for  her  jour- 
ney, she  stole  silently  from  her  chamber,  and 
sought  the  church,  half-a-mile  distant  from  the 
house,  where  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of 
one  who  had  so  well  supplied  the  place  of 
mother  to  her. 

It  was  one  of  those  gloomy  mornings  in 
winter,  when  lowering  clouds  and  a  drizzling 
rain  add  dreariness  to  every  object  around. 
The  leafless  trees,  stunted  grass,  and  withered 
shrubs,  all  emblems  of  mortality,  were  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  melancholy  of  her  feelings,  that 
as  she  entered  the  church,  and  sank  by  the  side 
of  the  tomb  which  covered  the  mouldering  frame 
of  the  loved  dead,  her  tears  and  sobs  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed,  and  she  yielded  to  her 
emotions,  until   their  intensity  subdued   their 
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nolencCy  and  left  only  that  calm  feeling  of  re- 
signation which  religion  alone  can  give,  and 
which  is  the  only  balm  for  sorrow. 

The  parting  between  Cecile  and  the  old  ser- 
vants, who  had  loved  her  firom  her  infancy,  was 
highly  touching ;  and  Desbrow,  as  he  witnessed, 
saw  in  it  an  earnest  of  the  happiness,  she,  who 
was  so  beloved  by  the  dependants  of  another, 
would  bring  to  his  home. 

Their  journey  was  made  in  the  travelling 
coach  of  Lord  Ayrshire,  which  held  the  four, 
and  the  carriages  of  Comte  de  Bethune  and 
Desbrow  followed.  By  this  arrangement,  they 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Cecile,  though  the  sense 
of  that  enjoyment  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
querulous  observations  of  the  comte,  who  found 
out,  with  his  accustomed  national  partiality, 
that  the  paved  roads  of  la  belle  France  were 
infinitely  superior  to  the  macadamized  one, 
over  which  they  were  gliding  with  an  almost 
unconscious  motion;  and  that  the  views  were 
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were  all  that  remained  to  her,  of  one,  whose 
unabated  affection  she  never  could  forget,  and 
whose  memory  she  reverenced. 

She  left  her  pillow  at  an  early  hour;  and, 
having  made  all  the  preparations  for  her  jour- 
ney, she  stole  silently  from  her  chamber,  and 
sought  the  chiirch,  half-a-mile  distant  from  the 
house,  where  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of 
one  who  had  so  well  supplied  the  place  of 
mother  to  her. 

It  was  one  of  those  gloomy  mornings  in 
winter,  when  lowering  clouds  and  a  drizzling 
rain  add  dreariness  to  every  object  around. 
The  leafless  trees,  stunted  grass,  and  withered 
shrubs,  all  emblems  of  mortality,  were  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  melancholy  of  her  feelings,  that 
as  she  entered  the  church,  and  sank  by  the  side 
of  the  tomb  which  covered  the  mouldering  frame 
of  the  loved  dead,  her  tears  and  sobs  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed,  and  she  yielded  to  her 
emotions,   until   their  intensity  subdued   their 
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Tiolence,  and  left  only  that  calm  feeling  of  re- 
signation which  religion  alone  can  give,  and 
which  is  the  only  balm  for  sorrow. 

The  parting  between  Cecile  and  the  old  ser- 
vantSy  who  had  loved  her  firom  her  infancy,  was 
highly  touching ;  and  Desbrow,  as  he  witnessed, 
saw  in  it  an  earnest  of  the  happiness,  she,  who 
was  so  beloved  by  the  dependants  of  another, 
would  bring  to  his  home. 

Their  journey  was  made  in  the  travelling 
coach  of  Lord  Ayrshire,  which  held  the  four, 
and  the  carriages  of  Comte  de  Bethune  and 
Desbrow  followed.  By  this  arrangement,  they 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Cecile,  thoiigh  the  sense 
of  that  enjoyment  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
querulous  observations  of  the  comte,  who  found 
out,  with  his  accustomed  national  partiality, 
that  the  paved  roads  of  la  belle  France  were 
infinitely  superior  to  the  macadamized  one, 
over  which  they  were  gliding  with  an  almost 
unconscious  motion;  and  that  the  views  were 
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They  passed  a  sflent  and  soirowful  evening 
at  the  inn,  all,  except  the  comte,  painfuUy 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  their  approach- 
ing separation,  which  weighed  heavily  on  their 
minds. 

Cecile  found  a  few  moments  to  converse  alone 
with  Desbrowy  and  employed  them  chiefly  to 
intreat  that  he  would  devote  as  much  of  his 
time  as  possible  to  her  dear  Lord  Ayrshire. 

'^  I  shall  no  longer  be  near  to  console  him,** 
said  the  affectionate  girl ;  and  he  will  need 
the  presence  of  some  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  her  he  laments,  to  whom  he  can  talk  of 
her,  and  know  that  his  praises  and  regrets  are 
felt  and  reciprocated." 

Desbrow  promised  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  him ;  and  this  promise  was  a 
new  link  in  the  chain  of  affection,  which  united 
him  to  Cecile. 

Before  parting  for  tlic  night,  Cecile  told 
Desbrow,  that  she  could  give  him  tidings  of  his 
friend  Arlington,  as  she  had  found  a  letter  from 
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her  dear  Lady  Emily  Vavasour^  at  Dover,  which 
had  been  forwarded  from  Ayrshire  Abbey,  an- 
nouncing her  approaching  marriage  with  Lord 
Arlington,  and  deeply  regretting  that  the  recent 
aflUction  of  Lord  Ayrshire  precluded  her  from 
intreadng  Cecile*s  presence  at  her  nuptials. 

**  They  must  be  married  ere  this,"  said  she, 
"  as  the  letter  is  of  long  date."  If  you  knew 
dear  Emily,  as  I  do,"  continued  Cecile,  "  how 
you  would  rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  your 
friend!  She  is  all  goodness,  and  beautiful  as 
good; — I  love  her  as  though  she  were  my 
rister.*' 

Desbrow  felt  highly  gratified  at  this  intelli- 
gence, for  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  made 
him  rejoice  that  his  friend  had  chosen  so  wisely ; 
and  he  rejoiced  the  more,  that  their  wives,  by 
a  happy  chance,  should  be  such  dear  friends,  as 
to  ensure  their  being  able  to  keep  up  the  same 
cordial  intercourse  that  had  ever  subsisted  be- 
tween them. 

He  communicated  this  sentiment  to  Cecile, 
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who  partook  of  it,  and  they  dwelt,  with  plea* 
sure,  on  the  thought  of  their  future  intimacy. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  after  a 
hurried  attempt  at  breakfast,  the  party  left 
the  Ship  Inn,  to  embark  on  board  the  steam- 
boat. 

Desbrow  gave  his  arm  to  Cecile,  and  again 
and  again  repeated  the  vows  of  imalterable 
love,  while  he  led  her  towards  the  vessel. 

Partings  are  always  painful  to  those  who  are 
attached ;  but  when  the  sea  is  about  to  divide 
us  from  those  we  love,  the  bitterness  is  in- 
creased, as  the  distance  seems  extended,  and  a 
vague  dread  of  every  risk,  to  which  that  fickle 
element  expases  its  voyagers,  steals  over  even 
the  manly  heart, — a  dread  still  more  felt  by  the 
susceptible  and  ductile — one  of  woman. 

Lord  Ayrshire  and  Desbrow  entered  the 
ship,  to  remain  with  Cecile  to  the  last  moment ; 
and  both  were  supporting  her  while  they  en- 
deavoured to  speak  that  comfort  to  her,   which 
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they  were  themselves  far  firom  feeling;  when, 
at  the  same  moment,  all  three  recognised  Lord 
Arlington  walking  towards  them,  sustaining  on 
his  arm  a  lady  enveloped  in  a  shawl  and  mantle, 
whose  &ce  was  concealed  by  a  deep  bonnet  and 
black  lace  veil  which  covered  it. 

"  There  is  Lord  Arlington,  and  that  must  be 
my  dear  Emily,"  exclaimed  Cedle ;  "  oh !  how 
fortunate  to  meet  her,  and  by  accident,  when 
I  have  such  need  of  her  consolation  !** 

So  saying,  she  flew,  rather  than  ran,  towards 
the  supposed  Emily,  and  had  clasped  her  in  her 
arms  ere  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was,  Lady 
Walmer;  with  whom  she  was  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

She  explained  her  mistake,  and  was  rather 
surprised  at  observing  that  lady  shrink  back, 
turning  alternately  pale  and  red,  and  nearly 
overcome  by  agitation,  requesting  Arlington  to 
lead  her  to  the  cabin.  While  this  scene  was 
passing  between  the  ladies,  Desbrow  had  ap- 
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proached  Arlington,  with  extended  hand  and 
cordial  greeting;  but,  to  his  amazement,  he 
drew  back,  e^ddently  distressed  and  embar- 
rassed, waving  his  hand  to  Desbrow,  as  if  to 
intreat  him  to  retire ;  while  he  hurried  Ladj 
Walmer  into  the  cabin. 

All  this  scene  was  inexplicable  to  Desbrow ; 
and,  to  Cecile's  repeated  expressions  of  won- 
der as  to  its  meaning  he  could  make  no 
reply.  At  this  moment,  a  pencil  note  from 
Arlington  was  brought  to  him,  intreating  to 
learn  the  place  of  his  destination,  as  he  had 
much  to  communicate,  and  wished  to  do  so  bv 
letter. 

Desbrow  had  only  time  to  write  a  line,  sav- 
ing  that  he  was  returning  directly  to  London, 
where  a  letter  would  find  him,  when  the  packet 
weighed  anchor,  and  Lord  Ayrshire  and  he, 
having  taken  a  hurried  adieu  of  Cecile  and  her 
father,  left  the  ship. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Desbrow.  that  he  had 
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to  console  Lord  Ajrrshire,  who,  in  this  parting 
ixith  her  whom  he  had  so  long  considered  as  his 
childy  felt  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  peace  by 
the  death  of  his  excellent  wife,  bleed  a&esh ; 
and  Desbrow  tried  to  forget  all  selfish  feelings, 
in  endeavouring  to  restore  him  to  serenity. 

The  astonishment  which  the  unaccountable 
apparition  and  manner  of  Arlington  had  excited, 
ser\ed  also  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  ovvn 
regrets,  and  he  and  his  friend  pursued  their  route 
to  town,  there  to  await  the  promised  communi- 
cation from  Arlington.  A  thousand  vague  fears 
flitted  through  the  mind  of  Desbrow.  Why 
was  Arlington  on  board  the  packet,  and  alone 
f^-ith  Lady  Walmer,  when  he  believed  him 
married,  or  on  the  point  of  marriage,  with 
Lady  Emily  ? 

All  thiij  seemed  incomprehensible,  and  ap- 
peared still  more  so,  when,  on  arriving  in  town, 
he  found  a  letter  from  Arlington,  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  from  the  country,  dated 
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ten  days  before,  announcing  that  all  was  settled 
for  liis  approaching  nuptials,  which  were  to 
talce  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
A  passage  in  this  letter  struck  Desbrow  forci« 
bly ;  it  was  as  follows — 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear  friend,  when  you 
told  me  that  my  passion  for  Lady  Walmer  was 
an  illusion  which  absence  could  not  fail  to 
destroy,  as  I  should  one  day  be  ready  to  admit, 
when  my  heart  became  really  sensible  of  the 
power  of  love.  That  moment  has  arrived,  and 
I  admit  that  you  were  right,  for  the  sentiment 
Emily  inspires,  differs  as  wholly  from  the  un- 
hallowed passion  I  felt  for  Lady  Walmer,  as 
does  Emily  from  that  lady. 

"  I  feel  ready  to  attempt  all  that  virtue 
could  dictate,  since  I  have  loved  Emily,  as, 
alas !  I  was  ready  to  execute  the  impulses  of 
guilty  passion,  when  I  sighed  for  Lady  Wal- 
mer. 
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"  When  you  know  Emily,  you  will  think 
me  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals;  and 
you  will  not  value  her  the  less  because  She 
is  the  chosen  friend  of  your  Cecile,  of  whom 
she  speaks  nearly  as  warmly  as  you  would 
do. 

"  We  may  well  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  lu^py  prospects  that  await  us ;  but  I  must 
not  forget,  that  to  your  counsel  I  owe  my 
escape  from  the  inglorious  thraldom  which  en- 
chained me  in  London,  and  might,  nay,  would, 
have  precluded  the  union,  which  now  is  ready 
to  crown  my  wishes." 

When  Desbrow  had  perused  this  letter,  he 
was  more  than  ever  astonished  at  what  even 
before  appeared  so  unaccountable;  and  the 
more  he  reflected,  the  less  could  he  explain  the 
enigma.  That  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred,  he  felt  certain ;  and  that  it  was  of  a 
disagreeable  and  improper  nature,  was  scarcely 
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less  doubtful.  "  To-morrow,"  thought  he, 
*'  must  bring  me  a  letter  from  Arlington, 
explanatory  of  all  this,  and  until  then,  let  me 
try  to  think  as  well  of  my  friend  as  I  can 
under  such  suspicious  appearances.** 

The  pale  face  and  agitated  manner  of  Arling* 
ton,  were  recalled  to  memory;  and  Desbrow 
pitied  him,  ere  he  knew  what  he  had  to 
pity. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  never  to  feel  love  so  violently, 
as  when  circumstances  arise  to  oppose  his  passion." 

We  left  Arlington  returning  to  his  chamber, 
after  his  luckless  interview  with  Lady  Walmer. 
He  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  absent  firom 
it,  but  what  had  he  not  suffered?  and  what  a 
fearful  effect  was  that  brief  period  likely  to 
exercise  over  his  future  destiny  ? 

He  threw  himself  into  a  choir,  and  looked 
around,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  in  some 
firightful  dream.  There  was  every  thing  just 
Kt  he  had  left  them;  a  cheerful  fire  blazing, 
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and  the  pen  not  yet  dry,  with  which  he  had 
written  what  he  intended  to  be  an  eternal 
fareweU  to  her  who  had  caused  all  his  unhap- 
piness ;  but  now,  that  object,  for  which  he  felt 
almost  a  dislike,  had  stepped  between  him  and 
happiness,  and  he  reflected  with  dismay  that 
he  might  be  condenmed  to  the  wretched  fiette 
of  wearing  out  a  dreary  existence  with  her. 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  at  that 
moment,  his  glance  feU  on  the  portrait  of 
Emily,  placed  before  him  on  the  table.  Her 
dove-like  eyes,  seemed  to  look  at  him  with 
that  expression  of  aflection  and  softness, 
which  were  their  peculiar  characteristic.  The 
painter  had  caught  the  speaking  look  of  her 
mouth,  and  had  done  justice  to  the  extreme 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  which  never  struck 
Arlington  with  so  profound  a  sense  of  admi- 
ration as  at  this  moment,  when  he  felt  he  had 
probably  lost  her  for  ever.  Scattered  about 
the  table,  were  various  little   gifts  of   her's. 
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each,  and  all,  endeared  by  some  fond  recollec- 
tion. They  brought  a  gush  of  tenderness  to 
his  heart,  and  Arlington,  the  hitherto  gay,  and 
happy  Arlington,  felt  unable  to  resist  the 
emotions  that  overpowered  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  his  childhood,  wept  with  un- 
controlable  anguish. 

All  the  confidential  intercourse,  and  happy 
hours  passed  with  Emily,  seemed  to  flit  be- 
fore him;  and  then,  came  the  thought, — the 
painful,  mortifying  thought, — ^that  henceforth 
she  would  banish  him  from  her  heart,  and 
never  think  of  him  but  with  disgust  and  dis- 
like. At  one  moment,  he  determined  to  write 
to  her,  and  tell  her  all,  but  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, he  asked  himself, — Could  he — dare  he, 
suDy  her  pure  mind,  with  the  revelation  of 
his  unhallowed  entanglement  with  a  married 
woman? — No;  it  was  impossible.  He  then 
thought  of  writing  to  Lord  Vavasour,  and 
explaining  the  whole  business  to  him;    but. 
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ought  he  to  expose  to  the  condemnation  of 
another,  the  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
caused  all  this  misery  by  her  unhappy  attach-* 
ment  to  him  ?  No !  it  was  more  his  duty  to 
screen  and  protect  her ;  and  painful, — wretched, 
— as  the  performance  of  that  duty  must  render 
him,  he  would  not  shrink  from  it. 

He  attempted  not  to  gloss  over  the  horrors 
of  his  situation ;  they  were  all  exposed  to 
his  view,  and  bitter  were  his  feelings,  as  he 
contemplated  tlieir  probable  results.  He  ex- 
pected every  hour  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion from  Lady  Wahner,  and  in  this  expec- 
tation, remained  sunk  in  the  chair  into  which 
lie  had  thro>Mi  himself  on  entering  the 
chamber. 

More  than  once  he  fancied  he  had  caught 
the  sound  of  footsteps  in  tlie  corridor,  and 
he  started  with  all  the  trembling  anxiety  of 
the  culprit  who  expects  to  hear  his  doom 
pronounced.     But  again  the  sounds  died  away. 
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— all  was  sSenty — and  he  sank  back  into  his 
previous  state  of  benumbing  torpor. 

At  lengthy  a  thought  flashed  across  his  mind, 
—the  letter  he  had  written  to  Lady  Walmer, 
and  placed  in  her  hand,  she  would  be  sure  to 
read  it, — would  see  how  fondly,  how  wholly, 
he  was  devoted  to  another ;  and  if  she  pos- 
sessed but  one  spark  of  generosity,  or  femi- 
nine delicacy,  she  would  not, — she  could  not, 
— accept  the  sacrifice  which  his  being  detected 
in  her  chamber  had  forced  him  to  ofler.  No ! 
she  would  fly  his  presence,  rather  than  sufier 
him  to  partake  her  lot ;  she  would  return  to 
her  relations,  and  remain  vrith  them,  leaving 
him  £ree  to  devote  his  future  life  to  his 
adored  Emily.  There  was  happiness, — there 
was  rapture  in  the  thought;  and  he  blessed 
his  stars   for  having  written  the  letter. 

Hour  after  hour  rolled  heavily  away ;  and,  at 
length,  the  sound  of  persons  moving  in  the 
bouse    was   distinctly    audible.      In   the  next 
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minute^  he  heard  a  carriage  driven  to  the 
door.  His  window  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sweep  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule^ 
he  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  saw  Lofli 
Wahner  enter  the  travelling  carriage  which  had 
previously  conveyed  his  suite;  and  then  hit 
valet  de  chambre  having  mounted  the  seat 
behind,  it  was  driven  away  as  rapidly  as  four 
post  horses  could  whirl  it. 

This  was  death  to  his  hopes,  as  it  proved 
that  all  chance  of  explanation,  or  reconcilia- 
tion, between  the  husband  and  wife  was  at  an 
end.  She  was  left, — ^abandoned, — deserted, — 
and  he^ — he  was  the  cause  of  all  this.  His 
temples  throbbed,  and  his  head  ached,  almost 
to  bursting ;  the  blood  seemed  to  recede  from 
his  heart,  and  to  mount  to  his  brain;  he  felt 
a  sense  of  suffocation,  that  rendered  the 
fresh  air  indispensable ;  and  hastily  chang- 
ing his  evening  costume,  for  one  more  ap- 
propriate,    he     descended     the     stairs,     and 
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rushed,  rather  than  walked,  into  the  pleasure- 
grounds. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovely,  bright  clear 
^Domings,  as  rare  as  they  are  precious  in  our 
dimate  in  winter ;  the  dew  drops  gemmed  the 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  the 
grounds  were  thickly  planted,  and  the  bright 
hue  of  their  verdure  almost  made  one  forget 
that  it  was  not  spring. 

The  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendour;  the 
dew  drops,  reflecting  its  rays,  sent  forth  a 
thousand  brilliant  sparkles;  the  birds  carolled 
their  matin  notes  of  joy,  and  all  nature  seemed 
to  put  on  fresh  charms,  as  if  refreshed  by  night. 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  air,  which 
fanned  the  forehead  of  Arlington,  restored 
him  to  some  degree  of  calmness ;  but  when, 
on  looking  around  at  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque grounds,  the  thought  that  he  was 
viewing  them  for  the  last  time,  presented  it- 
self to   his    mind;    he  felt,   as    did   our  first 
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parent  when  about  to  be  driven  from  Paradisei 
and  cast    ^^  his  last  lingering  look  behind.'* 

At  a  sudden  turn  of  a  walk,  Arlington  almost 
ran  against  some  person,  and  at  a  glanc 
discovered  that  it  was  Emily.  He 
as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot,  scarcely  able 
in  the  confusion  and  agitation  of  the  mo* 
ment^  to  reply  to  her  mild,  yet  cordial 
greeting. 

The  gentle  girl,  with  looks  beaming  with 
affection  and  confidence,  placed  her  arm  within 
his,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  asked 
him  why  he,  who  was  in  general  not  an  early 
riser,  was  abroad  at  that  unusual  hour  t 
"  But,  I  suppose,"  she  continued ,  "  this  deli- 
cious morning  tempted  you,  as  it  did  me,  for 
I  rarely  venture  out  so  soon,  yet  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  stroll  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  while  yet  the  dew  hangs  trem- 
bling on  the  leaves  and  herbs.  But  surely 
you   are   ill!"    said  Emily,    struck   witli    the 
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change  in  Arlington's  countenance ;  ''  your  arm 
is  tremulous,  and  jour  hand/'  laying  her  own 
small,  white  and  dimpled  one  on  his,  ''  is  quite 
feverish.  I  see,  I  know  you  are  suffering,** 
«id  she,  all  her  tenderness  excited  by  his 
evident  indisposition ;  "let  us  return  directly 
to  the  house,  for  indeed,  dear  Arlington,  you 
are  unfit  to  be  abroad. 

Her  tenderness  produced  a  violent  revulsion 
in  Arlington ;  his  frame  trembled,  tears  gushed 
to  his  eyes,  and,  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self^ he  grasped  the  hands  of  Emily,  and  fix- 
ing his  looks  on  her  face,  he  passionately  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Emily,  dear,  adored  Emily  !  if  this,  should 
be  our  last  meeting,  let  me  have  the  consola- 
tion, the  only  one  that  now  awaits  me,  of 
carrying  with  me  the  persuasion  that  you  are 
convinced,  that  you, — and  you  only, — have  ever 
been,  can  ever  be, — ^loved  by  me !  Oh !  let  me 
implore    you,    however    appearances    may   be 
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against  me^  never  to  let  this  conviction  pass 
from  your  mind ! 

It  instantly  occurred  to  Emily,  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  scene  of  the  song,  two  nighl|L 
before,  with  Lady  Walmer,  when  she  hem 
shewn  that  she  was  distressed  by  it.  Turning 
therefore  to  Arlington,  she  assured  him,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  her  gentle  nature,  that  she 
doubted  not,  never  could  doubt,  his  love ;  and 
intreated  him  to  be  convinced  that  he  had 
her  whole  confidence. 

Overcome  by  this  display  of  her  affection, 
and  feeling  how  selfish,  how  cruel  it  was  in 
him,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  search 
to  retain  an  interest  in  her  heart,  when'  it 
would  so  soon  become  her  duty  to  banish  him 
from  it,  he  turned  wildly  from  her,  then  paus- 
ing a  moment,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  after 
passionately  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  abruptly 
hurried  away ;  leaving  the  amiable  girl,  shock- 
ed and  affected  at  his  visible  perturbation,  whicli 
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the  wholly  attributed  to  some  violent  and  sud- 
den attack  of  fever. 

Arlington  flew,  rather  than  ran,  to  the  house, 
ttd  reached  his  chamber  without  encountering 
any  of  the  family,  Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour 
not  having  yet  left  theirs*.  On  his  table,  he 
found  the  following  note,  &om  Lady  Walmer, 
and  he  tore  it  open  almost  with  loathing : — 

"  My  doom  is  sealed; — Lord  Walmer  has 
left  me,  and  for  ever ;  and  too  well  do  I  know 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  called  themselves 
my  friends,  to  doubt  that  they  will  turn 
from  the  disgraced  and  ruined  wife,  with 
even  more  alacrity  than  they  sought  her  in 
her  prosperous  days.  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
face  that  world,  whose  idol  I  have  so  long 
been. 

"  I  vrish  to  quit  England  for  ever.  Am  I  to 
count  on  you  as  my  friend  and  protector  ? 
or  will  you,  like  the  rest  of  those  who  have 
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flattered  and  lured  me  to  destruction^  leave  me 
to  the  ruin  you  have  brought  on  my  head? 

I  shall  go  to ,  the  third  post  from  this, 

where   I   shall  wait  your    presence,    or  your 
answer." 

Every  line  of  this  letter,  excited  fresh  dis- 
gust in  the  mind  of  Arlington ;  the  selfishness 
of  the  writer  was  so  apparent,  that  he  groaned 
in  spirit  when  he  reflected  that  the  laws  of 
honour  compelled  him  to  give  his  protection 
to,  and  to  pass  his  future  days  with  her.  How 
did  he  execrate  the  artificial  state  of  society, 
which  forged  such  laws, — laws  equally  opposed 
to  religion  and  morality,  yet  the  violation  of 
which,  would  stamp  him  as  a  man  who  had 
deserted  the  woman  he  had  ruined. 

Had  Lady  Walmer  read  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  her?  was  the  next  thought  of 
Arlington.  If  she  had,  and  yet  could  con- 
tinue to  claim  his  protection,  she  must  be  in- 
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deed  lost  to  every  feeling  of  delicacy ;  and  if  she 
had  not,  and  still  counted  on  his  affection,  how 
dreadful  must  be  her  anguish  whenever  she 
dumced  to  discover  this  written  proof  of  his 
bdifierence  to  herself,  and  strong  We  for  an- 
other. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Those  who  make  the  opinion  of  the  world  the  criterion 
of  their  conduct,  are  hut  too  apt  to  neglect  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  conscience." 

On  entering  the  house,  he  discovered,  from  his 
valet  de  chambre,  that  Lady  Wahner  had  left 
the  house  during  his  absence  from  it ;  and  this 
was  some  relief  to  his  feelings,  but  how  was 
he  to  leave  it?  and  what  excuse  could  he 
give  ?  He  would  feign  haA-ing  received  letters 
demanding  his  immediate  presence  in  London. 

No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  plan,  than  a 
note  from  Lord  Vavasour,  desiring  to  see  him 
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in  the  library,  again  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  fresh  agitation.  He  felt  like  a  culprit  going 
to  receive  his  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  he 
entered  the  scene  of  so  many  happy  hours; 
and  the  unusual  sternness  and  severity  de- 
picted on  the  brow  of  Lord  Vavasour,  pro- 
claimed that  Arlington  in  him  was  to  find  no 
unprejudiced  judge. 

A  cold  bow  was  the  only  mark  of  recognition 
Arlington  met;  he,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  greeted  by  smiles  and  cordial  shakes  of 
the  hand  by  Lord  Vavasour.  The  difference 
shocked  him,  though  he  was  prepared  for 
a  painful  scene,  by  his  consciousness  of  tlic 
thoroughly  unworthy  aspect  under  which  his 
conduct  must  appear  to  the  eyes  of  another. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you.  Lord  Arlington,  on 
a  most  distressing  subject,"  said  Lord  Vava- 
sour, **  but  our  relative  situations  render  a 
frank  explanation  necessary,  and  give  me  the 
right  of  demanding  it ;  though  when  your  lord- 
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ship  will  have  read  the  letter  I  now  place  in 
your  hands,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  no  expla- 
nation necessary,  as,  unfortunately,  that  seems 
to  render  excuse  impossible.** 

Thus  saying,  he  presented  to  Arlington  a  let- 
ter, written  that  morning  by  Lord  Walmer,  pre* 
vious  to  his  departure,  detailing  the  scene  of  the 
night  before,  in  the  dressing-room  of  his  wife, 
with  his  determination  of  never  more  seeing 
her ;  adding,  that  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  in- 
form LfOrd  Vavasour  of  the  shameful  conduct 
of  the  affianced  husband  of  his  daughter,  who, 
when  within  a  few  days  of  marriage  with  her, 
and  beneath  the  same  roof,  could  so  far  violate 
all  tlie  laws  of  delicacy,  morals,  and  religion, 
as  to  be  found  concealed  in  the  apartment  of  a 
married  woman ;  a  conduct,  lie  asserted,  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt,  or  need  for  comment. 

I^rd  Walmer  went  on  to  state,  how  much 
he  felt  grieved,  that  this  scandalous  proceeding 
should  have  taken  place  beneath  the  roof  of 
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Lord  Vavasour,  whose  hospitality  and  confi- 
dence had  been  so  shamefully  abused. 

Arlington  perused  this  letter  with  varying 
and  conflicting  emotions ;  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations he  could  not  refute ;  his  pride  and  deli- 
cacy were  deeply  wounded,  yet  he  shrank  from 
even  attempting  to  exculpate  himself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  woman  who  had  caused  all  this 
misery. 

His  silence,  his  agitation,  and,  above  all,  the 
expression  of  deep  wretchedness  imprinted  on 
his  countenance,  excited  a  feeling  of  pity  in 
the  generous  heart  of  Liord  Vavasour,  which 
quelled  the  angry  emotions  that  had  previously 
reigned  there. 

He  saw  the  struggle  of  Arlington,  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  speak,  and,  in  a  kinder  tone,  he 
suggested,  that  perhaps  he  might  prefer  writing. 
Overcome  by  this  change  of  manner,  Arlington, 
no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  feelings,  stated 
the  whole  case  to  Lord  Vavasour ;    he  dwelt, 
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with  candour,  on  his  former  reprehensible  pas* 
sion  for  Lady  Wahner,  and  on  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  excite  a  return  in  her  breast ;  he  re- 
lated how,  influenced  by  the  counsel  of  Des- 
brow,  he  had  fled  &om  Liondon  to  avoid  her, 
and  how  his  whole  heart  having  become  de- 
voted to  Lady  Emily,  she  had  driven  every 
other  image  from  his  mind.  Here,  over- 
powered by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  the 
big  drops  burst  from  his  eyes,  while  Lord 
Vavasour,  touched  by  what  he  had  heard, 
and  what  he  saw,  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
and  uttered  a  few  words  of  kindness. 

Arlington  endeavoured  to  recover  some  de- 
gree of  composure,  wliile  he  stated  all  that  had 
occurred  between  Lady  Wahncr  and  himself 
since  her  arrival.  He  thought  that  on  such  an 
occasion  it  would  be  no  breach  of  confidence, 
to  shew  her  note,  which  he  had  forgotten  to 
destroy,  and  related  the  contents  of  that  which 
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he  had  written  in  answer^  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  it  at  her  dressing-room  door,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Walmer  led  to  the  fearful 
denoument  already  described. 

Lord  Vavasour,  who  had  lived  too  long  in 
the  gay  world,  and  partaken  too  much  of  its 
follies  and  vices,  to  feel  as  much  shocked  as 
perhaps  a  father  ought  to  have  felt  on  such 
an  occasion,  was  more  inclined  to  pity  than 
condemn  Arlington. 

All  his  censure  was  directed  to  Lady  Wal- 
mer, on  whose  conduct  he  passed  a  severe  and 
justly  merited  condemnation,  but  with  a  gene- 
rosity only  to  be  appreciated,  by  taking  into 
consideration,  the  more  than  distaste, — the 
positive  antipathy, — ^with  which  he  now  re- 
garded that  unhappy  woman.  Arlington 
intreated  his  forbearance,  and  reminded  him 
that  it  was  the  professions  of  attachment, 
and  the    constant   attentions,    which    he    had 
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lavished  towards  her  some  months  before, 
that  had  engaged  her  affection^ — ^an  affection 
which  now  would  be  the  bane  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  brought  this  misery  on  myself," 
said  Arlington,  "  and  if  I  only  were  to  suffer, 
I  should  bear  it  as  a  man ;  but,  when  I  reflect 
how  it  involves  the  happiness  of  others,  I  sink 
before  the  blow. — Lady  Walmer  claims  my 
protection  ;  it  is  the  only  amends  I  can  make 
her  for  having  deprived  her  of  fame,  home, 
and  consideration.  Can  I,  therefore,  whatever 
the  effort  costs  me,  refuse  to  make  it  ?  " 

"  This  is  machiess,  folly,"  replied  Lord  Va- 
vasour; **  she^and  she  alone,  hjis  induced  this 
catastrophe.  As  yet  too,  she  is  unstained,  save 
by  levity  and  indelicacy,  both  of  which  appear 
to  me  much  more  visible  in  her  conduct  than 
affection.  Your  protection,  therefore,  as  you 
call  it,  will  only  plunge  you  both  into  actual 
guilt ;  and  had  she  a  particle  of  virtue,  would 
she  not  prefer  enjoying  the  consolation  of  hav- 
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ing  sinned  only  in  appearance,  to  claiming  a 
sacrifice  from  you,  which  must  set  the  seal  of 
reprobation  on  both?  Go  not  to  her;  let  her 
seek  her  family,  who  cannot  abandon  her  at 
rach  a  crisis:  with  them,  or  even  alone,  she 
will  be  more  protected  than  she  can  be  by 
you;  for  the  protection  which  a  lover  offers 
to  a  married  woman,  so  far  from  being  one, 
only  points  her  out  as  an  adultress,  aad  forfeits 
for  e^'er  her  last  claim  to  respectability.  I  talk 
not  to  you  of  the  matter  in  a  religious  or 
moral  point  of  view,"  continued  Lord  Vava- 
sour ;  "  because,  imfortunately,  religion  and 
morals,  which  ought  to  be  our  guides,  in 
such  cases,  are  seldom  considered ;  and  worldly 
wisdom  is  the  standard  by  which  most  men 
are  influenced:  but,  in  all  points  of  view,  let 
me  intreat  you  not  to  add  guilt  to  imprudence. 
Avoid  this  woman,  for  her  sake  as  well  as 
your  own,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  But  can    I    refuse    the   protection    she 
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claims  ?     Can  I  desert  her  who  has  lost  all  for 
my  sake  ?  " 

"  If  she  had  yielded  to  your  seduction,  and 
abandoned  her  home  for  you,  I  grant  that, 
according  to  the  received  usage  on  such  occa- 
sions,— nay,  more,  according  to  humanity,  you 
could  not  desert  the  woman  you  had  ruined. 
But  this  is  a  totally  different  case, — ^you  fled 
from  her,  to  save  her  and  yourself; — she  fol- 
lowed you,  and  you  still  resisted  her  arts.  For 
now  that  you  have  told  me  your  passed  position 
with  her,  1  must  say,  that  her  conduct  since 
she  entered  beneath  my  roof,  has  been  as  un- 
feeling as  it  has  been  indelicate.  She  inveigles 
you  to  her  dressing-room ;  you  are  surprised 
there,  by  her  husband,  and  the  consequences 
arc,  that  he  casts  her  from  him :  but  are  you 
to  condemn  yourself  to  a  life  of  misery  and 
guilt,  because  you  have  been  weak  enough  to 
temporize  with  her  during  the  last  three  days ; 
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when,  had  you  shewn  more  firmness,  all  this 
cfldandre  would  have  been  saved." 

"  True,  true,"  groaned,  rather  than  said, 
Ariington,  "  and  never  shall  I  forgive  myself 
for  my  folly,  my  in&tuation !  Why  did  I  not 
openly  shew  her,  that  my  whole  soul  was  de- 
▼oted  to  another,  and  thus  check,  at  once, 
every  display  or  indication  of  her  fatal  par- 
tiality ?  Still  I  owe  her  reparation ;  and,  how- 
ever painful  is  the  task  of  making  it,  I  must 
sabmit." 

"  While  you  are  thinking  so  much  of  what  is 
due  to  the  feelings  of  this  im worthy  woman, 
you  seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  those  of  my 
daughter,"  said  Lord  Vavasour,  angrily,  **  whose 
affections  you  have  engaged,  and  whose  hand 
would  have  been  your's,  in  a  few  brief  days. 
What  will  be  the  feelings  of  my  pure  minded 
and  innocent  child,  when  she  learns  that  the 
man  with  whom  she  hoped  to  pass  her  life,  has 
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*"  Oil!  noaue  h  sec.  zi  toq  would  not  drive 
me  TDikL'*  «iii  ArliTteTOQ  :  •*  I  see, — ^I  feel, — 
all  c!te  wT^ccineciiess  I  hare  caused:  and  dare 
HOC  conceoipLire  it." 

^  Can  TVKi  chen  itesitaf e,*  asked  Lord  Yava- 
sour*  •*  wifch  roa  will  doom   to  suffer; — tlie 
TouLCu:  and  spotless  girl,  who  looks  on  vou  as 
her  aiEancec  husband,  or  the  practised  coquette, 
who*  spider  like,  has  spun  her  web  round  you 
unril,  like  a  helpless  fly.  you  are  entangled  and 
destroyed.     If  you  had  a  particle  of  affection 
for  this  worthless  woman,  vou  should  have  no 
remonstrances  fn>m  me,  as  I   should  consider 
you  unworthy  of  them :  but,  seeing  you  are  only 
actuated  by  a  misjudged  sense  of  honour,  I  would 
save  vou  ere  vet  it  be  too  late.     Write  to  Ladv 
Walmer,  and  refer  her  to  the  letter  you  placed 
in  her  hands,  for  a  knowleilge  of -your  real  sen- 
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timents; — as  those  sentiments  were  expressed 
before  she  was  compromised  with  her  husband^ 
she  cannot  doubt  their  sincerity,  or  expect 
that  the  detection,  caused  by  her  own  impro- 
priety,  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  them. 
She  cannot,  after  such  a  letter,  demand  you 
to  fly  with  her,  and,  if  she  could,  it  would 
prove  her  too  selfish  and  unworthy  to  be  enti- 
tled even  to  pity." 

Arlington's  heart  was  so  wholly  devoted  to 
Lady  Emily,  that  he  was  ready  to  adopt  any 
line  of  conduct  consistent  with  honour,  that 
could  preserve  him  the  inestimable  boon  of 
her  hand. 

He,  therefore,  sat  down  to  write  to  Lady 
Walmer,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  and  genero- 
sity he  so  eminently  possessed,  after  explain- 
ing his  feelings,  offered  to  divide  his  fortime 
with  her,  nay,  to  lay  the  whole  of  it  at  her  feet ; 
but  that  the  affection  he  entertained  for  an- 
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other^  as  well  as  his  religious  and  moral  sen* 
timentSy  must^  for  ever,  preclude  his  giving  her 
his  personal  protection. 

He  had  nearly  concluded  his  letter,  when  a 
courier  arrived,  bringing  him  the  painful  intelli- 
gence of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of 
his  father,  who  was  seized  by  severe  indisposi- 
tion at  Boulogne,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
the  French  capital,  whence  he  was  hurrying,  to 
be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his  son. 

He  hastily  closed  his  letter,  adding  a  line, 
to  state  that  he  was  setting  off  to  join  Lord 
Heatherfield ;  and,  having  dispatched  it,  took  an 
affectionate,  but  agitated,  leave  of  Lady  Emily, 
her  father,  and  mother;  and  was,  in  half  an 
hour  from  the  courier's  reaching  him,  on  his 
route  to  Dover. 

Lady  Emily  believed,  that  the  agitation  Ar- 
lington had  betrayed,  in  their  interview  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  had  been  caused  by  his 
anxiety  about  his  parent,  and  his  regret  at  their 
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approaching  separation ;  and  her  tenderness  for 
him  was  enhanced  by  this,  as  she  considered  it 
new  proof  of  his  affection  for  her* 

Lord  Vayasour  hoped,  that  she  might  never 
learn  the  scene  of  the  night  before,  and  care- 
fbllj  concealed  all  knowledge  of  it  firom  his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

''En  ce  qu'on  appelle  fantaisie,  amour,  pasiion,  on  sait 
d'ou  Ton  part,  mais  on  ignore  toujours  od  Ton  arrivera.** 

Soon  after  Lady  Walmer  had  written,  as 
already  stated,  to  Arlington,  in  looking  for 
something  in  her  writing-case,  the  letter  he  had 
put  into  her  hand  the  night  before,  and  which, 
from  the  agitation  she  had  ever  since  endured, 
had  escaped  her  recollection,  now  met  her 
view.  She  had  thrown  it  into  the  \mt- 
ing-case,  when  Lord  Walmer  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  now,  having  recognised  the  writing, 
she  opened  it.     Rage,  jealousy,   wounded   va- 
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nitjr^  all  rose  up  at  the  perusal  of  each  line. 
Had  she  then  compromised  herself  for  ever^ 
for  a  man  who  thought  only  of  another^  and 
who  avowed,  even  to  her,  the  deep  love  that 
other  had  inspired?  Dreadful  was  the  hurri- 
cane of  passion  that  now  devastated  the  ill- 
governed  mind  of  this  imhappy  woman ;  tears, 
burning  tears  of  anger  and  mortification,  chased 
each  other  in  torrents  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
mentally  vowed  that  her  innocent  rival  should 
not  triumph  over  her;  and  that,  if  she  could 
not  command  the  affection  of  Arlington,  she 
would,  at  least,  never  relinquish  the  right  which 
she  considered  the  detection  of  her  misconduct, 
gave  her  to  his  protection ;  and  with  the  base 
selfishness,  that  belongs  but  to  the  weak  and 
the  wicked,  she  determined  to  exact  what  she 
now  knew  must  be  the  most  painful  sacrifice  from 
him,  namely,  his  accompanying  her  to  some 
foreign  land,  where  she  hoped  her  shame  might 
remain    imwitnessed,    at  least,    by  those  who 
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had  hitherto  composed  her  world,  and  whose 
altered  looks  she  dared  not  encounter. 

The  opinion  of  that  world  had  been  the 
ordeal  by  which  Lady  Walmer  had  always 
guided  her  own  conduct,  and  judged  that  of 
others;  the  impropriety,  or  sinfulness  of  an 
action  had  never  been  taken  into  considerap 
tion,  and  her  conscience  had  so  long  slum- 
bered, that  its  powers  had  become  inert,  and 
its  whispers  silenced. 

What  will  the  world  think  of  it  ?  was  the  only 
question  that  ever  suggested  itself  to  her  mind; 
and  her*s  was  not  a  heart  to  be  consoled  by 
conscious  innocence.  If  the  clique,  she  deno- 
minated the  world,  chose  to  turn  their  backs 
on  her, — ^a  measure  she  knew  them  too  well 
to  doubt  could  not  fiul  to  occur,  the  moment 
her  husband  cast  her  from  him, — ^her  reputa- 
tion as  a  woman  of  honour,  and  fashion, — 
terms  not  always  synonymous, — ^was  irre- 
trievably lost;  for  she  felt  that  Lord  Walmer 
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would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  her.  All 
therefore,  she  could  hope  was,  that  in  case  of  a 
divorce,  a  sense  of  honour  might  induce  Lord 
Arlington  to  give  her  his  name,  and  that  in 
a  foreign  land  she  might  take  that  place  in 
society,  which  in  England  she  could  no  longer 
expect  to  fill.  All  feeling  of  partiality  for  Ar- 
lington was  now  obliterated  firom  her  heart, 
because  the  vanity  that  governed  that  heart, 
had  been  wounded  by  his  preference  for  an- 
other ;  but,  in  proportion  to  her  indifierence  for 
him,  became  her  fixed  determination  to  attach 
him  to  her  for  life,  by  throwing  herself  on  his 
generosity,  and  high — though  perhaps,  false, — 
sense  of  honour  ;  and  thus,  attain  the  end 
which  love  could  never  have  accomplished. 
She  conned  over  the  scene  which  she  meant  to 
enact  when  he  arrived ;  for  of  his  arrival,  she 
allowed  herself  not  to  doubt,  as  she  read  over 
and  over  again,  the  few  lines  he  had  placed  on 
her  table,    before   leaving   her  dressing-room, 
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in  which  he  offered  to  share  the  misfortuiie 
he  had  been  the  unwUling  cause  of  drawing 
on  her. 

''  I  will  never  confess  to  him,**  said  this 
heartless,  and  coarse-minded  woman,  ''that  I 
have  read  the  letter  he  brought  to  my  door; 
I  will  pretend  that  in  the  agitation  of  the 
momenti  I  threw  it  into  the  fire;  and  when 
he  comes,  I  will  affect  to  take  for  granted 
that  he  still  feels  for  me  the  same  tenderness 
he  professed  a  few  months  ago.** 

It  is  shocking  to  reflect  to  how  many  mean- 
nesses,— nay,  crimes, — vanity  may  urge  its  vo- 
taries :  to  have  it  made  apparent  to  the  world, 
that  Lord  Arlington*s  affection  for  her  had 
triumphed  over  his  engagement  to  the  young 
and  beautiful  Lady  Emily,  Lady  Walmer 
stooped  to  deception  and  artifice,  and  quelled 
the  angry  feelings  of  her  heart  to  enact  the 
part  of  a  loving  and  ruined  woman,  who  had 
sacrificed  all  to  affection. 
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Calciilating  the  time  that  Lord  Arlington 
would  arrive,  she  made  a  studied  toilette  for 
his  reception.  Her  beautiful  hair  was  suffered 
to  fall  in  confiision  over  the  fair  cheeks  no 
longer  tinged  by  rouge;  her  lustrous  eyes  were 
tau^t  to  assume  a  woe-fraught  expression, 
and  her  graceful  person  lost  none  of  its  deli- 
cate proportions,  in  the  elegant  dishabille  in 
which  it  was  attired. 

Hour  afler  hour  passed,  and  still  Arlington 
arrived  not;  at  length  came  the  letter  already 
known  to  our  readers,  the  perusal  of  which 
threw  Lady  Walmer  into  paroxysms  of  rage 
and  despair.  When  the  first  ebullitions  of 
her  anger  were  over,  she  gave  instant  orders 
for  post  horses,  and  set  out  for  Dover,  pur- 
suing her  route  night  and  day,  in  the  hope 
of  overtaking  Lord  Arlington.  Half  dead  with 
&tigue,  she  arrived  there,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  learned  that  the  steam-packet 
was  to  sail  at  ten.  Ascertaining  that  Arlington 
was  not   at  the  inn  where  she   stopped,    she 
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sent  to  the  other,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
arrived  a  few  hours  before,  and  was  to  em- 
bark in  the  vessel  to  sail  that  day.  Her 
plans  were  instantly  formed.  She  ordered  a 
passage  to  be  secured  for  herself  and  servants; 
and  sent  her  carriage  and  luggage  on  board  imme- 
diately. Then,  having  in  some  degree  refireshed 
herself  by  a  bath  and  an  hour*s  repose,  she  left 
the  inn  at  the  appointed  time,  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  and  large  shawl,  her  face  concealed 
by  a  deep  bonnet  and  veil,  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  femme  de  chambre,  proceeded 
to  the  pier.  In  a  few  minutes  she  saw  Ar- 
lington arrive,  and  she  contrived  to  enter  the 
vessel  the  moment  after  he  did. 

Finding  a  lady  close  to  him,  without  any 
male  assistant  to  hand  her  over  the  luggage 
that  impeded  her  steps,  he  offered  her  his 
hand,  and  had  only  touched  her*s  when  she  fell 
into  his  arms  fiednting,  or  rather  affecting  to  faint. 
He  supported  her,  and  assisted  to  lift  her  veil 
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to  give  her  air,  when  to  his  horror  and  dis- 
may^  he  recognised  in  the  insensible  form  in 
his   arms,    the  woman    he   least  expected, — 
least  desiredy — to  behold  on  earth.     He  felt 
as  if  his  destiny  was  sealed ;    he  turned  with 
loathing  from  her,  and  himianity  alone  pre- 
sented his  leaving   her   to    the   care    of  her 
maid,  and  the  few  persons  around  who  were 
assisting  her.     She  soon  opened  her  eyes,  and 
fixing  them  on  him,  exclaimed,  *'  The  surprise, 
— the  joy  was  too  much  for  me ;   don't  leave 
me  for  a  moment,  dear  Arlington,  or  I  shall 
expire." 

He  was  supporting  her  to  the  cabin,  when 
he  met  Desbrow  and  his  party;  the  embrace 
of  Cecile,  and  the  being  mistaken  for  Lady 
Emily,  was  too  much  for  the  exhausted  frame 
of  Lady  Walmer,  and  she  now  really  suffered, 
what  she  had  before  merely  affected,  a  faintness 
that  nearly  overcame  her. 
To  paint  the  feelings  of  Arlington  would  be 
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impossible  ;  he  saw  that  his  presence  with  Lady 
Wahner,  under  existing  circumstances^  must 
stamp  conviction  on  the  minds  of  Desbrow 
and  his  party,  that  she  was  tmder  his  protec- 
tiouy  and  must  confirm  every  evil  report  re- 
specting them.  He  knew  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Bethune  was  the  confidential  firiend  of 
Lady  Emily,  and  he  felt  the  blush  of  shame 
mount  to  his  cheek  when  he  thought  of  her, 
and  Lord  Vavasour,  hearing  that  he  was  thus 
publicly  appearing  with  the  woman  to  whom, 
only  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  written  to 
bid  an  eternal  farewell.  Who  would — ^who 
could  believe  that  the  rencontre  on  board 
the  packet  was  totally  unexpected  on  his 
part? 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind, 
filling  it  by  turns,  with  anger,  indignation,  and 
sorrow,  as  he  sat  in  liis  carriage  on  deck, 
having  refused  to  attend  to  the  thrice  repeated 
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summons  of  Lady  Walmer  to  descend  to  the 
cabin. 

Cecile  remained  on  deck  with  her  father, 
her  tearful  eyes  often  cast  back  to  the  white 
cliflb  of  England,  where  lay  all  her  hopes,  and 
her  reflections  little  interrupted  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  comte,  who  lamented  that 
they  had  not  sailed  in  one  of  the  French 
packets,  as  their  superiority  over  the  English, 
in  all  respects,  was,  as  he  said,  incontestible. 
Luckily,  his  observations  were  expressed  in 
his  native  language,  otherwise  he  would  have 
found  many  of  those  around  disposed  to  con- 
tradict, though  incapable  of  convincing,  him  ; 
he  having  made  up  his  mind  that  every  thing 
French  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  every 
thing  English,  and  as  imalterably  determined 
never  to  conceal  this  liberal  opinion.  He 
repeatedly  assured  Cecile,  that  the  nautical 
terms    he    heard  passing    around   among   the 
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sailors,  were  barbarous,  and  grated  on  his  ear ; 
whereas  in  French,  they  were  sonorous  and 
harmonious. 

Cecile  could  not  resist  observing,  that  this 
must  arise  from  his  ignorance  of  the  language, 
for,  as  England  had  ever  been  mistress  of  the 
sea,  the  maritime  terms  must  be  analogous  to 
the  element  to  which  they  related. 

She  touched  on  a  tender  subject,  for  the 
comte  instantly  and  angrily  told  her,  that  he 
denied,  and  should  always  deny,  that  her  fa- 
vourite nation  were  masters  of  the  sea,  as  the 
French  were  always  as  ready  to  dispute  the 
English  rule  over  that  wide  domain,  as  they 
had  ever  been  to  meet  them  on  the  land, 
where  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen  had 
gained   them   such  unequalled  and  undeniable 
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"  Perdre  le  bonheur  p4r  ia  fiaute,  e«t  la  peine  la  plus 
im^  pour  lea  personnel  qui  «)it  de  rimaginatioii.  Un 
^^nement  que  le  sort  leur  envoie,  si  affreux  qu*il  soit ; 
un  malheur  desesp^r^  a,  par  son  exc^  mdme,  quelque 
chose  qui  les  calme;  mais  un  bien  perdu  par  leur  faute, 
leor  apparait  sans  cease  par6  des  plus  brillantes  images ; 
elles  le  resuscitent  k  chaque  instant,  pour  le  perdre 
encore  avec  plus  d*amertume,  et  recomposent  leurs 
doux  r^ves  pour  les  voir  s*avanoiur  encore.** 

No  sooner  had  the  packet  entered  the  port  of 
Calais,  than  Lady  Wahner  appeared  on  deck, 
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and  placed  herself  so  close  to  the  carriage  of 
Arlington,  that  he  could  not  quit  it  without 
coming  in  contact  with  her. 

The  moment  he  left  it,  she  addressed  him, 
and  having  stated  that  she  wished  to  have  half 
an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  requested  that 
he  would  give  her  his  arm  to  the  inn. 

To  refuse,  was  impossible,  though  he  heartily 
wished  himself  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
her,  and  having  disembarked,  they  proceeded 
to  the  hotel. 

They  were  passed  on  their  route  to  it,  by 
Cecile  and  her  father,  which  increased  the 
moodiness  and  distaste  already  felt  by  Arling- 
ton, at  being  thus  forced,  as  it  were,  to  appear 
the  protector  of  a  woman,  for  whom  he  felt 
no  sentiment  allied  to  affection;  and  tlie  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  confirm  every  evil  repoit 
relative  to  them,  and  convey  the  most  injurious 
im])ressions    to    the    mind  of    Emily's   friend. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  increased  his  dis- 
content. 

Lady  Walmer  perceived  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  mind ;  but  vanity  and  selfishness  silenced 
female  delicacy  and  pride,  and  induced  her  to 
afiect  not  to  have  observed  his  coldness. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  she  addressed  Arlington 
as  follows,  who  listened  to  her  with  dread,  if 
not  with  disgust. 

"  You  appeared  surprised  when  you  saw 
me  on  board  the  packet,  but,  if  you  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  terrible,  the  humiliating, 
position  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  you 
must  admit,  that  having  lost  all  claim  to  the 
protection  of  my  husband  or  relations,  I  must 
now  seek  it  from  you,  and  on  you  alone,  I 
must  also  rely  for  comfort  and  consolation.  Do 
not  interrupt  me,  as  I  see  you  ^vish  to  do,  by 
telling  me,  that  it  was  /,  and  not  you,  that 
led   to   this    catastrophe,  by   inviting    you    to 
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the  interview  which  terminated  so  fatally. 
This  defence  however  is  but  a  mere  s^hia- 
try;  for,  you  must  admit,  I  should  never 
have  sought  that  interview  had  you  not, 
by  a  series  of  attentions  and  protesta^ 
tionsy  excited  in  my  breast  a  passion  to 
which  it  had  before  been  a  stranger.  It  is 
true,  you  fled  from  me,  but  you  told  me,  it 
was  the  excess  of  your  attachment  that  led  you 
to  make  this  sacrifice  to  my  peace.  Your  pru- 
dence came  too  late,  for  my  affections  were 
irrecoverably  your  s,  but  they  were  not  yielded 
unsought ;  and  all  the  fearful  results  that  have 
followed  arc  to  be  attributed  solely  to  your 
inconstancy,  and  my  too  great  devotion.  Judg- 
ing of  your  heart  by  ray  own,  I  thought  that 
your'a  could  not  fail  to  return  to  its  allegi- 
ance, the  moment  wc  met,  and  that  you  should 
be  assured  of  my  undiminished  attachment; 
indeed,  your  conduct,  up  to  tlie  last  fatal 
evening  at  Lord  Vavasour's,  confirmed  me  in 
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this  illusion.  Througli  my  infatuated  affection 
for  you,  I  have  forfeited  my  place  in  society, 
my  home,  my  friends,  and  all  that  I  most 
valued;  and  now,  you  would  barbarously  de- 
sert the  woman  you  have  ruined,  and  deprived 
of  all  natural  and  legitimate  protection.' 

A  violent  burst  of  tears  interrupted  the 
speaker ;  and  Arlington,  actuated  by  pity  and 
remorse,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  her  afflic- 
tion. 

Her  reproaches, — her  anger, — he  might  have 
borne;  but  her  tears,  and  unprotected  situa- 
tion, appealed  too  strongly  to  his  generous 
nature  to  be  resisted. 

To  the  few  words  of  attempted  consolation, 
which  he  tried  to  utter,  she  replied,  by  saying, 
"  it  now  only  remains  for  you,  to  tell  me,  that 
you  love,  and  that  you  are  engaged  to  wed 
another;  but,  remember,  that  no  vows  which 
you  may  have  sworn  to  her,  can  be  stronger 
than  those   which  you  plighted  to  me  a  few 
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short  months  ago,  and  which  I,  trusting  in 
your  hcHiour,  foolidbly,  fatally^  believed.  Has 
this  new  object  of  your  love,  sacrificed  for 
you,  station,  reputation,  home,  and  fiiends? 
Is  she  cast  on  the  world,  a  dishonoured,  deso- 
late woman  ?  No !  Surroimded  by  friends,  and 
supported  by  an  approving  conscience,  she  will 
soon  forget  you,  while  I," — ^and  here,  another 
passionate  burst  of  tears  interrupted  Lady  Wal- 
nier,  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  pity, 
though  not  the  love,  of  Arlington;  for  this  last, 
even  at  that  moment,  he  felt  was  for  ever  fixed 
on  Emily. 

The  tears, — the  agitation  of  Lady  Walmer, — 
the  picture  she  had  drawn  of  her  own  situation, 
— overcame  all  his  better  resolutions:  and  he 

pledged  himself  to  protect  her :  but  he  shud- 
dered while  he  made  the  vow,  for  a  presenti- 
ment told  him  that  he  was  sealing  his  own 
misery  and  ruin. 
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A  woman,  who  possessed  one  spark  of  gene- 
rosity, would  never  have  accepted  l3ik  forced 
sacrifice;  and  a  woman,  who  had  the  least 
particle  of  deHcac^,  would  never  have  exacted 
it;  but,  unhappily  for  him,  he  had  found  a 
wc»nan,  whose  worldhness  of  mind  had  con- 
quered not  only  virtue,  but  generosity  and  all 
feminine  feeling,  and  who  only  thought  of 
repairing,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  mischief 
she  had  entailed  on  herself. 

She  anticipated  the  almost  certainty  of  Lord 
Walmer*s  seeking  a  divorce,  and  felt  that  her 
only  chance  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  posi- 
tion in  society,  must  be,  by  becoming  the  wife 
of  Arlington. 

To  accomplish  this  point,  there  was  nothing 
she  would  not  do ;  and,  though  she  saw  but  too 
plainly,  that  all  her  power  over  his  heart  was 
at  an  end,  she  was  content  to  owe  to  pity, 
that  which  she  could  no  longer  hope  from  love  : 
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and  now,  that  his  word  vras  pledged  to  protect 
her,  she  felt  certain  of  the  rest. 

Arlington  told  her,  that  he  was  going  to  his 
father,  at  Boulogne ;  **  and  you  would  not, 
surely/*  said  he,  (in  a  tone  that  would  have 
spoken  reproaches  to  any  other  heart  than 
her's,)  "follow  me  to  his  sick  bed?" 

"  No!  certainly;"  said  Lady  Walmer,  "  I 
will  remain  here,  until  I  hear  firom  you,  as 
I  coimt  on  your  honour  for  joining  me,  or 
letting  me  go  to  you,  the  moment  your  father  is 
well  enough  to  dispense  with  your  attendance/* 

Arlington  set  out  immediately  for  Boulogne, 
and  no  one  that  saw  his  parting  with  Lady 
Walmer,  would  have  believed  that  he  had  just 
pledged  himself  to  her  for  life,  much  less  that 
a  few  months  before,  he  was,  or  thought  he 
was,  desperately  in  love  \^'ith  her.  But  love 
cannot  exist  without  esteem ;  the  passion  that 
assumes  its    semblance,    and    imposes  on    its 
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votaries,  no  more  resembles  the  true  feeling, 
than  vice  resembles  virtue. 

He  pursued  his  route  to  Boulogne,  with 
feelings  of  indescribable  anguish;  he  tried  not 
to  think  of  Emily,  now  that  he  had  for  ever 
lost  her,  but  she  rose  up  continually  to  me- 
mory, in  all  her  purity  and  beauty,  and  he 
almost  cursed  himself  for  having  consented 
to  the  sacrifice  Lady  Walmer  had  demanded. 

His  anxiety  about  his  father,  could  alone 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  fair  object  that 
had  so  uninterruptedly  occupied  them  for  the 
last  three  months ;  and,  as  he  drew  near  Bou- 
logne, a  thousand  apprehensions  filled  his  mind. 

He  felt  many  a  pang  at  the  idea  of  what  his 
father  would  think,  when  he  came  to  know 
that  the  marriage,  which  he  had  anticipated 
with  such  delight,  was  now  broken  off  for  ever, 
and  by  a  liaison  vnth  a  married  woman ;  a  cir- 
ciunstance  in  itself  alone,  calculated  to  grieve 

B  o 
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and  shock  any  parent,  but  especially  a  man  of 
such  highly  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  as 
the  Marquis  of  Heatherfield. 

All  this  affectionate  relative's  tenderness, 
kindness  and  indulgence  recurred  to  his  mind 
at  that  moment^ — and  how  was  he  about  to 
repay  him? 

Bitter  was  the  pang  which  lus  heart  sus- 
tained,  when  he  reflected  that  Emily  and  his 
father,  the  two  persons  he  had  most  loved,  and 
who  had  most  loved  him,  would  both  be  ren- 
dered wretched  by  his  conduct;  which  had 
been  solely  the  result  of  his  own  folly,  and  of 
the  neglect  of  die  principles  instilled  into  him 
by  his  parent,  in  seeking  to  illume  a  guilty 
passion  in  the  breast  of  a  married  woman. 

Who  has  ever  strayed  from  the  paths  of 
virtue,  without  feeling  a  remorse,  that  if  it 
atones  not  for,  at  least,  avenges  the  sin  ?  We 
should  be  lenient  in  our  strictures  on   such 
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sinners,  because  theii^  own  (Consciences  must 
hare  whispered  more  bitter  reproaches  than 
we  cotdd  utter,  or  else  they  are  too  insensible 
for  our's  to  reach  them* 

Arlington  foimd,  on  arriving  at  the  inn, 
that  his  &ther  had  fallen  into  a  slumber  half 
an  hour  before,  and  still  slept;  but  the  two 
physicians  told  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
worst,  as  a  few  hours  must  terminate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  marquis. 

"  Is  there  no  remedy  that  might  prolong 
his  life  for  even  a  few  weeks?"  asked  the  affec- 
tionate son,  his  heart  lacerated  at  the  thought 
of  so  soon  losing  his  father.  But  the  doctors 
explained  to  him  that  all  remedies  were  vain ; 
and  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
to  watch,  with  all  the  intensity  of  affection, 
the  troubled  slumber  of  the  djring  man. 

There  lay,  pale  and  attenuated,  that  noble 
countenance,  which  had  never  looked  at  him 
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in  anger;  the  high  and  intellectual  forehead, 
nearly  as  colourless  as  the  few  silver  locks  that 
shaded  it,  and  the  mouth,  where  smiles  had 
so  often  greeted  him,  now  drawn  into  an  ex- 
pression of  bodily  pain.  The  pale  lips  moved, 
and  inarticulate  sounds  escaped  them,  in  which 
the  words  "My  son,"  were  uttered,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  he  awoke,  and  Arlington 
concealed  himself  behind  the  curtain,  that  his 
fatlier  might  be  prepared  for  his  arrival. 

The  meeting  was  most  touching,  and  his 
son  felt  nearly  overpowered,  when  the  dying 
man,  pressing  his  hand  within  liis,  told  him 
that  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

"  But  they  are  peaceful  hours,  my  dear 
child,"  said  he,  "for  I  have,  I  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  prepared  for  them  as  weU  as  our 
too  frail  natures  will  allow  a  sinful  man  to 
do.  I  die  happy  in  the  thought  that  you  will 
soon   be   united   to   an   amiable   and  virtuous 
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woman,  who  possesses  your  affections ;  and  that 
jou  will  be  saved  from  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  you  have  hitherto  been  exposed. 
I  have  trembled  for  you,  my  dear  Arlington, 
when  I  have  heard  of  your  paying  attention 
to  married  women;  but,  thank  God,  that  is 
now  all  over,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  proud 
of,  and  satisfied  with,  my  son.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  you  married,  but  the  will 
of  God  be  done !  the  desired  event  will  be  only 
postponed  for  a  few  months,  and  I  shall  die 
in  the  conviction  that  you  will  be  happy." 

What  were  Arlington's  feelings  at  hearing 
this  most  unmerited  congratulation?  Every  word 
of  affection  and  confidence  spoke  reproaches  to 
his  sold;  and  when  he  reflected  that  death 
alone  could  save  his  father  from  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  his  altered  position,  he  shud- 
dered at  the  alternative  of  either  desiring 
that   event,    or,    if  his    life    should    be    pro- 
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longed^  of  forfeiting  for  ever  his  esteem  and 
affection.  Every  crime  begets  others,  neither 
foreseen  or  to  be  avoided;  and  they  who  vio- 
late one  duty,  find  themselves  placed  in  oppo- 
sition  to  many  others. 

When  his  father  again  fell  into  a  slumber, 
Arlington  left  his  chamber,  and  having  entered 
a  salon,  with  the  intention  of  writing  to  Des- 
brow,  an  English  newspaper  caught  his  eye,  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  he  ran  over  its  columns. 

An  article,  headed  "  Extraordinary  Esclandre 
in  High  Life !  **  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
had  only  read  a  few  lines,  when  he  found  an  ex- 
aggerated account  of  his  own  liaison,  and  its 
consequences,  detailed,  with  the  additional  in- 
formation, that  the  injured  husband  was  seek- 
ing legal  redress,  and  that  the  Lady  W. — the 
initials  only  of  the  names  of  the  parties  having 
been  given — had  fled  to  the  Continent  with 
Lord  A.     "What  makes  the  affair  still  more 
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remarkable^  (the  journal  proceeded  to  state) 
is,  that  the  gallant  gay  Lothario  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
compUshed  daughter  of  Lord  V,  beneath  whose 
roof,  the  detection  of  his  guilty  attachment  to 
Lady  W.  took  place." 

Arlington  felt  the  blush  of  shame  mount  to 
his  very  temples,  at  this  public  exposure  of 
his  name,  and  supposed  crime;  the  notoriety 
thus  given  to  it,  binding  him  still  more  to  the 
unfortunate  sharer  in  it,  to  whom  he  every 
hour  felt  a  stronger  repugnance — a  repugnance 
which,  unknowing  her  real  character,  he  blamed 
himself  for  feeling,  now  that  she  was  thrown 
so  wholly  on  his  protection.  Lord  Vavasour — 
Emily  ! — what  would  they  think  ?  There  was 
madness  in  the  reflection;  and  his  brain  burned, 
and  his  pulse  beat  with  agony  as  he  thought  of 
them.  If  his  father  had  seen  this  paragraph ! 
'^  But,  God  be  thanked!"  ejaculated  Arlington, 
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''  he  has  been  spared  this  blow,  and  will  die 
in  happy  ignorance  of  my  folly — ^my  worse  than 
foUy." 

He  put  the  newspaper  into  the  fire,  that 
none  of  the  attendants  of  his  father  should  see 
it,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Desbrow,  in  which 
he  detailed  to  him  the  whole  state  of  his  po- 
sition, with  his  determination  to  expiate  the 
injury  he  had  unwillingly  committed  towards 
Lady  Walmer,  by  making  the  sacrifice  she  had 
demanded,  of  devoting  himself  to  her  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  —  "a  life,"  wrote  Arlington, 
"  which  must  be  henceforth  wretched,  as  mv 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  Emily *s,  and  the  sen- 
timent I  feel  towards  the  unfortunate  woman  I 
have  ruined,  approaches  much  nearer  to  dislike 
than  affection.  The  purity,  the  strong  moral 
principles  of  Emily,  have  created  an  attach- 
ment in  my  breast,  that  never  can  be  efiaced ; 
and  yet,  such  is  my  fate,  that,  while  worshipping 
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her  good  qualities,  I  am  forced  to  pursue  a  line 
of  conduct  so  totally  opposed  to  them,  that  I 
must  not  only  forfeit  her  affection,  but  lose  for 
ever  her  esteem.  The  lover  who  flies  with  the 
adored  object  whom  he  has  plunged  in  guilt, 
must  have  many  a  bitter  moment,  which  not  all 
the  blandishments  of  passion  can  sooth  ;  judge, 
then,  of  the  misery  of  him,  who  flies /row  the 
woman  he  adores  and  respects,  to  live  with 
one — but,  no !  I  will  not  finish  the  cruel  sen- 
tence; too  well  will  your  mind  supply  the 
liarsh  words,  that  pity  for  Lady  Walmer  pre- 
cludes me  from  writing." 

He  had  only  dispatched  his  letter  to  Des- 
brow,  when  a  courier  arrived  with  a  packet 
from  Lady  Walmer,  containing  a  letter  filled 
with  lamentations  on  his  absence,  and  send- 
ing him  a  newspaper,  in  which  was  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  read. 

"  You  see,"    wrote  Lady  W.    "  our    posi- 
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tion  Lb  now  publicly  known ;  and,  conae- 
quently,  yoiir  protection  is  become  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  me.*  K  your  fiitber  is  not 
very  ill,  could  you  not  come  here,  thougb  but 
for  a  day  or  two ;  or  let  me  join  you  in  Bou* 
logne,  where  I  could  remain  incognita." 

Disgust  was  the  predominant  feeling  in  Ar- 
lington's mind,  as  he  perused  her  unfeminine 
and  indelicate  letter;  the  gross  selfishness  of 
it,  the  want  of  pride  and  dignity,  with  which 
she  forced  her  claims  on  his  protection,  formed 
such  an  odious  contrast  to  the  lovdy  9jad 
pure-minded  Emily,  the  modest  and  delicate 
proofs  of  whose  preference  for  him,  had  so 
often  recurred  to  his  recollection,  that  he 
threw  the  letter  and  newspaper  together  into 
the  flames;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
eifort  that  he  so  for  conquered  Ids  disgust,  as 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Walmer,  sayings 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  father  for  an  hour, 
and  exhorted  her  not  to  come  to  Boulogne. 
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Two  or  three  days  pasned ;  each,  find- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Heatherfield  still  more 
exhausted,  and  making  it  more  evident  that 
lie  was  rapidly  approaching  that  '^  bourne 
whence  no  traveUer  returns.**  Arlington  never 
left  him;  and  lavished  those  attentions  that 
affection  only  can  bestow,  to  smooth  the  bed  of 
death. 

Lady  Walmer  continued  to  write  to  him 
almost  daily,  expressing  her  impatience  at 
their  continued  separation;  and  complaining 
that  she  was  become  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
aD  the  persons  arriving  from  England,  which 
rendered  his  presence  still  more  desirable. 

Every  expression  of  impatience  struck  Ar- 
lington as  an  indication  of  her  desire  for  the 
death  of  the  fstther,  whose  life  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  sacrificed  his  own  to  prolong ;  and 
this  added  to  his  repugnance  to  her.  He  de- 
stroyed her  letters  the  moment  he  had  read 
them;  and  he  felt   as  if  it   were  a  profana- 
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tioH  of  the  dying  bed^  to  receive,  while  in 
attendance  on  it,  the  demonstrations  of  a  guil^ 
passion. 

Lord  Heatherfield  spoke  continually  of 
Emily,  called  her  his  dear  daughter,  gave  the 
most  affectionate  messages  for  her  to  his  son, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  valuable  gifts  he  had 
purchased  at  Paris,  as  wedding  presents  fiv 
her,  little  imagining  that  he  was  directing 
daggers  to  the  heart  of  Arlington.  In  his 
dying  blessing  he  joined  their  names,  and  hav* 
ing  thanked  his  dear  son  for  having  made 
his  last  moments  happy,  resigned  his  soul 
to  his  Creator,  with  the  humble  confidence  of  a 
true  Christian. 

Though  Arlington  had  been  for  some  days 
prepared  to  lose  him,  he  could  not  witness 
his  dissolution,  without  bitter  and  profound 
regret ;  and,  as  he  contemplated  the  venerable 
head  which  had  so  nobly  merited  the  coronet 
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of  his  ancestors,  and  never  even  imagined  an 
action  unworthy  of  it,  or  them,  he  shrank  back 
from  the  reflection  of  how  difierently  he 
ihould  support  its  honours,  when,  in  defiance 
of  every  moral  and  religious  precept,  he  should 
be  the  companion  of  an  adultress,  an  exile 
from  his  country ;  or,  if  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, bearing  the  brand  of  reprobation  on  his 
brow,  and  setting  the  worst  example  to  those 
whom  his  high  station,  and  great  wealth, 
made  dependent  on  him. 

The  bed  of  death  is  always  a  scene  to 
awaken  salutary  reflections,  even  in  the  most 
hardened.  Who  can  behold,  without  deep 
emotion,  the  pale  and  inanimate  features 
where  life  lately  shone,  and  thought  mani- 
fested itself,  now  cold  and  rigid  as  marble, 
alike  insensible  to  our  regret  or  indifierence  ? 
There  are  the  eyes  that  loved  to  gaze  on  us, 
but  which  shall  look  on    us   no    more,   now 
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sealed  by  death;  the  lips  that  were  wont  to 
smile  at  our  approach,  or  to  greet  us  with 
words  of  affection,  now  closed  for  ever ;  and 
the  hand  that  often  grasped  our  own,  with 
friendship's  warmth,  now  cold  and  helpless, 
having  "  forgot  its  cunning."  Where  is  the  spi- 
rit that  animated  the  senseless  claj  before 
us? — that  clay  which  resembles  so  much, 
yet,  alas!  is  so  fearfully  unlike,  what  we 
loved.  Questions  of  deep  import,  rise  from 
the  soul  to  the  lips,  when  gazing  on  the 
corse  of  one  dear  to  us, — questions,  that 
death  only  can  solve;  and  dreadful  would  be 
our  feelings  \mder  such  trials,  did  not  reli- 
gion hold  forth  the  blessed  hope  of  "  another, 
and  a  better  world,"  where  we  shall  meet  those 
who  have  preceded  us  to  the  grave,  and  whost* 
departure  has  caused  us  so  many  tears. 

Can  all  the   boasted  power  of  reason    and 
philosophy  ofTer  a  balm  like  religion  under  such 
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afflictions?     Ask    the    mourner,    and  he    will 
tell   youy    that  the  hope  of  a   reunion   here- 
after, alone  consoles  him ;    for  reason,  without 
this  blessed  hope,   could  only  enable   him   to 
see    the    extent   of  his   loss,  and    philosophy 
coidd  but  teach  him  to  support  it  with  pati- 
ence.    It  is  religion,   the  blessed  compact  be- 
tween God  and  man,  which  points  to  another, 
and   a  better    world,   and  is  the  only  anchor 
on  which  hope  can   rest  when   sorrow  assails 
it.      They   who   have   not   mourned   over   the 
bed  of  death,  where  lay  the   remains   of  the 
object  dearest  to  them  on    earth,  cannot  feel 
with    what    a    yearning,     the    heart    of    the 
wretched  survivor  turns  from  this  life  to  the 
life  to  come.     As  it  is  only  in  sickness  that 
we  feel  the  value  of  medicine ;    so  is  it  only 
in  sorrow,   when  all   earthly  hope  fails,   that 
the  soul  turns  to  religion  for  support  and  con- 
solation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*'  Pride  and  poverty,  are  the  two  worst  companions  that 
can  meet  They  live  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare,  and 
the  sacrifice  they  make  to  each  other,  like  those  made 
by  enemies,  to  establish  a  hollow  truce,  only  sen-e  to 
increase  their  discord.'* 

We  left  Desbrow  in  London,  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  explanation  of  his  friend,  but  his  sus- 
pense was  of  short  duration ;  for,  ere  three 
days  had  elapsed,  the  newspapers  announced 
the  confirmation  of  his  worst  fears,  and  ex- 
plained the  presence  of  Lady  Walmer  and 
Arlington    on    board    the    packet,   by   stating 
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that  they  had  eloped   to  the   continent  toge- 
ther. 

The  letter  of  Arlington,  which  reached  Des- 
brow  in    due   time,    convinced  him,    that  his 
friend  was   more    unfortunate  than  guilty,  in 
this  unhappy    entanglement,   and  excited  his 
wannest  sympathy  and  pity.     He  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  predominant  failing  in    Arling- 
Ums  character,    which  was  a    yielding  weak- 
ness of  nature,  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  that 
made  him  the  slave  to  the  passions  of  others, 
rather  than  to  his  own,  not  to  feel  the  inutility 
of  urging  him  to  separate  from  Lady  Walmer ; 
and  now,  that  a  false  principle  of  honour  led 
him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  this  unworthy  wo- 
man, Desbrow  knew    it  would  be  unavailing 
to  counsel  him. 

Like  all  weak  people,  Arlington  could  be 
obstinate  when  he  imagined  he  was  perform- 
ing a  duty;   though  had  he  possessed  a  less 
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share  of  weakness,  he  must  have  quickly  per* 
ceived  that  his  conduct  in  the  present  instance, 
was  far  from  deserving  this  denomination^  for, 
in  reality,  it  was  equally  opposed  to  reason 
and  to  virtue.  But  they  who  live  much  in 
the  great  world  are  but  too  apt  to  adopt  its 
artificial  codes,  which  are  so  often  the  very 
antipodes  of  those  of  morality  and  religicm, 
that  the  practice  of  both  is  utterly  incom- 
patible. 

Desbrow  could  therefore  only  lament  the 
fate  of  his  friend,  without  the  power  of  ex- 
tricating him ;  as  he  knew  that  the  fear  of 
the  world's  dread  laugh,  or  sneer,  had  more 
influence  over  the  mind  of  that  friend,  than 
all  the  precepts  which  morality  and  religion 
could  utter.  He  ^^Tote  a  kind  letter  to  Ar- 
lington, and  having  engaged  Lord  Ayrshire  to 
accompany  him  to  Desbrow  Hall,  they  left 
London    together,    cheered    by    letters    from 
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Cecile,    stating  her  safe  arrival  in   the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germaine. 

We  shall  leave  Lord  Ayrshire  and  Desbrow 
leading  a  rational  life  in  the  country,  plan- 
ning improvements  in  the  house  and  park  of 
tibe  latter,  and  Desbrow  munificently  dispens- 
ing a  portion  of  his  vast  wealth  in  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Schools  were  founded,  charitable 
institutions  were  endowed,  and  employment 
given  to  all  who  were  willing  to  work. 

Arranging  the  suite  of  apartments  intended 
for  Cecile,  became  the  favourite  task  of  Des- 
Ww:  all  that  a  refined  taste,  joined  to  a 
devoted  attachment,  coidd  invent,  was  lavished 
here;  and  Lord  Ayrshire,  in  consequence  of 
Us  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  was  continually  con- 
sulted by  her  anxious  lover,  with  respect  to  the 
various  alterations.     The  preparations  made  to 
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receive  a  bride  in  the  mansion  that  is  to  be  her 
home,  by  the  enamoured  lover,  are  always  rich, 
if  not  tasteful,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
affection  of  him  who  plans  them;  Desbraw*s 
was  manifested  by  the  execution  of  all  that 
elegance  and  comfort  could  suggest:  and  at 
the  work  advanced,  he  enjoyed  many  antici- 
pations of  happiness,  at  the  idea  of  the  gra^ 
tification  Cecile  would  experience,  when  she 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  Hall  as  its  mis- 
tress. 

While  the  future  was  thus  being  arranged 
for  her,  the  present  offered  any  thing  but  a 
cheering  appearance,  and  it  required  all  the 
gay  visions  of  hope,  which  pointed  to  Eng- 
land and  Desbrow,  to  enable  her  to  support 
with  patience  her  abode  at  Paris. 

Tlie  Hotel  de  Bethune,  in  the  Rue  de  Va- 
rennes,  Faubourg  St.  Germaine,  is  one  of  the 
most  vast  in  Paris ;  situated  cntre  cour  et  jar- 
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din  J  it  presents  a  spleudid  fafade,  and  the 
extent  of  its  numerous  suites  of  apartments, 
with  the  painted  ceilings,  and  gilt  cornices  and 
architraves,  remind  the  beholder  of  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  proprietors  of  this  palace. 
Bat,  alas!  time,  and  revolutionary  violence, 
had  touched  the  pile  externally  and  internally, 
with  ungentle  hands ;  and  if  enough  ornament 
remains  to  remind  the  gazer  of  past  wealth  and 
grandeur,  the  dilapidations,  which  on  every  side 
meet  the  eye,  bear  witness  of  present  poverty. 

Cecile  sighed  as  she  contrasted  this  gloomy 
residence  of  fallen  greatness,  with  the  orderly 
and  comfortable  mansions  of  her  dear  adopted 
country;  and  when  her  father  called  on  her 
to  admire  the  vast  extent  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
carving  and  gilding  which  decorated  them,  re- 
marking how  superior  they  were  to  the  small 
bouses,  and  mesquin  ornaments  of  the  petits 
salons  in  England,  she  listened  in  silence  to  his 
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praises  of  France,  and  all  that  was  Freneh, 
heartfly  wishing  herself  back  in  the  countfj,  to 
which  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  do  justice. 

Hie  pride  and  the  finances  of  the  Comte  da 
Bethune,  were  little  in  accord  with  each  other ; 
while  the  first  flourished  with  a  luxuriance  wot^ 
thy  of  the  feudal  times,  the  second  hardly 
enabled  him  to  occupy  one  wing  of  the  hotd 
of  his  ancestors,  and  he  preferred  having  the 
rest  of  the  vast  mansion  empty,  and  fiUling 
daily  to  decay,  to  letting  a  portion  of  it  to  any 
of  the  many  respectable  persons,  who  proposed 
to  become  his  tenants. 

As  the  old  Swiss  porter  threw  back  the  parte 
cocher,  to  give  them  entrance,  and  removed  his 
bonet  de  coton,  with  an  air  in  which  curiosity 
mingled  with  respect,  Cecile  could  almost  fimcy 
she  was  entering  some  ruined  chateau  a  la  Rad- 
clifTe,  and  as  the  wheels  rattled  over  the  pave* 
ment,   overgrown  with   grass    and  herbs,   she 
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felt  almost  like  a  prisoner,  about  to  enter  his 
dungeon.  Having  ascended  the  peristyle,  over 
the  massive  door  of  which,  the  arms  of  De 
Bethune  shone  in  all  the  splendour  of  blazonry, 
being  the  only  mark  of  reparation  visible  to  the 
eye,  they  passed  through  the  salle  d' entree, 
the  tessellated  marble  pavement  of  which,  re- 
turned the  sound  of  their  footsteps  in  hollow 
reverberations.  The  domestics  came  forward  to 
welcome  them  more  cordially,  but  much  less 
respectfully,  than  English  servants  receive  their 
employers,  and  Cecile  was  surprised  at  the 
familiarity  with  which  they  treated  her  haughty 
father. 

The  establishment  consisted  of  a  superan- 
nuated maltre  d*h6tel ;  a  femme  de  charge,  the 
tremulous  movements  of  whose  head  and  hands, 
bore  evidence  of  the  years  she  had  numbered ;  a 
slipper-shod  damsel,  with  a  silk  kerchief,  taste- 
fully twisted  round  her  head,  who  was  the  aid 
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and  el^ve  of  the  femme  de  charge;  and  a  young 
man,  with  top-boots,  and  a  tarnished  liverj, 
who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  footman 
and  groom.  The  cook  brought  up  the  rear;  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  maitre  d*  h6tel  and 
femme  de  charge,  and  all  three  seemed  nearly 
coeval  with  the  hotel;  his  bonnet  de  coton, 
and  apron,  were  of  a  less  pure  white  than  could 
be  desired ;  his  coteau  was  conspicuous  at  his 
ceinture,  and  his  fingers  and  nostrils  betrayed 
their  frequent  contact  with  snuff,  in  so  evident 
a  manner,  as  to  be  no  less  disgusting  to  the 
palates  of  those  who  might  be  condemned  to 
partake  of  his  plats,  than  injurious  to  his  own. 

Madame  le  Moine  examined  Cecile  through 
her  spectacles,  and  pronounced  her  the  image 
of  her  grandmother,  except  that  her  nose  was 
not  rctrouss^,  her  mouth  beaucoup  plus  petite, 
and  her  eyes  plus  grands,  and  that  she  had  not 
les  cheveux  dor6s  of  madame  la  Comtesse ! 
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The  comte  listened  with  complacency,  while 
Cecile  at  that  moment,  contemplated  the  por- 
trait of  her  grandmother,  as  pointed  out  by 
Le  Moine,  and  observing  the  red  hair,  up- 
tamed  nose,  large  mouth,  and  squinting  eyes, 
which  rendered  it  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  ugliness,  was  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  com- 
pliment. 

The  ante-room  was  graced  with  a  large  stove, 
which  served  the  double  capacity  of  table  and 
cupboard ;  on  it,  were  placed  sundry  brushes, 
a  cork-screw,  some  cigars,  and  a  large  lump 
of  bees'-wax,  which  the  frotteiu-  had  left  there, 
and  which  the  heat  had  sent  in  streams  over 
the  brushes,  &c.  An  old  lame  parrot,  who 
screamed  most  loudly  from  his  cage,  and  a  few 
straight-backed  chairs,  completed  the  ensem- 
ble of  this  chamber  of  all  works,  which 
led  to  the  grand  suite  of  apartments.  The 
salons,  with  their  vast  and  dingy  mirrors,  which 
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walU.  che  £icotociT«d  grraiKJntfs  and  httlm, 
die  canned  gHt  mAs  and  £uxte«ik.  and  Ae 
cmnbroos  acreeos^  fbraied  a  dmrr  pictnie, 
in  which  die  sjiph-Ske  form  of  the  beaotifU 
Cecile,  seemed  to  pass  Eke  a  simbeam  through 
the  grate  of  a  pnson.  rendering  the  gloom  of 
all  around  stLD  more  visible. 

"  Ah,  Dieu  Mercie !  I  am  once  more  chex 
moi,**  exclaimed  the  Comte  de  Bethune^  as 
throwing  himself  into  a  large  bergere«  he  looked 
complacendy  around  him  :  a  cloud  of  dust  aroae 
from  the  long  unbrushed  cushions  of  the  ber- 
gere  that  nearly  enveloped  him,  but  which 
interrupted  not  his  self-congratulations.  "  I 
can  now  breathe  freely  in  these  spacious  and 
lofty  salons,  and  am  not  half  suflbcated  by 
the  smell  of  that  abominable  coal,  which  the 
English  seem  to  like  so  much.** 
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While  commentiiig  on  the  coals,  a  large 
damp  trunk  of  a  tree  was  smouldering  on  the 
bronze  dogs,  in  the  open  chimney,  sending 
forth  more  smoke  than  heat,  and  emitting  an 
odour  that  Cecile  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
for  the  worst  coal  that  England  could  produce, 
while  the  smoke  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  One  really  never  knows  the  value  of  this 
country,"  continued  the  comte,  "  until  one  has 
been  out  of  it,  and  France  never  appeared 
so  delightful  to  me,  as  now  that  I  compare 
its  agremens  with  those  of  England." 

A  suppressed  sigh  from  Cecile,  was  the  only 
answer;  and  after  reposing  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  bergere,  in  which  he  had  in- 
trenched himself,  and  from  which  he  rose 
covered  with  the  accimiulated  dust  of  months, 
the  comte  conducted  his  daughter  to  her  chani- 
bre  a  couch^r. 

The  faded  splendour  of  this  apartment  was 
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in  perfect  keeping  with  the  salons;  pale  blue 
velvet  lined  the  panels,  bearing  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  their  original  celestial  hue,  and  the  mould- 
ings which  incased  them,  representing  groups 
of  Cupids  sporting  among  flowers,  were  nearly, 
black,  instead  of  wearing  their  once  bright 
golden  lustre.  The  lofty  mirrors,  firom  which 
much  of  the  quicksilver  had  retreated,  showed 
a  thousand  fantastic  figures;  and  the  high 
canopied  bed,  crowned  with  its  coronet  and 
plumes,  now  nearly  black,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  damp  and  dust,  bore  striking  proofs  of 
the  power  of  time  and  neglect. 

This  chamber,  which,  like  all  the  others 
occupied  by  the  comte,  opened  on  a  marble 
terrace,  that  descended  to  what  had  once 
been  a  garden,  but  which  now  presented  a 
vast  wilderness  of  decayed  trees,  stunted  shrubs, 
and  flowers  running  wild,  with  scattered  patches 
of   vegetables,    cultivated  by    the    jwrter,    to 
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amuse  his  leisure  hours,  and  improve  his  pot 
au  feu. 

The  look  of  desolation  and  discomfort,  which 
her  chamber  presented,  struck  a  chill  to  the 
ieelings  of  Cecile ;  and  when  Madame  le  Moine 
told  her,  that  she  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
assisting  at  her  toilette,  Cecile  thought,  with 
a  sigh  of  regret,  of  the  neat  bed-rooms  and 
comfortable  dressing-rooms  she  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to,  as  well  as  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  active  femme  de  chambre,  who  had 
waited  on  her  from  infancy  at  Lord  Ayrshire's. 

Her  father  told  her,  that  she  must  appear 
in  an  elegant  demi-toilette,  as  he  should  take 
her  to  pay  one  or  two  visits  in  the  evening: 
and  having  left  her  to  prepare  for  dinner,  she 
despatched  the  momentous  affair  of  dressing, 
as  quickly  as  she  could,  giving  as  little  trouble 
to  her  aged  assistant  as  possible,  whose  hands 
being  left  nearly  unemployed,  her  tongue  was 
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more  at  liberty  to  enjoy  that  bavardage  in 
which  French  servants  are  so  fond  of  indulging. 

She  congratulated  mademoiselle  on  the  hap- 
piness of  being  at  length  restored  to  her  native 
country;  pitied  her  for  the  many  years  she  had 
been  condemned  to  live  out  of  it;  and  rejoiced 
that  she  had  never  been  doomed  to  quit  her 
chere  patrie,  la  belle  France^  which  not  even  the 
terrible  Revolution  could  make  her  abandon. 

The  respectful  deference  of  English  servants 
towards  their  employers,  had  not  prepared 
Cecile  for  the  familiarity  of  Madame  le  Moine, 
which  she  received   vnih  a  cold   ci\'ilitv,  that 

•r      • 

sent  that  old  dame  to  complain  to  the  maitre 
dlidtcl,  and  cusinier,  that  mademoiselle  was  une 
veritable  Anglaise,  proud,  cold,  and  formal. 

The  Comtc  dc  Bethune  lamented,  when  his 
daughter  made  her  appearance,  that  there  had 
not  been  time  to  get  her  a  chapeau  from  Her- 
baulty  and  a  robe  from  Victorine,  as  she  was 
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scarcely  presentable,  he  observed,  in  her  toilette 
a  TAnglaise;  but  he  promised  to  ask  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Montcalm,  to  order  what  was 
necessary  for  her,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  she  should  be  bien  raise  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  her  Parisian  connexions.  The 
importance  he  attached  to  her  dress,  impressed 
Cecile  with  the  truth  of  all  she  had  ever  heard, 
of  the  l^gdret^  and  frivolity  of  most  of  the 
individuals  of  the  nation,  to  which  her  father 
belonged;  and  a  smile  almost  betrayed  her 
thoughts,  of  which,  if  he  observed  it,  luckily, 
a  summons  to  dinner  prevented  his  demanding 
the  cause. 

Her  fiither  led  her  to  the  salle-i-manger,  with 
a  gravity  and  ceremony,  which,  however  it 
might  mark  his  respect  for  her,  was  little 
calculated  to  excite  either  her  cordiality  or 
cheerfulness. 

This  apartment,  like  the  rest  of  the  suite, 
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was  vast  and  lofty;  the  walls  were  stuccoed 
to  imitate  jaune  antique  marble,  and  a  foun- 
tain at  each  side  of  the  buffet,  with  large 
lions*  heads,  which  had  now  forgotten  to  pour 
their  accustomed  tribute  of  water,  but  which 
still  continued,  with  distended  jaws,  to  grin  at 
the  spectators,  added  to  the  cold  aspect  of 
this  nearly  deserted  banquet-hall.  A  small 
table,  of  two  covers,  occupied  the  centre ;  and 
the  maltre  d'hdtel,  and  valet  de  pied,  were 
ranged  in  due  order. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  heroines,  who  are 
supposed,  or  stated  to  be,  superior  to  the  in- 
firmities of  humanity,  Cecile  really  felt  hungry; 
and,  though  certain  reminiscences  of  the  cook*s 
propensity  to  snuff,  did  cross  her  mind,  her  ap- 
petite compelled  her  to  eat.  The  soup  de  ver- 
micelle  clair,  was  guiltless  of  any  taste,  save  of 
the  tepid  water  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  the 
vol  au  vent,  k  la  Ananci^re,  was  filled  wholly 
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with  cretes  de  coq ;  and  the  firiture  de  poulet, 
peeping  out  from  a  wilderness  of  filed  parsley, 
looked  so  flaccid  instead  of  being  crisp,  that 
she  could  not  venture  to  taste  it.  The  fiican- 
deau  i  Toseily  was  equally  untempting;  and 
Cedle  saw  the  first  course,  to  which  her  father 
did  ample  justice,  disappear,  leaving  her  appe- 
tite unsatisfied. 

The  second  service  presented  three  roasted 
thrushes,  enveloped  in  covers  of  bacon,  and 
surrounded  by  a  forest  of  water-cresses;  car- 
dons  k  la  moelle  de  boeuf,  half  cold,  and  des 
ceu&  k  la  neige,  resembling  soap-suds  much 
more  than  snow,  with  omelette  sucr£,  and  petitR 
pains  k  la  duchesse. 

To  eat  a  thrush,  Cedle  felt  would  be  im- 
possible, as  they,  of  all  the  tuneful,  feathered 
choir,  were  her  especial  £eivourites,  &om  the 
tameness  with  which  they  hopped  near  the 
window  of  her  dear  home,  at  Lord  Ayrshire's. 

Fol.  it.  c  8 
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Gladly  would  our  poor  heroine  have  hailed  the 
appearance  of  a  plain  cutlet  of  mutton,  a  wing 
of  a  chicken,  boiled  or  roast,  or,  in  short,  of  an j 
simple  viand,  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  which 
really  assailed  her ;  but  the  plats  before  her,  bore  . 
such  evident  marks  of  having  occupied  the  fin- 
gers of  the  old  artiste  de  cuisine,  that  she 
turned  with  loathing  from  diem;  and  while 
eating  a  morsel  of  bread,  was  forced  to  listen 
to  the  praises,  which  her  father  lavished  on 
each  dish,  and  his  self-congratulations  at  ha\'ing 
escaped  from  la  cuisine  Anglaise.  Bechamel, 
his  cook,  he  pronounced  to  be  un  veritable 
artiste  de  Fancien  rSginie,  of  which  so  few  (and, 
judging  from  this  specimen,  Cecile  thought, 
luckily,)  remains ;  for  the  comte  declared,  that 
the  influx  of  the  English,  Russians,  and  Ger- 
mans, had  destroyed  the  modem  cuisine  in 
France,  by  introducing  their  barbarous  national 
dishesy  and  strong  sauces. 
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♦  CHAPTER  ni. 

"  Yes,  there  are  real  mourners ! — I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering  and  serene ; 
Attention,  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed, 
And  to  be  useful,  as  resign*d,  she  aim*d ; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect, 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep ; 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wander'd  where  they  'd  been. 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene." 

When  Lord  Vavasour  read  in  the  public  jour- 
nals the  statement  of  the  elopement  of  Arling- 
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toa  witk  Ladr  WaHmtx,  he  totalhr  dtsbefiered 
it.  He  however  removed  the  papers  from  tbe 
Hbraury  table,  lest  Emflj  might  see  them,  and 
when  qiiestioaed  bj  Ladj  VaFasour  who  had 
receired  the  news  from  Mrs^  Preston,  her 
ckrtmique  scandaleuse  ambulante^  as  Loord 
VaTasoor  used  to  call  her,  he  stoatlj  denied 
the  fiurt,  and  langhed  at  it,  as  <me  of  the  in- 
nmnerable  bise  rumours  so  frequently  circu- 
lated in  the  journals. 

When  the  time  had  elapsed  which  would 
admit  of  a  letter  arriving  from  Arlington, 
Emily  cast  an  anxious  eje  at  the  post-bag, 
each  morning,  when  her  father  unlocked  it  at 
the  breakfast-table;  and  disappointment  clouded 
her  brow  when,  day  after  day  passed  without 
bringing  any  tidings  of  him. 

At  length  a  letter  arrived,  and  Lord  Vava- 
sour having  incautiously  announced  that  it  was 
from  Arlington,  Emily  fixed  her  eyes  on  his 
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face,  while  he  eagerly  tore  it  open,  and  ran 
his  eyes  over  its  contents.  She  saw  the  co- 
lour mount  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  vary  from  anger  to  contempt, 
and  then  subside  into  pity;  and  a  secret  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  filled  her  mind. 

Lady  Vavasour,  who  had  also  observed  the 
effect  Arlington's  letter  produced  on  her  hus- 
band, could  hardly  repress  her  impatience  to 
demand  the  cause,  and,  with  this  impatience, 
was  mingled  a  sort  of  half  triumph,  that  her 
predictions,  and  those  of  her  oracle,  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, had  been  verified  ;  for  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  letter  must  contain  disagreeable  intel- 
ligence. 

How  many  are  there  in  the  world,  like  Lady 
Vavasour,  who,  though  without  any  peculiar 
malice  in  their  natures,  yet,  having  predicted 
evil  of  some  one,  rejoice  that  their  predictions 
are  verified, —  predictions   often   made  only  in 
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the   spirit  of  opposition,  to  some   too  partial 
friend  of  the  person  who  excites  them. 

Lady  Vavasour  sincerely  loved  her  daughter, 
and  knew  that  her  happiness  depended  on  her 
union  with  Arlington;  and  jet,  such  is  poor 
weak  human  nature,  —  having  pronoimced  a 
bad  opinion  of  him,  in  opposition  to  her  hus- 
band*s  too  favourable  one,  she  was  not  sorrj- 
to  find  her  opinion  borne  out;  and, — shall  we 
confess  it? — almost  the  first  thought  which  oc- 
curred to  her  liege  lord,  on  perceiving  the  letter, 
was,  the  triumph  it  would  afibrd  to  his  wife,  who 
would  henceforth  be  more  than  ever  disposed 
to  maintain  her  own  opinions,  or  rather  those 
of  Mrs.  Preston,  in  opposition  to  his. 

A  few  minutes'  reflection,  however,  soon 
turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts  to  his 
daughter,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  such  an 
involuntary  expression  of  affection  and  pity, 
that  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  approaching 
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him,  tiimdly  intreated  that  he  would  tell  her 
if  the  letter  from  Lord  Arlington  contained 
any  very  painful  intelligence. 

The  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  deep  anx- 
iety pictured  in  her  looks,  alarmed  the  affection- 
ate father,  who,  embracing  her  fondly,  replied, 
that  Arlington  was  well,  and  that  he  would 
speak  to  her  more  fully  of  the  letter,  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  returned  from  their  ride. 

Emily  ha\dng  left  the  room,  he  told  Lady 
Vavasour,  that  the  prospect  of  their  daughter's 
marriage  with  Arlington  was  at  an  end;  but 
intreated  that  she  would  not  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Emily,  until  he  had  broken  it  to  her. 

"  Well,  Lord  Vavasour,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
"  I  trust  you  will  pay  more  attention  to  my 
opinion,  another  time ;  I  told  you  he  was  un- 
worthy of  our  child; — ^you  see  I  was  right; — 
but  you  were  so  obstinately  determined  on 
thinking  well  of  him,  that  you  would  not  listen 
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to  my  representation.  Nay,  more,  I  could  hare 
informed  you  that  something  very  remarkable, 
and,  I  dare  say  very  indecorous,  took  place  in 
this  house, — yes,  Lord  Vavasour,  beneath  our 
very  roof, — for  Mrs.  Preston's  maid,  was  told  by 
Lady  Walmer's  maid,  that  when  she  went  to  her 
lady  on  the  morning  of  her  departure  from 
here,  she  found  her  not  in  her  chamber,  and 
on  going  to  the  corridor,  saw  her  slip  into  Lord 
Arlington's  room,  where  she  remained  only  a 
minute ;  that,  curious  to  know  why  she  went 
there,  the  maid  slid  into  the  room  on  tip- 
toes, and  found  it  empty,  and  a  letter,  in  her 
lady's  \%Titing,  addressed  to  Lord  Arlington,  on 
the  table,  of  vvliich  it  was  evident  her  lady  her- 
self had  been  the  bearer.  Lord  Walmer  left 
this  house  without  seeing  his  wife,  though 
they  were,  apparently,  on  the  best  terms 
when    they    vnshed    us    good-night ;    so    it 's 

quite  clear,  that  some  very  improper  detection 
must  have   taken  place,  and  so  Mrs.  Preston 
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iDformed  me  the  next  day,  but  I  knew  it  was 
useless  to  tell  jou,  as  jou  were  so  deter- 
mined to  think  well  of  your  fetvourite,  Lord 
Arlington.** 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear,**  replied  Lord 
Vavasour;  "as,  however  true  the  intelligence 
might  be,  the  source  from  which  it  emanated 
— the  gossip  of  two  ladies  maids — rendered  it 
unfit  for  my  ears,  as  well  as  for  yours,  and 
proves  what  I  have  often  told  you,  that  Mrs. 
Preston  is  really  a  most  unsafe  and  gossipping 
woman,  too  little  delicate  as  to  the  means  of 
procuring  information,  and  too  much  given  to 
seek  that  which  is  the  most  unprofitable, — 
scandal  and  family  secrets.** 

Lord  Vavasour  turned  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind,  the  best  mode  of  breaking  the 
bad  news  he  had  to  communicate  to  Emily. 
He   sent  for   her  to  the  library,   and  having 

TOL.   II.  D 
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seated  her  by  his  side,  took  her  hand 
affectionately  within  his,  and  thus  addressed 
her. 

"  When  I  sanctioned  your  union  with  IxMrd 
Arlington,  my  dear  child,  I  believed  him  to 
be  as  faultless  in  morals,  as  he  is  agreeaUe 
and  amiable  in  manners.  I  have  been  deceived, 
and  he  is  no  longer  worthy  of  your  affection,  or 
of  your  hand.  The  avowal  of  his  unworthiness 
comes  from  himself;  from  another,  I  should 
have  refused  to  credit  it;  but  there  is  now 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  you,  my  dear  Emily, 
must  think  of  him  no  more,  except  as  one  who, 
however  entitled  to  our  pity,  can  no  longer 
claim  our  respect." 

"  But  is  there  no  possibility,  my  father,  that 
Lord  Arlington  may  not  be  able  to  justify 
what  now,  perhaps,  appears  so  much  against 
him  ?    No !  he  cannot  surely  be  such  a  hj-pocrite. 
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as  to  have  seemed  to  love  and  reverence  virtue 
and  honour,  while  he  was  violating  either  ! " 

The  varying  colour  of  her  cheek,  the  trem- 
bling movement  of  her  lips,  and  the  eager 
glance  with  which  she  regarded  her  father, 
convinced  him  of  the  fearful  anxiety  with 
which  she  awaited  his  answer  to  this  question ; 
and  his  heart  felt  for  her*s,  as  he  told  her 
there  was  no  hope. 

"  And  can  I  then  no  longer  esteem  him  ? " 
exclaimed  the  agitated  girl ;  '^  all  else  I  could 
have  borne  ;'*  and  tears,  bitter  tears,  chased 
each  other  in  torrents  &om  her  eyes. 

Lord  Vavasour,  after  a  few  moments*  reflec- 
tion, and  witnessing  the  vain  efibrts  of  his 
daughter,  to  suppress  the  anguish  that  nearly 
overpowered  her,  suddenly  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  acquainting  her  with  the  real  state 
of  Arlington's  feelings    and   position,   to   the 

d2 
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details  of  which   she   listened  with  breathless 
anxiety. 

Now  was  revealed  to  her  the  cause  of  his 
perturbation,  the  morning  of  their  rencontre 
in  the  pleasure-grounds ;  his  embarrassment  in 
the  presence  of  Lady  Walmer ; — all  stood  dis- 
closed, and  pity,  warm,  tender  pity,  for  Arling- 
ton, usurped  the  place  of  every  other  feeling 
in  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  angry  witli  him,  my  dear 
father ! "  said  Emily ;  "  see  you  not  that  he 
has  erred  from  misjudged  sentiments  of  honour! 
Henceforth,  let  us  think  of  him  with  kindness 
and  pity,  for  he  can  now  never  be  aught  to 
us ;  but  let  me  thank  you,  for  gi>'ing  me  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  the  man  I  con- 
sidered as  my  future  husband,  was  not  a  hypo- 
crite; and  that,  though  erring,  deeply  erring, 
he  is  more  entitled  to  our  pity,  than  to  blame.*' 

Emily  dried  the  tears  that,   in  spite  of  all 
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her  good  resolutions,  still  continued  to  gush 
from  her  ejes ;  and,  trying  to  call  up  a  faint 
smile,  though  the  attempt  proved  a  failure, 
she  kissed  her  fiithers  cheek,  and  sought  the 
sanctuary  of  her  chamber,  there  to  weep  over, 
not  her  own  cruel  disappointment,  but  the 
misery,  which  her  heart  and  her  reason  equally 
told  her,  was  reserved  for  him  she  had  so  fondly 
loved. 

The  assurance  that  Arlington  still  cherished 
her  image  in  his  breast,  excited  her  pity  for 
him  still  more,  though  it  soothed  her  feelings ; 
for  the  youthful  and  pure  mind  turns  with 
affiright  and  disgust  from  the  first  proofs  of 
deception  that  are  forced  on  its  inexperience. 
He  had  so  often  strengthened  her  principles 
of  morality,  by  the  expression  of  his  own, 
that  she  dared  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  bis  having  been  practising  on  her  innocence, 
by  a  display  of  virtues  foreign  to  his  charac- 
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ter ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  know,  that 
he  had  not  sought  guilt,  though  he  was  likely 
to  pay  its  bitter  penalty. 

After  an  hour  devoted  to  tears,  which  eased 
her  oppressed  heart,  she  sought  for  consolation, 
where  alone  it  can  be  foiind,  in  supplication 
to  the  Deity ;  who,  knowing  the  weakness  <rf 
his  creatures,  can  yield  them  a  pardon  and 
pity,  that  their  equally  erring  fellow  mortals 
seldom  can  accord.  When  she  arose  from  her 
knees,  her  feelings  were  calmed,  and  she  firmly 
resolved  that  he  who  was  henceforth  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  wife  of  another,  should 
never  be  thought  of  by  her,  save  as  a  friend 
once  loved,  but,  for  ever  lost. 

The  destiny  of  woman  is  to  suffer ;  and  she 
who  escapes  sorrow,  may  be  said  to  be  exempt 
from  tlie  penalties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
lier  sex.  But  to  suffer  in  silence,  hiding  the 
barbed  arrow  in  their  breasts,   is  reserved  for 
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those  women  only,  whose  reasoning  powers 
are  strengthened  by  religion,  and  whose  tender- 
ness of  heart  is  fortified  by  courage  and  resig- 
nation. 

Emily,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  chUd.  pos- 
sessed  all  the  high  character  of  an  intellectual 
woman.  She  remembered  that  she  had  duties 
to  perform  towards  her  parents,  which  no  selfish 
indulgence  of  her  own  regrets,  ought  to  prevent 
her  fulfilling;  and  she  exerted  every  faculty 
to  appear  cheerful  and  contented  in  their  pre- 
sence, though,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
unbidden  thoughts  of  one  whom  she  ought  to 
forget,  would  but  too  often  intrude,  fading  her 
cheek,  and  dimming  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Such  is  man*!  unhappy  condition,  that  though  the 
weakness  of  the  heart  has  a  prevailing  power  over  the 
strength  of  the  head,  yet  the  strength  of  the  head  has 
but  small  force  against  the  weakness  of  the  heart** 

Arlington,  or  Heatherfield,  as  we  must  now 
call  him,  with  a  sorrowful  heart  prepared  to 
accompany  tlie  last  remains  of  his  father  to 
England,  tliat  he  might  see  them  laid  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors.  He  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  Lady  Walmer,  stating  his  intention,  and  re- 
peating that,  this  last  duty  towards  liis  parent 
performed,  he  would  return  to  her. 

His   journey  was    a   melancholy    one;    and 
the  reflections  it  occasioned  in  his  mind,  made 
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him  turn  with  still  increased  disgust,  from 
the  prospect  of  a  seclusion  with  her  who  was 
to  be  henceforth  his  companion. 

From  the  moment  that  he  reached  the  last 
fiflj  miles  of  the  route  to  Heatherfield,  the 
symptoms  of  respectful  sympathy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  each  town  and  village,  became  more 
marked.  The  late  Marquis  of  Heatherfield 
was  known  and  beloved  by  all,  and  when  the 
funeral  procession  arrived  at  the  town  of  Hea- 
therfield, the  property  of  the  House  of  Arling- 
ton, some  himdreds  of  the  tenantry,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  mourning,  came  forward  to  join 
it.  The  children  of  the  charity  schools,  and 
the  poor  supported  by  the  late  lord's  bounty, 
met  the  cavalcade  near  the  church;  and  grief 
marked  the  demeanour  of  all,  firom  the  old  and 
infirm,  whom  his  beneficence  had  fed,  to  the 
young  and  helpless,  to  whom  he  extended  the 
blessings  of  education. 

d5 
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There  is  none  of  our  religious  ceremonies  so 
imposing,  as  the  funeral  service, — that  last  duty 
of  the  living  to  the  dead,  —  and  never  was 
it  more  impressively  gone  through,  than  on 
this  occasion.  The  minister  who  read  it  had, 
for  thirty  years,  been  the  constant  witness  and 
agent,  of  the  judicious  benevolence  of  Aiiii,  he 
was  now  consigning  to  the  grave;  and  they 
who  stood  aroimd  it,  had  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  experienced  his  munificence.  The 
deep  grief  of  Lord  Heatherfield  excited  their 
affection  and  sympathy ;  as  they  attributed 
wholly  to  the  loss  of  his  father,  that  which 
had  another,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  poignant 
source. 

When  the  clergyman  came  to  the  passage 
^'  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery ;  he 
cometli  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower; 
he    flceth,    as   it  were    a    shadow,   and   never 
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eondnueth  in  one  stay;'*  Arlington  felt  that 
this  true  picture  of  the  brevity  of  human  life, 
was  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feelings;  for 
noWy  that  the  future  offered  him  nothing  but 
an  existence  of  exile  and  sh^me,  he  had  a 
morbid  gratification^  in  contemplating  the  pro* 
bability  of  its  short  duration. 

But  when  the  earth  was  thrown  on  the 
coflin,  every  thought,  connected  with  self,  was 
banished  from  his  mind ;  and  he  seemed  again 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  his  father's  hand,  and 
to  hear  his  last  blessing,  as  the  body  slowly 
descended  into  the  vault,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
receded  from  his  sight.  Casting  his  tearful 
eyes,  to  take  a  last  look  at  it,  he  discerned  the 
vacant  place  which  his  own  coffin  would  occupy, 
and  the  bitter  thought  rushed  upon  his  mind, — 
"  Shall  /  be  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  mourn- 
ing son,  and  troops  of  lamenting  friends  ?  Ali, 
no !  all  I  can  hope  for,  is  pity ;  for  my  weak- 
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ness  and  folly  have  deprived  me  of  affection  and 
respect." 

The  worthy  Dean  Vandeleur,  joined  him  in 
the  church-yardy  and  there  was  a  gravity  and 
coldness  visible,  even  through  the  regret  that 
he  displayed  for  the  loss  of  his  patron  and 
friendy  as  he  saluted  the  new  proprietor  of 
Heatherfield.  Conscience,  that  ever-wakeful 
remembrancer,  whispered  to  Heatherfield  the 
cause  of  this  coldness,  from  one  who  had 
loved  him  from  his  birth;  the  statements  in 
the  newspapers  had  made  known  his  position, 
without  its  extenuating  points;  and  he  felt 
the  blush  of  shame  mount  to  his  temples,  as 
he  thought,  that  while  paying  the  last  duties 
to  his  father,  he  was  looked  on  as  an  adul- 
terer. The  deep  grief  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  manner  of  Lord  Heatherfield, 
touched  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  heart 
of  the  excellent  Dean  Vandeleur,  who  relaxed 
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from  his  coldness^  and  while  accompanying 
Heatherfield  to  his  carriage,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  calling  on  him  the  following  day. 

The  entry  of  Lord  Heatherfield  into  his 
paternal  home,  was  marked  by  the  silence 
and  tears  of  his  dependents.  They  too  had 
heard  of  his  elopement,  and  while  deeply  sor- 
rowing for  the  excellent  master  they  had 
lost,  they  had  to  deplore  the  unworthiness 
of  his  successor.  The  old  grey-headed  ser- 
vants who  met  him  in  the  hall,  could  not 
utter  a  welcome,  and  he  fancied  their  hoary 
locks  reproached  him  for  bringing  sin  and 
scandal  to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  He  men- 
tally vowed  that  she  who  had  caused  his  fall 

from  respectability,  should  never  come  to 
Heatherfield,  or  occupy  the  place  of  his  vir- 
tuous mother;  and  this  resolution  seemed  to 
soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 

When    Heatherfield   rose    in    the    morning 
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and  opened  his  windows,  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  attracted  his  admiration ;  the  undu- 
lations of  the  ground  of  the  park,  the  groups 
of  trees,  and  the  clear  and  rapid  river  that 
reflected  them,  all  claimed  his  pleased  atten- 
tion. *'  How  Emily  would  have  liked  this 
place !"  was  the  involuntary  thought  that  sug- 
gested itself;  and  then,  came  a  waking  dream 
of  the  happiness  he  was  once  so  near  enjoy- 
ing, of  conducting  her  to  Heatherfield  as  its 
happy  mistress,  blessed,  and  blessing  all  his 
numerous  dependents. 

For  a  few  minutes,  he  forgot  the  misery  of 
his  altered  position,  in  the  picture  his  ima- 
gination had  created ;  but  soon  returned  his  re- 
collection of  the  fearful  reality,  and  he  directed 
his  glance  towards  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
— seen  through  the  trees, — where  he  had 
placed  the  remains  of  his  father  the  night 
before,  that  by  being  reminded  of  death,  he 
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might  bear  with  less  bitterness^  the  life  his 
own  folly  had  robbed  of  every  charm. 

They  mnst  have  suffered  deeply  who  turn 
to  the  grave  for  consolation:  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Heatherfield  would  have  shrunk  firom 
such  a  contemplation,  for  then,  life  offered 
him  a  brilliant  and  unclouded  prospect;  but 
now,  though  he  had  unbounded  wealth,  high 
station,  ancient  descent,  with  youth,  and 
health,  yet  all  were  insufficient  to  bestow 
one  hour  of  happiness :  and  to  this  state,  he 
had  reduced  himself  by  his  own  misconduct ! 

While  at  his  solitary  breakfast,  he  looked 
over  the  newspapers,  and  his  own  name  in 
large  characters,  heading  a  leading  article, 
drew  his  attention.  He  found  it  to  be  an 
accoimt  of  his  arrival  at  Dover,  with  the 
funeral  cortege  of  the  late  lamented  Marquis, 
whose  sudden  dissolution,  it  was  added,  had 
been    caused   by   the   shock  occasioned  by   a 
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late  elopement  in  high  life.  The  paper 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  anger  and  indig- 
nation filled  his  mind;  but  a  few  minutes 
reflection  taught  him  to  conquer  those  feel- 
ingSy  as  he  considered  that  all,  who  by  one 
false  step  lay  themselves  open  to  censure, 
must  expect  to  be  the  continual  objects  of 
its  lash,  even  when  they  no  longer  merit  it; 
and,  though,  happily  for  him,  the  statement 
was  imtrue,  it  might  have  been  but  too  well- 
founded  had  his  father  known  his  real  posi- 
tion, as  who  could  tell  what  might  have  been 
the  fatal  effects  on  an  exhausted  frame  like 
his,  had  the  truth  been  disclosed  to  him. 
Heatherfield  thanked  Providence  again  and 
again,  that  this  additional  misery  was  spared 
him,  and  that  his  lamented  father  died  in 
happy  ignorance  of  his  enthralment. 

The  Will  of  the    late  Marquis  of  Heather- 
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field  was  read  the  day  after  his  interment,  in 
the  presence  of  Dean  Vandeleur,  the  solicitor 
from  London,  and  the  agent  of  the  estates. 
The  landed  property  was  strictly  entailed  on 
the  male  heir,  but  the  fimded  and  personal 
fortune,  which  was  very  large,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  legacies  to  friends,  and 
provisions  for  all  his  servants,  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  A  codicil  had  been  added  three 
days  before  his  death,  in  which  the  worthy 
old  peer  stated,  that  to  signalize  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  marriage  his  dear  son  Charles 
John  Augustus,  Lord  Arlington,  was  on  the 
eve  of  contracting  with  the  Lady  Emily  Vava- 
sour, he  bequeathed  to  her  all  the  jewels 
that  were  not  heir-looms  in  the  family,  and 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  desire  that  the  mar- 
riage between  the  said  Charles  John  Augustus, 
Lord   Arlington,    and    the   said    Lady    Emily 
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Vavasour,  be  solemnized  in  three  months 
after  his  decease,  and  he  prayed  God  to  bless 
both  his  children. 

When  this  codicil  was  read  aloud.  Lord 
Heatherfield  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face, 
as  it  receded  quickly  from  his  heart.  A  sense 
of  deep  gratification  at  his  father's  high  sense 
of  the  merit  of  Emily,  was  the  first  feeling ; 
but  then  came  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
lost  her  for  ever,  and  shame  that  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  her  should  be  thus  ex- 
posed to  those  present  at  the  perusal  of  the 
Will.  The  good  Dean  looked  at  liim  with 
wonder,  and  the  solicitor  and  agent  stole 
glances  of  astonishment  at  each  other,  of 
which  the  consciousness  of  his  own  painful 
situation,  rendered  Heatherfield  still  more  ob- 
servant. 

When  left  alone  with  Dean  Vandeleur,  he 
requested  that    worthy   di\'ine  to  continue  to 
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be  the  dispenser  of  all  the  charities  hitherto 
supported  by  the  late  lord. 

*'  I  shall  be  away  from  England  for  some 
time,**  said  Arlington ;  "  and  I  wish  my  ab- 
sence to  be  as  little  felt  as  possible  by  my 
tenants  and  the  poor,  so  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  be  sparing  of  my  purse ;  as  an  absentee 
owes  at  least  this  compensation  to  those  who 
depend  on  him,  if  circumstances  compel  him 
to  live  in  another  coimtry." 

Such  was  the  effect  produced  on  Dean  Van- 

deleur*s  mind,  by  his  interview  with  Lord 
Heatherfieldy  that  on  talking  it  over  with  his 
wife,  he  expressed  his  conviction,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  guilt  of  that  nobleman,  he 
still  retained  a  moral  sensitiveness  and  bene- 
volence incompatible  with  a  vicious  mind. 

"  Did  I  not  say,  my  dear  Dean,"  replied 
the  good-natured  wife,  "  that  you  judged  him 
too    severely :    I    have    loved    him    from    his 
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childhood^  and  though  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
against  my  sex,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  am 
sure  the  wicked  woman  who  seduced  him,  is 
more  to  be  blamed  than  he.*' 

"  How  strange  is  it,"  said  the  Dean,  "  that 
all  you  women  are  more  given  to  throw  cen- 
sure on  your  own  sex  than  on  ours;  there 
is  no  esprit  de  sex  amongst  you." 

**  I  deny  it,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Vandeleur  ;  "  but  in  this  instance,  kno\%'ing 
Lord  Heatherfield  from  his  boyhood,  and  hav- 
ing >vitnessed  a  thousand  instances  of  his 
goodness  of  heart,  I  must  naturally  be  more 
inclined  to  impute  blame  to  the  lady,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  than  to  him.  Besides,  in 
such  cases,  our  sex  are  more  to  be  blamed 
than  yours;  our  education,  our  habits,  ren- 
der such  crimes  more  serious  in  our  eyes, 
than  in  yours;  and  a  woman  who  breaks 
through  the  most  sacred  duties    to    gratify    a 
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guilty  passion,  becomes  a  reproach  to  woman- 
hood, and,  as  such,  is  viewed  by  us  all,  with 
more  disdain  than  pity.** 

"  That  is  what  I  object  to,"  said  the  Dean, 
"  I  would  have  you  shew  more  pity,  and  less 
disdain;  and,  above  all,  while  you  visit  an 
erring  woman  with  such  severity,  I  would 
not  have  you  receive  with  kindness  the  cause 
of  her  errors." 

When  Dean  Vandeleur  left  Lord  Heather- 
field,  the  latter  had  a  long  interview  with 
his  steward,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  as 
to  all  he  wished  done  in  his  absence.  He 
then  sent  for  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, who  had  been  his  mother's  femme  de 
chambre  at  his  birth,  and  since  the  death  of 
her  mistress,  had  filled  her  present  situation. 
This  worthy  old  woman  loved  her  young  lord, 
as  she  called  him,  with  a  sincerity  rarely  to 
be    met    with,    in    these    our    modem    days, 
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when  ciTilizadon  has  weakened  the  bonds  that 
formerly  united  master  and  servant.  Nmu 
avous  change  tout  cela.  But  have  we  changed 
it  for  the  better  ?  Our  servants  are  now  be- 
come bad  copies  of  ourselves ;  they  can  per- 
ceive with  lynx-eyes  our  vices,  and  copy  them 
but  too  fidthfuUy;  while  our  virtues  are  not 
so  apparent  to  their  perception,  and  conse- 
quently, are  less  followed. 

m 

Mrs.  Davenport's  respectful  courtesies,  and 
hopes  that  his  lordship  found  every  thing  in 
good  order,  being  ended,  she  begged  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  resign  her  situation, 
and  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  tillage,  which 
she  intended  to  rent." 

"  This  will  be  verv  inconvenient  indeed  to 
me,  Mrs.  Davenport,"  said  Lord  Ilcatherfield ; 
"  for,  as  I  may  be  some  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me,  to  know  that  you  were  here." 
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"  Then  your  lordship  is  not  coming  to  re- 
side here  ?"  said  Mrs.  Davenport ;  "  in  that 
case,  I  certainly  can  remain." 

Then  feeling  that  she  had  said  something 
improper,  she  immediately  added,  blushing 
deeply  while  she  spoke,  "  Your  lordship  being 
absent  from  England,  I  shall  have  so  much 
less  to  do,  that  I  can  retain  my  situation 
until  your  lordship's  return." 

Heatherfield  felt  all  that  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  and  blushed  too  in  presence  of  this 
respectable  old  woman,  whose  chagrin,  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  his  exemplary  mothers 
place  filled  by  Aer,  who  was  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  future  years,  he  could  well  un- 
derstand and  respect. 

When  he  had  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  absence.  Lord  Heatherfield  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit :  each  object  reminded  him  of  other,  and 
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happier  days;  the  silence  and  repose  that 
reigned  around,  the  mementoes  of  the  lately 
dead,  and  of  his  mother,  scattered  through  the 
apartments  they  had  occupied,  invested  the 
place  with  a  sanctity  in  his  eyes ;  and  as  he 
dwelt  on  their  portraits,  almost  starting  into 
life  from  the  canvas,  and  beaming  with  the 
same  benignant  looks  of  affection,  with  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  regard  him,  he  felt 
how  they  would  have  shrunk  from  him,  could 
they  have  known  the  guilty  alliance  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  form, — an  alliance  which 
must  ever  banish  him  from  the  home  of  his 
ancestors. 

He  sought  relief  from  the  sadness  that  over- 
powered him,  by  packing  up  A^ith  his  own 
hands,  the  jewels  bequeathed  to  Emily  Vava- 
sour by  his  father.  They  had  all  been  worn 
by  liis  mother,  and  though  much  less  costly 
than    the  splendid  family  jewels,   which  were 
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heir-loomsy  and  had  descended  firom  father 
to  son,  for  several  generations,  yet  they  were 
highly  valuable,  and  chosen  with  great  taste. 
A  bracelet,  containing  a  fine  enamel  miniature 
of  the  late  Lord  Heatherfield,  was  amongst 
the  ornaments ;  it  was  painted  when  that  noble- 
man was  about  the  actual  age  of  his  son,  and 
the  fiunily  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that, 
except  for  the  difference  of  dress,  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  portrait  of  the  present  lord. 

For  a  moment,  Heatherfield,  as  he  gazed 
on  it,  was  tempted  to  keep  it  back;  but  a 
feeling  he  could  not  well  define,  induced  him 
to  send  it  with  the  other  ornaments.  He 
looked  at  each,  and  all,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  lips,  as  he  thought  they  would  be  touched 
by  Emily,  and  a  vague  sense  of  pleasure  at  the 
idea,  that  these  inanimate  objects  would  be 
a  sort  of  family  compact  between  her  and  him, 
soothed  his  mind. 

VOL.   II.  £ 
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The  casket  containing  the  jewels,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Will,  was  sent  to  Lord  Vavasour,  with 
a  letter  from  Heatherfield,  in  which  he  stated 
his  position  and  feelings,  with  a  frankness  and 
touching  truth,  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
pity  and  regret  of  the  good-natured  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  he  added,  that  he  was 
lea\dng  England,  probably  for  ever,  and  should 
have  embarked  ere  that  letter  reached  its  des- 
tination ;  a  statement  which  he  made  in  the  in- 
tention of  preventing  the  jewels  being  returned. 

Lord  Heatherfield  left  his  home  >vith  feelings 
of  bitter  regret;  never  had  it  appeared  lo 
beautiful  in  his  eyes,  as  now,  wlien  he  was 
bidding  it  adieu,  perhaps  for  ever;  and  he 
gazed  upon  its  outspreading  woods  and  lai^ns, 
as  if  he  was  taking  a  last  leave  of  dear  friends. 

A  few  minutes  before  he  quitted  Heatherfield, 
he  received  a  letter,  announcing  that  Lord 
Walmer    had    commenced    legal    proceedings 
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against  him,  so  that  he  had  now  all  the  scan- 
dalous publicity  of  a  trial  hanging  over  his 
head,  from  which  he  shrank  with  almost  wo- 
manly sensitiveness. 

To  avoid  passing  through  London,  he  crossed 
the  country,  and  late  at  night,  was  descending 

the  steep  hill  near  to where  his  route 

was  impeded  by  a  crowd  collected  roimd  a 
travelling  carriage  and  stage  coach,  which  had 
(owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  inat- 
tention of  the  coachman  or  postilion)  come  in 
violent  contact,  and  the  carriage  being  the 
lighter  of  the  two,  had  yielded  to  the  shock, 
and  was  upset. 

"  The  gentleman  is  killed ! "  vociferated  some 
of  the  persons  aroimd  the  carriage,  while  others 
asserted  that  he  was  only  stunned,  from  the 
violence  of  the  overturning. 

Heatherfield  jimiped  out  of  his  chaise,  and, 
attended  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  approached 

£  2 
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the  carriage  of  the  stranger,  to  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  assistance.  He  found  him  supported 
by  his  servant,  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility, 
his  face  nearly  covered  by  the  blood  which  was 
gushing  from  a  wound  in  his  head;  the  agi- 
tated domestic  urging  the  crowd  around  to  send 

off  to ,  for  a  surgeon,  or  intreating  the 

coachman  and  guard  of  the  stage-coach,  to  take 

his  master  to ,  while  they  asserted  that 

the  coach  was  too  much  injured  to  proceed, 
and  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  in  which 
was  the  stranger,  having  come  off, — that  could 
not  be  used. 

Heatherfield  proposed  to  the  servant  to  re- 
move liis  master  into  liis  carriage,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  operation,  and  having  bound  up  the 
head  of  the  wounded  man,  to  staunch  the  blood 
which  flowed  so  profusely,  he  helped  to  sup- 
port liim  during  their  route  to ,  ha\'iug 

sent  on  his  own  sen^ant  on  one  of  the  post- 
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horses,  to  order  an  apartment  to  be  made  ready, 
and  a  surgeon  in  attendance.  A  few  faint 
moans  were  the  only  indications  of  life  given  by 
the  sufferer.  Heatherfield  felt  his  pulse,  which 
was  so  weak,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and 
he  feared  he  would  expire,  before  they  arrived 
at .  The  whole  affair  had  been  so  hur- 
ried, that  he  had  not  inquired  of  the  servant 
the  name  of  his  master,  and  the  poor  man 
appeared  so  overcome  with  alarm,  as  also  from 
some  severe  contusions  which  he  had  received, 
that  Heatherfield  asked  him  no  questions. 

Arrived  at ,  he  assisted  in  bearing  the 

unfortimate  stranger  to  the  chamber  prepared 
for  him,  where  a  surgeon  and  doctor  were 
soon  in  attendance.  Lord  Heatherfield's  dress 
and  hands  were  literally  drenched  with  blood, 
and  he  started  as  he  beheld  his  own  image 
in  a  mirror,  when  passing  through  the  room ; 
but  what   was  his  horror   and  astonishment. 
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when  lights  were  brought  close  to  the  wounded 
man,  and  the  blood  removed  from  his  face, 
he  discovered  him  to  be — ^Lord  Walmer.  The 
surgeon  after  a  long  examination,  pronounced 
that  a  concussion  of  the  brain  had  taken  place, 
and  that  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  patient, 
from  the  excessive  loss  of  blood,  that  a  few 
hours  must  terminate  his  sufferings. 

To  describe  Lord  Heatherfield's  feelings,  at 
seeing  stretched  before  him,  on  the  bed  of 
death,  the  man  whom  he  had  (though  uninten- 
tionally) injured,  would  be  impossible.  Re- 
morse and  regret,  were  mingled  in  his  heart, 
as  he  looked  at  the  dying  sufferer,  whose  hand 
had  often  clasped  his  in  amity,  and  of  ^hose 
hospitality  he  had  so  often  partaken.  Had 
he  never  known  him,  this  catastrophe  might 
not  have  occurred: — so  thought  Heatherfield, 
as,  with  the  sensitiveness  which  belongs  to  re- 
morse, he  conjured  up  all  that  could  still  more 
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increase  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings.  He  left 
not  the  side  of  Lord  Walmer  for  the  whole 
night,  while  the  medical  people  tried  aU  means 
that  art  could  dictate  to  afford  him  relief, 
but  all  was  in  vain,  for  he  breathed  his  last 
as  day  dawned,  without  having  once  opened  liis 
eyes,  or  given  any  proof  of  life,  except  faint 
groans,  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  which 
terminated  so  fatally. 

Nearly  exhausted  by  mental  agitation  and 
bodily  fatigue,  Heatherfield  left  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  where 
he  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber,  in  which  the 
scene  that  had  just  occurred,  was  acted  over 
again  in  dreams,  with  all  the  &ntastic  horrors 
that  dreams  alone  can  create.  Lady  Walmer 
appeared  to  his  excited  imagination,  her  cheeks 
pale  as  death,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her 
eyes  glaring,  with  a  poniard  in  her  hand, 
which  she  first  struck  into  the  bosom  of  Emily 
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Vavasour,  and  then  drawing  forth  the  reek- 
ing weapon,  stabbed  her  husband,  whose  blood 
spouted  over  his  murdress  and  Heatherfield; 
who  awoke  shuddering  with  horror,  his  brow 
bedewed  with  cold  perspiration,  and  sick  at 
heart,  as  the  painftd  reality  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Walmer  recurred  to  his  recollection. 

The  moment  of  awaking,  after  the  first 
night  of  any  loss  or  catastrophe,  is  always 
dreadful.  The  feelings  return  with  renewed 
poignancy  to  the  evil,  forgotten  for  a  few 
hours  in  sliunber,  and  the  physical  force  the 
frame  has  received  from  repose,  renders  the 
mind  more  alive  to  the  suffering,  which  the 
torpor  of  exhaustion  had  previously  blunted, 
though  not  subdued. 

He  made  many  attempts  before  he  could 
write  to  Lady  Walmer;  but  at  length  he 
stated  to  her  the  event  that  had  taken  place, 
wliich  he  broke  to  her  as  gently  as  he  could. 
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His  remorse  was  too  deep,  to  admit  of  his 
repressing  the  expressions  it  dictated,  and  bit- 
terly did  he  accuse  himself,  for  ever  having 
abused  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Walmer,  by 
addressing  vows  of  love  to  his  wife,  who  ought 
to  have  been  sacred  in  his  eyes,  from  the 
confidence  with  which  the  husband  received  and 
trusted  him.  How  differently  did  Lord  Hea- 
therfield  now  view  his  past  conduct!  A  few 
months  before,  such  is  the  force  of  example 
and  evil  contact,  he  would  have  seen  nothing 
very  heinous  in  it ;  every  young  man  of  fashion 
of  his  acquaintance  made  love  to  some  married 
woman,  and  in  most  cases,  those  ladies  were 
the  wives  of  their  friends,  as  it  is  only  in  such 
cases  that  facilities  are  afforded  for  forming 
such  imhallowed  attachments.  But  since  Hea- 
therfield  had  left  his  London  associates,  and 
yielded  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  affection,  he  had  learned  to  think  other- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'*  Paris!  ville  de  prestige,  oil  le  regard  est  juge,  oii  Tap- 
parence  est  reine ;  ou  la  beaut6  est  dans  la  toumiire, 
la  conduite  dans  les  manieres,  Tesprit  dans  le  bon 
gout;  ou  les  pretentions  d^naturent,  oil  Thomrae  le 
plus  distingue  rougit  de  scs  qualit^s  primitives  et 
M^'fTorce  d*en  imitcr  d'impossibles  k  son  naturel ;  ou  la 
vie  est  un  long  combat  entre  un  caract^re  de  naissance 
qu'on  subit,  et  un  caract^re  d^adoption  qu*on  s'impose  ; 
oik  chacun  est  en  travail  d'hypocrisie ;  od  Tesprit  l^gcr 
»e  fait  pedant,  od  chacun  vlt  des  autres  avec  de  la 
fortune,  imite  celui  qui  le  copie,  et  emprunte  souvent 
le  costume  qu'on  lui  a  vol6.  Ville  de  graves  folies  et 
d'innocentes  fausset^s  !'* 

Cecile    de   Bethune  attended  her  father  to 
the  Duchessc  de  Montcalm^  where  she  found 
I'oL  a.  c  6 
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assembled  a  party,  chosen  purposely  to  meet 
her. 

Madame  la  Duchesse's  hotel,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Grennaine,  was  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  ancient  regime ;  the  fortune  of  the 
duchesse,  enabled  her  to  refurnish  it  with 
more  than  its  pristine  splendour,  uniHng  all 
the  modem  inventions  of  luxurious  comfort, 
to  the  rich  style  of  the  fourteenth  Louis.  The 
walls  of  her  salons  displayed  the  gorgeous  tints 
of  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Moroni,  Boni- 
facio, Bernardo  Luini,  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  the  bright  hues  of  Titian,  and  Gorgioni. 
Commodes  of  buhl,  lac,  and  marquetterie,  co- 
vered with  vases  of  ancient  porcelain  de  Sevres, 
were  scattered  through  the  salons,  with  tripods 
of  ormoulu,  supporting  censers,  with  fragrant 
odours,  which  sent  forth  a  perfume  through 
the  vast  apartments.  Mirrors,  descending  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  ground,  with  jardiniers  in 
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front,  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers,  divided  the 
compartments  of  the  rooms,  and  silken  hang- 
ings, of  the  richest  materials,  carpets  of  the 
softest  texture  and  most  vivid  tints,  with  fau- 
teuils,  and  sofas  of  the  most  raried  forms,  finest 
carving,  and  most  luxurious  constructions,  com- 
pleted the  ensemble  of  this  splendid  residence. 
The  servants  were  well  dressed,  the  anti-rooms 
clean  and  well-lighted,  the  company  bien  mute, 
and  Madame  la  Duchesse,  aimable  and  preve* 
nante,  though  a  little  too  vividly  attentive  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  her  "  charmante  counne,' 
as  she  called  Cecile. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  anticipated  the  ob- 
servations which  he  saw  the  duchesse  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  utterance  to,  by  apo- 
logizing for  the  toilette  of  his  daughter. 

"  We  only  arrived  to-day,"  said  he,  "  and 
had  not  time  to  send  for  a  chapeau;  but  if 
Madame  la  Duchesse  will  have  the  kindness 
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to  superintend  le$  emplettet  de  ma  Jilley  she 

will  be  but  too  much  flattered.** 

« 

The  duchesse  raised  her  glass,  and  examin- 
ing Cecile  with  a  nonchalance  very  embarrass- 
ing to  the  object  of  her  scrutiny^  elevated 
her  shoulders  and  eyebrows  with  a  true  French 
ease,  and  with  a  half  frown  and  smile,  ob- 
served that  it  was  quite  dreadful  to  think, 
how  the  barbarous  English  had  disfigured  her 
petite  counne.  She  was  quite  sure,  that 
when  mise  A  la  Franfaise,  she  would  be 
charming,  for  though  her  toumure  was  mal-- 
heureusement  Anglaise,  her  physiognomy  was 
happily  French.  She  called  Cecile  to  her,  to 
examine  her  still  more  minutely;  and  while 
the  timid  girl  indignantly  submitted  to  be 
turned  around,  the  duchesse  burst  into  a 
laugh,  rather  louder  than  high-breeding  would 
permit,  on  discovering  that  some  appendages 
considered  indispensable  to  a  French  woman's 
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toilette  were  omitted,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Que 
les  Anglais  sont  droles^  quel  idiey  imaginez 
tauSf  mesdames  {'' tuimng  to  half-a-dozen  la- 
dies who  formed  a  circle  round  her, — "  la 
pauvre  petite y  ria  pas  de  fause  toumure.^' 

"  Est  il  passible?"^  cried  all  the  ladies  at 
once ;  '*  quel  malheur  ou  rCaurait  jamais  cru 
dans  notre  siicle  voir  un  pareil  manque  de 
savoir  s^habiller,^^ 

Cecile  felt  her  delicacy  and  pride  equally 
wounded  by  this  unceremonious  treatment ; 
the  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks,  as  she  caught 
the  eyes  of  a  few  of  the  old  habitufes  of  the 
salon  fixed  on  her,  and  the  tears  almost 
escaped  from  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  trem- 
bling and  blushing  before  her  examiners. 

"  Eh  Men,  mesdames"  exclaimed  la  duchesse, 
**  to-morrow  you  will  see  ma  petite  cousine, 
autre  chose,  when  all  these  tire-bouchon  curls," 
—drawing    her    fingers    through    the    silken 


nn^jigs  of  CWni*, — ^  Jiwe  Wcb  amused  b^ 
ami  <j>^^jKiI   W  CB  jofi  AapemMi 


baada  oil  zshs  diesu&s-  vaefC  of  dbe  ahfhfd  giri, 

«i  j^uimdfe,  is  in- 
eioKfi  in  &  cm«c  dt  Varan,  and  a  robe  de 
Yktutine,  she  wiS  ace  be  necaoDotssable.  Yes, 
I  prs&t,  chsit  mmpetiie  cmuime  in  three  months, 
win  lock  as  if  she  had  nerer  left  Paris.*' 

The  dochesse  then  motioned  Cecile  to 
a  chair,  to  which  she  toueied.  rather  than 
walked,  feeling  that  everr  eye  was  upon  her; 
and  her  embarrassment  was  cot  decreased 
by  hearing  the  duchesse  obsenre  to  the  lady 
next  her,  "  Regardez  em  grace,  Madame,  la 
paurre  petite   me  sait  pas  muircher.^ 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  approached  his  belie 
cotuine,  as  he  called  the  duches$i\  to  thaiik 
her  for  her  kindness  to  Cecile,  and  that  lady 
having  obser\'ed  the  heightened  colour  of  the 
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poor  girl,  remarked  to  her  father,  that  la  pe-» 
tite  appeared  to  have  a  great  deal  of  mau- 
vaise  honte,  which  they  must  endeavour  to  con- 
quer, for  nothing  gave  such  an  idea  of  being 
mal  elive  ;  a  dictum  to  which  the  sapient  comte 
assented. 

The  duchesse  then  proposed  engaging  a 
fencing-master  for  Cecile,  saying  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  pour  dkgourdir  her  arms, 
and  for  giving  her  self-confidence ;  adding, 
that  when  she  had  made  some  progress  en 
Hrant  les  armes,  she  would  engage  a  dancing- 
master  :  "  eTififif  mon  amiy^  continued  she, 
"  we  must  polish  this  rough  diamond,  which 
only  requires  to  be  re-set  \  la  Francaise,  to 
shew  its  beauty." 

Cecile  listened  to  this  monologue,  with  no 
less  astonishment  than  dismay;  and  the  high 
tone  of  madame  la  duchesse*s  voice  allowed 
her  not  to  miss   a  single  word  of  it*    Was 
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she,  who  had  been  educated  with  such  care^ 
who  had  received  lessons  from  the  best  mas- 
ters England  could  fumish,  and  was  univer- 
sally considered  not  to  have  shamed  her  in- 
structorsy — ^was  she  now  to  be  condenmed  to 
commence  afresh  ?  Was  she  who  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  British  Court,  and  shone  in  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  English  aristocratic  circles, 
now  considered  too^  awkward  to  take  her  place 
in  a  French  salon,  and  above  all, — for  this  last 
wounded  Cecile  more  than  all  the  rest — was  the 
eWve  of  her  dear  lost  friend,  L#ady  Ayrshire, — 
one  of  the  most  accomplished,  high-bred,  and 
dignified  women  that  England  could  boast, — 
to  be  treated  as  an  ignorant  and  unfonned  girl, 
whose  gaucherie  and  mauraise  honte  required 
correction  ?  The  amour  jiropre  of  poor  Cecile, 
— for  who  is  without  amour  propre  ? — was 
deeply  woimded ;  and  her  mortification  gave 
her    an    air    of  timidity   and    embarrassment. 
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that  confirmed  in  the  shallow  minds  of  the 
persons  around  her,  their  erroneous  impres- 
sions relative  to  her. 

Those  who  had  seen  Cecile  de  Bethune  in 
England,  forming  one  of  the  brightest  oma* 
ments  of  its  highest  circles,  admired. and  ap- 
plauded by  all;  her  gracefulness,  beauty,  and 
polished  manners  imiversally  acknowledged, 
smrounded  by  admiring  acquaintance  and  cor- 
dial friends,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
recognise  her  in  the  frightened  and  agitated 
girl  in  the  salon  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montcalm. 
She  felt  confoimded  and  humiliated.  Had  she 
then  been  in  a  vain  delusion  all  the  previous 
portion  of  her  life  ? — had  all  the  commendations 
bestowed  on  her  proceeded  from  flattery  ? 
These  were  the  questions  she  asked  herself; 
for  Cecile  had  yet  to  learn  that  what  is  con- 
sidered graceful  and  dignified  in  rational  Eng- 
land, passes  for  gaucherie  and  stiffiiess,  in  fri- 
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volous  France.  She  blamed  herself  for  not 
preserving  her  self-possession^  as  her  sense  of 
good-breeding  told  her  that  all  the  d^sagre- 
mens  she  had  encountered  proceeded  from  the 
obtuse  brusquerie  of  the  duchesse,  which  she 
ought  to  have  met  with  dignified  coldness. 
Buty  at  nineteen,  it  is  difficult  to  be  dignified 
with  those  who  have  prejudged  us  to  be  un- 
formed and  awkward,  and  any  assumption  of 
dignity  on  the  part  of  Cecile,  woiJd  have 
been  totally  lost  on  the  persons  with  whom 
she  was  now  associated,  or  mistaken  for  mau» 
rais  humeur. 

Maniere  and  esprit,  are  the  two  objects 
which  all  French  women  aim  at  acquiring. 
The  first,  according  to  their  notions,  consists 
in  an  air  degag^,  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  timidity  in  their  demeanour  and 
movements,  and  an  aplomb  in  all  situations,  and 
under  every  circumstance  in  which  they  may 
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happen  to  be  placed.     They  must  be  enabled 
to  enact  the  role  of  each  character  they  wish 
to  personify;    for  a   Frenchwoman  is   always 
acting,  her   life   is  a    comedy   or  tragedy,  as 
events  occur;    but,   whichever  it   may  be,  it 
finds  her  prepared  for  her  part.     It  is   not, 
that  they  cannot,  and  do  not  feel  as  others  do, 
but  it   is    that  from  infancy,  they  are  taught 
to  refer  their  actions  and  conversation  to  the 
effect   to  be   produced  by    both    on    others ; 
the  quen  dira-t-on,  is  always  present  to  their 
minds,   and   to  be   cited   as  bearing  affliction 
gracefully,  and  prosperity  with  bon  ton,  is  as 
essential  in  their  eyes  as  to  be  appropriately 
dressed  for   either  role,  and  much  more  im- 
portant   than    the    real    causes    or    effects   of 
them.      A  Frenchwoman  is  not  content  with 
being    a  good  wife    and    mother, — and   there 
are  hundreds  in  every  class  who  are  both, — 

but  she  must  dramatize  the  part,  to  produce 
rol.  a.  e  1 1 
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a  scenic  effect.  The  more  homely  virtue  and 
the  happiness  it  never  fails  to  produce^  is  not 
sufficient, — she  must  be  applauded, — Whence, 
she  is  always  an  actress.  Her  salon  is  the 
theatre  where  she  plays  her  principal  part, 
and  that  it  may  be  brilliantly  performed, 
esprit  is  absolutely  necessary.  All  her  study  it 
to  acquire  and  display  this  French  essential; 
for  this  she  dips  into  metaphysics,  skims  the 
froth  of  political  economy,  runs  over  every 
new  production,  and  what  is  more  difficult, 
occasionally  listens  to  the  membres  de  la 
C/iambre  des  Pairs  et  des  Deputis,  and  the 
savans  who  frequent  her  soirees.  She  repays 
herself  for  this  last-mentioned  sacrifice  by  giv- 
in^T  her  opinions  with  equal  self-confidence  on 
the  most  knotty  point  of  politics,  or  abstruse 
science,  as  on  the  last  new  mode ;  and  has  at 
command  a  certain  jargon  and  tone  of  per- 
siflage, half-laughing,  half-serious,  wliich  passes 
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current  for  wit,  and  gains  for  her  the  flatter- 
ing distinction  of  being  quoted  as  having  heau- 
coup  eTespriL  Every  Frenchwoman  is  man- 
niiree ;  even  while  a  child  in  the  nursery, 
and  when  arrived  at  maturity,  it  has  become 
90  natural  to  her  that  it  cannot  be  left  off. 
All  who  possess  not  this  distinction,  are  con- 
sidered gauche  and  mal  eleve :  it  was,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  Cecile  in  the  circle  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Montcalm,  was  treated  as  a 
young  person  totally  imformed. 

We  once  heard  a  French  lady  give  the 
preference  to  an  artificial  rose  made  by  Natier, 
(the  fashionable  artificial  flower  maker  at  Paris,) 
to  a  natural  one  of  great  beauty,  plucked  in 
a  parterre.  She  asserted  that  there  was  no 
comparison;  the  rose  of  Natier  was  much 
more  elegant,  the  petals  more  delicate,  and 
la  cauleur  plus  tend/re  ;  "  enfin"  as  she  added, 
"  it  is  more  like  my  beau   ideal  of  a   rose 
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than  the  one  from  the  garden."  This  French 
lady*8  estunation  of  the  artificial  rose^  may  senre 
as  an  example  of  the  opinion  of  all  her  sex 
in  France,  as  to  natural  and  acquired  grace, 
beauty,  and  manner ;  and  the  well-bred  Eng-  ., 
lishwoman,  who  will  not  try  to  faire  Tetprit 
et  briller  dans  les  salons,  will  be  sure  to  be 
counted  as  stupid,  awkward,  and  ennuieuse. 

This  innate  love  of  display,  and  invariable 
system  of  acting,  of  wliich  we  accuse  French 
women,  is,  however,  accompanied  by  so  many 
good  qualities,  that  we  should  be  wanting  in 
justice  were  we  not  to  acknowledge  them. 
Good  temper,  good-nature,  and  a  ^-ish  of 
obliging,  are  peculiar  characteristics  in  them, 
and  no  country  can  boast  more  affectionate 
^^-ives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  than  can 
France;  though,  unfortunately,  the  exhibition 
of  each  character  is  too  much  considered. 

The  visitors  at  the  Duchesse  de  Montcalm'* 
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soirees  were  increased,  if  not  enlivened,  by 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Chambre  de  Pairs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  savans, 
and  a  few  young  men  of  family.  No  name  was 
to  be  heard  pronounced  in  her  salons,  that  did 
not  belong  to  I'ancien  regime,  and  noble  birth, 
and  ultra  politics,  were  the  only  requisites  for 
obtaining  a  favourable  reception  in  them.  On 
the  noblesse  of  the  imperial  dynasty  she 
looked  i^dth  contempt,  if  not  horror ;  she 
blamed  la  famille  royalcy  for  having  tolerated 
them ;  and  never  spoke  of  Napoleon,  but  as 
a  charlatan  set  up  by  the  canaille,  to  bring 
legitimate  royalty  into  disrepute.  She  had  a 
thousand  jeu  d^esprits  to  repeat  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  were  sure  to  be  applauded  by  the 
habituis  of  her  salons,  who  had  continued  to 
applaud  them  ever  since  the  restoration.  On 
one  occasion,  when  descanting  on  the  glories 
of  Henri    Quatre,    a   person   present    having 
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ventured  to  observe  that  Henri  Quatie  was 
h  Roi  de  la  CanaUk,  she  made  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  bel  esprit,  by  answering,  that  Na- 
poleon was  le  canaille  des  Mots,  By  such 
bon  mots,  a  person  may  sometimes  make  a 
reputation  in  France,  on  which  he  may  live  fiir 
years,  provided  the  speaker  is  a  person  of 
some  fashion. 

The  young  men  presented  a  strange  melange 
of  frivolity  and  pedantry,  the  latter,  like  the 
English  costume  they  had  adopted,  oflen  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  habits  induced  by  the 
former;   for  the  grave  English  dress  in  which 
a   French   elegant    envelops  his  person,  looks 
not  more  outre,  contrasted  with  the  \'ivacious 
movements  of  the  young  Parisien  who  sports 
it,   than   does   the   pretending    pedantr}'    thev 
affect,  when  contrasted  with  the  natural  gaiety 
and   frivolity  of  their  characters,  which  break 
forth  continually. 


.-i 
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Cedle  drew  comparisons  between  the  young 
men  now  around  her,  and  those  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  England.  The  cold 
politeness,  yet  respectful  civilities  of  the  Eng- 
lishy  were  much  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
exaggerated  compliments  and  obtrusive  atten- 
tions of  the  French ;  and  her  thoughts  often 
recurred  to  Desbrow  while  impressed  by  the 
forcible  contrasts  offered  to  him  in  the  persons 
of  the  petits  maitres  who  surrounded  her. 

Previous  to  their  leaving  the  Duchesse  de 
Montcalm's,  that  lady  beckoned  the  Comte 
de  Bethune  to  her,  and  they  conversed  in  a 
low  voice  for  a  few  minutes.  Cecile  appre- 
hended some  new  subject  of  annoyance,  nor 
was  she  disappointed  when  her  father,  during 
their  drive  home,  acquainted  her  that  la 
duchesse  had  the  goodness  to  give  up  Ma- 
dame de  la  Rue,  one  of  her  dames  de  com- 
pagnie,    to   act   as   chaperon    to    Cecile   until 
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she  was  married;  as  les  convenances  exacted 
that  a  young  lady,  even  though  under  a  la- 
ther's roof,  required  the  sanction  of  a  female 
chaperon. 

Cecile  heard  this  in  silence,  because  she 
had  observed  her  &ther*s  character  sufficiently 
to  be  aware  that  any  representations  to  in- 
duce him  to  change  any  plan  connected  with 
his  ideas  of  les  convenances,  would  be  not 
only  unavailing,  but  ill-received;  yet,  a  sigh 
escaped  her,  when  she  reflected  that  this  last 
disagremen  would  destroy  the  consolation  she 
hoped  to  enjoy  in  pursuing  in  solitude  her 
accustomed  avocations ;  and  she  looked  back 
with  renewed  regret  to  the  happy  hours 
passed  in  dear  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber,  left  free  to  follow  her 
various  occupations  whenever  she  wished  to 
be  alone. 

The  porter,  attired  in  his  night  habili- 
ments, loudly    ya%\iied   wliile   he    opened    the 
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ponderous  porte  cocher  to  admit  them;  and 
Bapdste,  awaked  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the 
bell,  ran  forward  with  eyes  only  half  open, 
and  a  lamp  half-extinguished,  sending  forth  a 
most  offensive  effluvia,  to  receive  them  in  the 
vestibule,  and  lighted  them  to  the  anti-cham- 
ber, where  the  mingled  odour  of  the  tobacco 
and  garlick  with  which  he  had  been  regaling 
himself,  nearly  overpowered  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  poor  Cecile. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  conducted  his  daugh- 
ter to  her  chamber,  and  having  touched  her 
forehead  with  his  lips,  wished  her  good  night 
at  the  door;  but  no  sooner  had  Cecile  en- 
tered the  room, — ^whose  cold  and  dreary  aspect, 
seen  by  the  faint  light  of  the  solitary  wax- 
candle  in  her  hand,  struck  her  as  being  even 
ftill  more  cheerless,  when  contrasted  with  the 
brilliant  salons  in  which  she  had  passed  the 
evening, — than  alarmed  by  some  noise  in  the 
chamber,  she  turned  to  the  quarter  whence  she 
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thought  it  proceeded ;  at  the  same  instaut  the 
candlestick  was  struck  from  her  grasp,  and 
^e  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

In  the  first  moment  of  terror,  a  cry  escaped 
her ;  but  in  the  next,  her  impidse  was  to  re- 
gain the  door,  and  she  was  proceeding  in  what 
she  imagined  to  be  its  direction,  when  some- 
thing struck  against  her  cheek,  and  in  the 
same  moment  she  fell  over  a  tabouret  that 
impeded  her  passage.  She  caUed  aloud  for 
assistance,  and  was  relieved  by  seeing  Ma- 
dame le  Moine  enter,  who  immediately  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  her  alarm,  by  venting 
sundry  maledictions  on  les  chauve^ourU,  who 
were  flitting  through  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  the  gloomy  apartment,  and  who  during  the 
day  concealed  themselves  in  the  draperies. 

**  Mais  que  voulez  vous,  mademoUelle^** 
exclaimed  she,  "  they  have  been  so  long  the 
undisputed    tenants    of  our   hotel,   that   they 
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think  they  may  remain  unmolested.  It  was 
very  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  prepared  you 
for  these  nocturnal  visitants." 

While  she  was  speaking,  innumerable  bats 
omtinued  flying  about  the  room,  to  the  terror 
of  poor  Cecile,  who  had  never  before  come 
in  contact  with  anything  so  disgusting,  and 
having  expressed  her  alarm,  Madame  le  Moine 
tried  to  re-assure  her,  by  declaring  they  would 
do  her  no  harm. 

"  I  have  hundreds  of  them  in  my  room," 
said  she,  "  and  though  they  frequently  fly 
against  me,  and  tap  my  cheeks  when  I  sleep, 
still  they  do  not  bite,  as  I  dare  be  sworn 
those  in  England  do;  but  there,  chaque  bite 
est  meckante,  while  here,  they  are  only  lively." 

The  prejudice  of  the  garrulous  Frenchwoman 
extorted  a  smile  £rom  Cecile  ;  but  still  her 
accounts  of  the  docility  of  Parisian  bats,  re- 
conciled not  her    young  mistress  to  the  idea 
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of  having  her  cheeks  tapped  by  them  when 
she  slept. 

''  Oh!  if  that  alarms  you/  said  Madame  le 
Moine ;  **  I  have  only  to  draw  the  damask  cur- 
tains of  your  bed  closely,  and  pin  them  round, 
and  then  I  defy  any  bat  to  approach  you.** 

Cecile  carefully  examined  the  interior  of  the 
bed,  and  having  ascertained  that  it  had  no 
inhabitant,  she  adopted  Madame  le  Moine*s 
plan,  and  then  told  her  she  might  depart. 

"  Comment  done,  mademoiselle,*'  said  the  old 
woman  ;  "  am  I  not  to  have  the  honour  of 
undressing  you?  I  sat  up  purposely  to  offer 
my  services." 

Cecile  told  her,  that  she  never  required  any 
aid  at  night;  and  the  old  woman  looking  at 
her  fur  a  few  moments,  with  astonishment 
painted  in  her  countenance,  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  then  ex- 
claimed :  "  Man  Dieu  !  man  Dieu  !  tlie  English 
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are  the  strangest  race  on  earth !  Not  want 
anj  assistance  at  night!  the  moment  that  a 
French  lady  likes  the  most  to  chat  with 
her  femme  de  chambre,  and  hear  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  hotel  or  the  faubourg.  Well, 
well,  chacun  d  son  gotit;  but,  if  before  the 
revolution,  any  one  had  told  me  that  a  de- 
scendant of   this    ancient   house   could   go   to 

bed  without  her  femme  de  chambre,  I  would 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  calumny." 

All  this  was  said  sotto  voce,  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Cecile,  who  could  not 
refrain  from  smilir.g  at  observing  how  much 
this  rejection  of  her  attendance  had  caused  her 
to  sink  in  the  estimation  of  Madame  le  Moiue. 

"  Mademoiselle  will  pardon  me,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "  if  1  suggest  that  now  mademoi- 
selle is  returned  to  her  own  country,  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  hs  convenances,  that 
she  should   adopt  la  mise  Fran^aise.      Tliose 
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she  may  find  herself  placed;  for  the  tirade 
of  Madame  le  Duchesse  de  Montcalm  differs 
in  little  from  the  more  homely  dissertation  of 
Madame  le  Moine, — the  feeling  and  prejudice 
that  dictated  both  are  the  same.  Oh ! 
would  I  were  in  dear  happy  England,  where 
dress  does  not  form  the  principal  subject  of 
conversation,  and  where  people  are  content  to 
attend  to  propriety,  without  putting  forward 
their  pretensions  to  it  on  every  trifling  occa- 
sion." 

The  ^ii-ind  shook  the  heavy  casements  of  the 
windows,  and  whistled  through  the  ill-jointed 
door-frames,  and  the  owl  screamed,  joining  its 
discordant  notes  to  the  howling  of  the  blast, 
as  Cccilc  counted  the  weary  hours  while  sleep 
closed  not  her  eyes.  The  flickering  light  of  her 
night-lamp  served  only  to  shew  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  the  vast  chamber,  and  she  could 
have  fancied  herself  the  heroine  of  some  tale 
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of  romance,  shut  up  in  a  deserted  cha- 
teaUf  had  not  her  mind  been  formed  of  too 
stem  stuff  to  give  way  to  such  idle  imaginings. 
At  length  slumber  weighed  down  her  lids ;  and 
she  awoke  not  until  Madame  le  Moine  came 
to  announce  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  wbm 
dressing. 

Cecile  hurried  through  the  duties  of  her 
toilette,  that  her  father  might  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing, Madame  le  Moine  officiously  assisting,  and 
obser\ing,  as  each  fresh  article  of  dress  was 
drawn  forth,  "  Oh !  mademoiselle,  what  an 
outre  canezou!  it  has  been  out  of  £Eishion  in 
Paris  for  more  than  six  weeks ;"  or,  "  what 
an  ugly  robe,  or  ill-made  shoes  ! " 

When  she  met  her  father  at  the  breakfast 
table,  he  told  her  that  he  had  ordered  the 
carriage  to  take  her  to  the  Duchessc  de  Mont- 
calm*s,  and  placing  a  little  spangled  pune  in 
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lier  handy  he  begged  she  might  not  be  spar- 
ing of  its  contents^  as  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  her  whole  toilette  should  be  re- 
modelled. 

Cecile  thanked  him^  and  was  on  the  point 
of  explaining  that  she  stood  not  in  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  as  Lord  Ayrshire  had 
liberally  provided  for  all  possible  wants,  real 
or  imaginary;  but,  a  moment's  reflection  told 
her  that,  with  her  father's  extreme  suscepti- 
bility and  pride,  he  might  take  offence  at 
Lord  Ayrshire's  generosity,  and  therefore  she 
remained  silent . 

When  breakfast  was  concluded,  Madame  de 
la  Rue  was  announced,  and  Cecile  could  with 
difficulty  repress  the  smile  that  rose  to  her 
lips  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  future  cha- 
peron. 

Madame  de  la  Rue  was  a  lady  of  a  certain,  or 
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rather  uncertain  age,  for,  whether  she  waa  fifty- 
five,  or  ten  jears  more,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  most  perfect  judge  to  ascertain,  thanks 
to  the  quantity  of  pearl-powder,  rouge,  and 
£edse  curls,  with  which  she  had  covared  herselfl 
The  chinks  and  wrinkles,  that  time  had  traced 
in  her  visage,  were  filled  up  by  a  coat  of  white 
and  red,  so  thickly  laid  on,  that  it  made  her 
countenance  resemble  more  the  face  of  a  clown 
in  a  pantomime,  than  any  attempt  at  copying 
nature.  Her  eyebrows  presented  a  straight, 
heavy  line  of  black,  giving  a  fierceness  to  the 
twinkling  grey  eyes,  over  which  they  protruded, 
and  her  cr£p£  curls,  of  raven  hue,  rose  in  spiral 
form,  over  a  brow,  ofiering  a  surface  like  a 
pumice-stone.  Her  wide  mouth,  each  time  it 
opened,  seemed  to  endeavour  to  reach  her  ears, 
and  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  false  teeth 
that  filled  it,  gave  the  idea  of  a  wooden  repre- 
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sentation  of  a  witch,  acted  on  by  wires,  such  as 
are  seen  in  toy-shops.  Her  figure  was  tall  and 
lanky;  her  dress  la  demiere  mode;  and  her 
air  offered  a  strange  nuxture  of  playfiil  vivacity, 
dignified  humility,  and  conscious  superiority. 

She  tottered  into  the  room,  with  that  inde- 
scribable movement  of  helplessness  and  co- 
quetry, that  peculiarly  belongs  to  Parisians, 
demanded  milles  pardons,  no  one  could  tell 
for  what,  and  declared  that  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  were  mille  foU 
trap  bonne,  merely  because  the  first  offered  her 
a  chair,  and  the  second  received  her  with  po- 
liteness. 

Madame  was  in  a  perpetual  flutter;  at  one 
moment  pinching  her  dry  lips,  at  the  evident  risk 
of  losing  her  false  teeth,  and  at  the  next,  arrang- 
ing her  curls,  or  her  dress,  smiling  all  the  time 
with  all  her  might,  and  by  turns  looking,  as 
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she  thought,  insinuating,  vivacious,  or  senti- 
mental, as  best  suited  the  turn  of  the  comte*8 
remarks. 

She  stated  that  she  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  with  her  two  favourites,  from  whom 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  separated, — ^her  little 
dog.  Bijou,  and  her  parrot,  Coco ;  both,  she 
added,  shared  her  couch ;  and  here  she  affected 
to  blush,  and  throw  down  her  eyes — and  were 
so  attached  to  her,  that  she  should  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude, — a  vice  unkno^-n  to  les  cceurt 
Frangak  hien  nes — did  she  not  feel  passionately 
attached  to  them.  Were  she  asked,  as  was  the 
Roman  Cornelia,  to  show  her  jewels,  she  would 
show  her  Bijou  and  Coco,  as  the  Roman  matron 
showed  her  children,  —  and  here,  the  false  teeth 
were  displayed  even  to  their  gold  fastenings, 
by  the  grin  with  which  Madame  de  la  Rue 
applauded  her  own  attempt  at  a  classical 
allusion. 
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The  carriage  being  announced,  the  comte 
requested  Madame  de  la  Rue,  to  conduct  Cecile 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Montcakn*s,  to  commence 
the  arduous  operation  of  shopping ;  and  having 
again  and  again  requested  his  daughter  to  leave 
the  choice  of  her  purchases  entirely  to  the 
duchesse,  he  handed  her  to  the  peristyle. 


Vol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*-  Les  reflexions  que  1e  malheur  excite  ne  sont  point  »ans 
arantage  pour  un  jeune  hommc  :  car  cela  Thabitue  a 
penscr ;  et  riiomme  qui  ne  pcnse  pas  n'ost  janiaii 
rii-n. 


Lord  Heatherfield,  finding  the  servant  of 
l^ord  WalnuT  confined  to  his  bed,  by  the  in- 
juritvs  he  had  sustained  the  night  before,  iiK)k 
on  liiniself  llie  task  of  apprising  his  K>rdship's 
at^t  nt,  wliose  address  tlie  valet  had  given  him, 
of  tlie  nielancl»oly  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place,  and  ordered  every  mark  of  respi  ct  to  be 
paid  to  th<*  remains  tjf  tlie  unfortunate  noble- 


man. 
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He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  inn, 
when  Sir  Harry  Villebois  arrived,  and  his  feel- 
ings may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, when  that  gentleman,  on  hearing  every 
particular  of  the  dreadful  accident  of  the  night 
before,  and  the  charitable  part  Lord  Heather- 
field  had  taken  it,  informed  him  that  Lord 
Walmer  was  on  his  route  to  challenge  him  to 
fight  a  duel,  and  that  he.  Sir  Harry,  was  to 

join  the  deceased  at ,  two  stages  nearer 

to  Heatherfield  Park,  to  be  his  friend,  and  the 
bearer  of  the  challenge. 

Sir  Harry  explained  that,  after  Lord  Wal- 
mer had  commenced  proceedings  against  Lord 
Heatherfield,  he  discovered  that  he  had  not 
evidence  sufficient  to  procure  a  divorce ;  this 
enraged  him,  and  some  statement  in  the  papers 
having  increased  his  angry  feelings,  he  deter- 
mined to  call  Lord  Heatherfield  out,  and  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  affair  should  only  ter- 
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minate  with  the  existence  of  one  of  the  parties. 
It  was  the  man  whose  life  he  was  about  to  seek, 
that  had  vainly  tried  to  save  his,  and  watched 
by  his   dying  bed,  with  such   deep  regret. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable ;  had 
Lord  Wahner  lived  a  few  hours  longer,  Hea- 
therfield  must  have  given  him  the  meeting  he 
was  so  bent  on  demanding;  and  though  he 
was  determined,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  to 
receive  Lord  Walmer's  fire,  but  not  to  return 
it,  still,  his  own  life  might,  nay,  most  pro- 
bably would,  have  been  the  sacrifice,  and  he 
should  have  been  sent  out  of  the  world  with 
all  his  sins  on  his  head. 

Lord  Heatherfield  was  a  brave  man,  physi- 
cally, and  morally  brave,  but  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  as  sucli,  could  not  contemplate  a  sud- 
den  death,  without  feelings  of  awe;  hencci 
he  reflected  deeply  on  the  results  that  had 
followed,    and  might  still  follow,   his  liaison 
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with  Lady  Walmer,  and  his  dislike  towards  her 
consequently  increased. 

The  marriage  settlement  of  Lady  Walmer, 
secured  her  a  jointure  of  five  thousand  a-year ; 
and  she  was  now  freed  from  the  fear  and 
scandal  of  an  action  of  damages  and  a  divorce. 
The  house  in  London  was  also  her's,  for  her 
life,  so  that  she  would  find  herself  in  afiiuent 
circumstances,  and  delivered  from  all  restraint, 
which,  to  her  daring  spirit,  and  capricious 
mind,  was  ample  consolation  for  the  death  of 
the  husband  she  had  wronged. 

To  join  her  now,  Heatherfield  felt,  would  be 
as  indelicate  as  indecorous;  he  wrote  to  her 
again,  stating  his  intention  of  retiring  to  an 
estate  of  his,  in  Wales,  where  he  should  re- 
main for  some  months,  and  where  her  letters 
would  find  him.  He  also  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Desbrow  inviting  him,  if  he  wished  to  per- 
form an  act  of  charity,  to  come  to  him  in  Wales ; 
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and  having  taken  a  cordial  farewell  of  Sir 
Harrj  Villebois,  whose  frankness  and  good- 
nature had  won  his  favourable  opinion,  he  set 
out  on  his  journey. 

Impressed  as  he  was  with  the  melancholy 
scene  of  death  which  he  had  left,  and  which 
cast  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness  over  his  miDd, 
still,  a  weight  was  taken  from  his  heart,  as  he 
reflected  that  he  was  now  freed,  for  some 
montlis  at  least,  &om  going  to  France,  and 
meeting  Lady  Walmer.  He  hardly  dared  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  vague  hopes,  which  often 
suggested  themselves,  that  he  might  never  sec 
her  again;  for  his  vanity  led  him  to  beheve 
that  she  loved  him  too  well,  not  to  persevere 
in  urging  him  to  become  her  husband,  when 
the  period  prescribed  by  etiquette,  had  elapsed. 
Had  any  of  Heatherfield's  friends  been  placed 
in  fits  situation,  his  hopes  of  their  release, 
through   the   inconstancy  of  the   lady,   would 
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have  been  very  sanguiney  but^  even  though  a 
man  judges  unfavourably  of  a  woman,  whom 
he  believes  attached  to  him,  such  is  his  vanity, 
that  he  is  always  prone  to  believe  the  passion 
he  inspires,  is  more  likely  to  be  durable,  than 
that  inspired  by  others. 

The  second  day  of  Heatherfield*s  journey,  he 
arrived  late  at  night  at  Capel  Carrig,  and  was 
told  the  inn  was  so  crowded,  that  he  must  be 
content  with  an  inferior  bed-room.  He  sought 
it  soon  after,  and  was  requested  by  the  courte- 
sying  chamber-maid,  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  as  a  lady,  who  was  not  quite  well, 
slept  in  the  next  room,  which  was  only  divided 
from  his,  by  a  wooden  partition. 

Lord  Heatherfield  carefully  obeyed  the  in- 
junctions given  to  him,  and  being  fatigued, 
soon  fell  asleep.  He  was  awaked,  at  an  early 
hour,  by  the  movement  in  the  next  chamber, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  became  all  attention. 
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when  a  low,  sweet  voice,  every  intonadon  of 
which  had  been  treasured  in  his  memory,  stole 
on  his  greedy  ear. 

"How  have  you  slept,  my  dear  child?" 
inquired  a  female,  in  tones  which  he  instantly 
recognised  to  be  Lady  Vavasour's. 

"  Better,  much  better,  dear  mother,"  replied 
Emily,  for  it  was  she  who  had  occupied  the 
room  next  his. 

"  Has  that  cruel  pain  in  the  side  again  tor- 
mented you,  my  love  ? "  asked  the  anxious 
parent. 

"  Much  less,  dearest  motlier ;  and  I  feel  in- 
finitely better  to-day." 

"God  be  thanked!"  God  be  thanked!" 
murmured  Lady  de  Vavasour ;  "  I  must  take 
the  good  tidings  to  your  father ;"  and  so  saying, 
she  left  the  room. 

Ileatherfield  felt  overpowered  with  emotion ; 
that  dear,    sweet  voice,   which  had  never  ad- 
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dressed  him  but  with  affection,  thrilled  to  his 
very  heart.  His  Emily — ah !  no  longer  his — 
but  still  loved — adored — she  had  been  ill — ^was 
still  suffering ! — was  he^  could  he  be  the  cause  ? 
A  pleasure,  mingled  with  sadness,  followed 
this  thought ;  but  alarm  for  an  object  so  ten- 
derly loved,  made  him  tremble,  as  he  again  and 
again  recurred  to  the  cruel  pain  in  the  side 
referred  to  by  Lady  de  Vavasour. 

He  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  everj' 
movement  in  the  next  room,  and  her  toilette 
being  completed,  he  heard  Emily  dismiss  her 
femme  de  chambre,  with  instructions  to  return 
in  half  an  hour.  He  rose  from  his  bed  with 
noiseless  step,  and,  his  room  being  still  dark- 
ened, he  perceived  the  light  coming  in  from 
some  chinks  in  the  aperture  of  the  ill-jointed 
Wurds  of  the  partition,  which,  in  distending, 
liad  broken  simdry  small  cracks  in  the  paper 
which  covered  it. 

TOL.  II.  G 
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To  one  of  these  small  slits  he  applied  his 
eye,   and  beheld  Emily  kneeling  on  a  chair, 
offering  up    her    morning  prayer.      She  was 
much  thinner  and  paler,   than  when   he   had 
last  seen  her,  but  she  had  never  appeared  so 
lovely  to  him  as  at  this  moment.     The  look 
of  deep  devotion  in  her  dove-like  eyes,  the  pure 
and  angelic  expression  of  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, had  sometliing  in  them  that  affected 
Heatlierfield    even    to    tears.      He  could  dis- 
tinguiijh    each  word    of   her    prayer,    so    dis- 
tinctly did  her  clear,  and  sweetly  modulated 
voice    pronounce    it ;     but    his    feelings    may 
be  judged,  when  he  heard  his  own  name  mur- 
mured in  faint  accents,  as  she  besoeched  the 
Ahiiighty  to  pardon  his  errors,   to  guide  him 
through  the  mazy  path   of  life,   and  to  bless 
Iiim,  liere,  and  hereafter. 

There  was  a  solemnity  such  as  he  had  never 
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previously  experienced  in  the  whole  tone  of 
Ueatherfield*s  feelings,  while  he  listened  to 
this  touching  display  of  her  purity  and  piety, 
this  tender  union  of  earthly  affections  and 
heavenly  aspirations.  He  could  have  pros- 
trated himself  before  this  angelic  girl,  not  to 
profess  the  passion  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  entertain  for  her,  but  the  reverence,  the 
gratitude,  she  excited  in  his  soul,  and  his 
deep  sense  of  his  own  miwortliiness  to  ap- 
proach her. 

When  Emily  rose  from  her  knees,  a  lieavenly 
calm  was  impressed  on  her  face,  a  faint  blusli 
tinged  her  fair  cheeks,  and  the  inspired  pencil 
of  Raphael  never  pourtrayed  a  more  sera2)hic 
countenance  than  her's,  as  Hcatherfield  now 
gazed  on  it.  Her  mother  just  then  entered  the 
room,  and  led  her  daughter  from  it,  gently  sup- 
porting her,   and   drawing   a   wTapping  shawl 
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over  her  fomij  attentions  which  Emily  repaid 
by  looks  of  love,  that  Heatherfield  would  have 
given  worlds  to  receive  and  merit. 

The  window  of  his  room,  looked  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn,  where  he  saw  the  travel- 
ling coach  of  Lord  Vavasour,  drawn  near  the 
door,  and  the  servants  arranging  the  luggage. 

He  hastily  dressed  himself,  and  took  his  station 
at  the  window,  whence  he  soon  beheld  Emily 
led  to  the  coach  between  her  father  and  mother ; 
but  as  she  was  about  to  enter  it,  his  own  car- 
riage was  drawn  up,  and  his  servant  stood  un- 
covered before  it,  lowly  bowing. 

Emily  started,  and  uttered  a  faint  exclama- 
tion, as  she  recognised  the  arms  on  the  car- 
riage, and  the  ser\'ant ;  but  after  a  moment  s 
pause,  she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and 
was  assisted  into  the  coach  by  her  father,  and 
tlie  party  being  seated,  the  carriage  drove  ra- 
pidly on,  the  senants  on  tlie  box  behind,  ex- 
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changing  salutations  with  Heatherfield's  ser- 
vant, who  looked  after  them  with  a  wistful  air, 
as  if  he  r^retted  that  the j  were  going  different 
routes. 

This  unexpected  rencontre,  had  renewed, 
wilh  firesh  force,  the  attachment  of  Emily's 
lover  for  hen  He  now  felt  the  utter  impossi- 
biUtj  of  ever  becoming  the  husband  of  another, 
even  though  all  hope  of  aspiring  to  be  her*s, 
was  over.  Well  did  he  know  the  rigidity  of 
Lady  Vavasour's  religious  and  moral  opinions, 
and  the  influence  they  must  exercise  over  her 
husband  and  daughter.  Could  he  expect, 
even  were  he  free  from  all  claims  which  Lady 
Walmer  might  assert,  that  Lady  Vavasour 
woidd  grant  the  hand  of  her  pure  and  innocent 
ehfld,  to  a  man  who  stood  branded  before  the 
world,  as  a  seducer  and  an  adulterer  ?  No ! 
he  felt  there  was  no  hope  of  such  happiness 
for  him ;  but  still,  a  life  of  singleness,  the  power 
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of  leading  a  solitary  existence,  was  comparative 
happiness,  to  becoming  the  companion  of  one 
woman,  while  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to 
another. 

The  more  he  reflected  on  Emily's  charms, 
the  less  could  he  contemplate  any  future  alli- 
ance with  Lady  Walmer.  Emily,  on  her  knees, 
praying  for  him,  was  continually  present  to  his 
imagination.  He  had  seen  her  in  scenes  of 
gaiety  and  splendour,  with  all  the  adornment 
that  dress  could  bestow,  where  her  beauty 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all,  but  never  had 
she  beamed  on  his  eyes  with  such  irresistible 
charms,  as  when,  pale  and  suifering,  in  a  simple 
travelling  dress,  and  in  the  paltry  room  of  an 
inn,  he  marked  the  pure  and  holy  expression 
of  her  angelic  face,  as  she  offered  up  her 
prayers  to  the  Almighty.  She  seemed,  in- 
deed, an  angel,  who,  exiled  from  her  natural 
sphere,   was    praying  to   be    restored   to    it ; 
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and  her  presence   shed  a    sanctity    over    the 
chamber   she   occupied,   that    made    Heather- 
field,  when  he  entered  it,   (which  he  did  the 
moment  afler  the  carriage,  that  contained  her, 
had  driven  away,)  feel  as  if  he  was  in  a  temple 
dedicated    to    the    Deity.      He    reverentially 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  cushion  on  which  she 
had  knelt,  and  the  pillow  on  which  her  head 
had  reposed,  and  he  was  overjoyed  at  finding 
on  the  table,  the  bouquet  she  had  worn  the 
preceding  day,  and  of  which  he  possessed  him- 
self,  as  a  treasure   never   to  be  parted  witli. 
He  placed  the  faded  flowers,  wrapped  care- 
fully  in  paper,  near  his  heart,  and  blessed  the 
chance   that    had    again    given  Emily   to   his 
sight,  and  proved  to  him  that  he  was  still  re- 
membered by  her  with  interest. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


"  When  I  fee  age  moviDg  througb  scenet  of  gmietj 
and  pleasure,  its  wrinkles  concealed  beneath  a  mask 
of  paint,  and  its  wig  wreathed  with  flowers,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  deaths*  heads  which  the  ancients 
introduced  at  their  festivals,  to  recal  to  their  memories 
the  brevity  of  life,  and  make  them  enjoy  with  more 
zest  the  present." 

When  Cecile  reached  the  vestibiJe,  attended 
by  Madame  de  la  Rue,  her  father*s  equipage 
attracted  her  wonder,  and  provoked  a  smile, 
which  not  even  the  annoyance  of  exhibiting 
herself  in  such  a  one,  could  subdue. 
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The  carriage  was  a  chariot^  hung  so  high  that 
its  ascent,  aided  by  only  three  steps,  was  an 
operation  requiring  some  activity.  The  win- 
dows were  unusually  small,  but  to  make  amends 
for  this  defect,  three  ample  lamps,  of  whicli 
the  middle  one  was  purely  ornamental,  economy 
precluding  its  use,  decorated  the  front.  The 
comte*s  arms,  emblazoned  on  a  mantle,  which 
nearly  filled  the  side  panels,  and,  crowned  by 
his  coronet,  shone  resplendent  on  the  ill- var- 
nished carriage. 

The  coachman  and  footman  wore  pantaloons 
and  top  boots;  the  latter  boasting  a  super- 
floity  of  the  varnish  that  had  been  denied  to 
the  carriage. 

The  box,  on  which  the  coachman  was 
perched,  rather  than  seated,  was  so  raised  in 
the  middle,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  his 
whip,  as  rope-dancers  do    their  balanciers,  to 

preserve  his  equilibrium. 

o  5 
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The  horses  were  old,  and  of  a  deep  black 
colour ;  they  had  been  bought  a  bargain  at  the 
sale  of  an  undertaker,  who  was  selling  off  his 
old  stock  of  hearse  and  mourning-coach  horses ; 
and  the  only  alteration  they  had  sustained  in 
their  irew  situation  was,  the  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  their  tails.  Old  and  worn  down,  as 
were  the  poor  animals,  they  still  retained  some 
portion  of  their  long  practised  dignity  of  move- 
ment. They  shook  their  heads  proudly,  as  in 
their  days  of  funeral  pomp,  when  nodding 
plumes  adorned  them ;  and  persevered  in  their 
old  solemn  paces,  no  less  from  habit  than  a 
want  of  power  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

The  cairiage  once  in  motion,  the  noise  it 
made  almost  deafened  Cecile,  and  her  light 
form  was  sent  bounding  from  side  to  side,  by 
the  jerks  of  its  movements ;  she  seized  the 
holder  to  support  herself,  and  tunied  to  Ma- 
dame dc  hi  Rue,  to  recommend  her  to  do  the 
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same,  when  a  violent  jolt  precipitated  that 
lady  against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  sent 
her  false  teeth  into  the  lap  of  Cecile. 

The  unhappy  old  woman  grasped  eagerly  at 
them,  but  in  the  action^  another  secousse  ca:st 
her  chapeau  at  the  feet  of  Cecile,  and  so  de- 
ranged her  wig  as  to  leave  a  part  of  her  bald 
head  exposed,  and  impart  to  her  painted  face, 
an  expression  that  rendered  it  perfectly  hideous. 

Cecile  extended  her  hand  to  pull  the  check- 
string,  that  Madame  de  la  Rue  might  adjust 
her  discomposed  toilette,  but  that  lady  gave  her 
an  imploring  look  and  tried  to  utter  a  request, 
which  the  loss  of  her  teeth  rendered  inarticu- 
late. She  pulled  her  wig  to  its  right  position, 
and  knelt  down  to  collect  her  scattered  teeth, 
but  one  of  them,  and  that  one,  the  front  tooth, 
was  no  where  to  be  found;  for,  alas!  it  had 
disappeared  through  the  window.  She  put  on 
her  chapeau^  which  she  arranged  by  means  of 
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a  pocket  mirror,  taken  from  her  reticule^  and 
kept  the  recovered  teeth  safe  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  while  she  firmly  grasped  a  side- 
holder,  to  prevent  further  accidents. 

Cecile  could  see  her  face  reflected  in  the 
front  glass,  and  never  had  she  beheld  anything 
so  ridiculous.  Much  of  the  rouge  and  pearl- 
powder  that  had  covered  it,  had  been  taken  off 
by  their  violent  contact  with  the  curls  of  her 
w-ig,  to  which  they  still  adhered ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  mingled  sorrow,  anger,  and  Humiliation 
in  her  coimtenance,  offered  so  strange  a  contrast 
to  the  comical  derangement  of  her  dress,  that 
Cecile  found  it  difficult  to  repress  the  smile 
that  rose  to  her  lips,  as  she  glanced  at  her. 

The  vanity  of  Madame  de  la  Rue  led  her  to 
endeavour  to  explain  to  Cecile,  that  it  was 
not  age  that  had  rendered  it  necessar}'  for  her 
to  have  recourse  to  false  teeth  and  a  wig ;  and, 
as  she  tried   to  express,   that  a  fall  from  her 
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horse,  some  short  time  before,  deprived  her  of 
the  finest  teeth  in  France,  and  a  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  occasioned  the  loss  of  her 
superb  chevelure,  the  indistinct  pronimciadon, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  her  supplementary 
teeth,  joined  to  her  woeful  countenance,  ren- 
dered her  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

The  Duchesse  de  Montcalm  was  ready  to 
take  charge  of  Cecile,  who  entered  the  well 
appointed  carriage,  behind  which  moimted  two 
footmen,  whose  splendid  livery  and  respectable 
i^pearance  would  not  have  disgraced  any  aris- 
tocratic equipage  in  Liondon. 

The  first  visit  was  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tours,  where  canezous  of  crepe  were  com- 
manded ;  the  second  was,  to  Victorine's,  where 
Cecile  had  to  submit  to  the  tiresome  operation 

of  having  a  dress  made  on  her  person,  that  no 
plait  or  irregularity  might  exist  in  the  pattern 

to  be  taken. 
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Cecile  almost  groaned  audibly,  as  she  cer- 
tainly did  in  spirit,  at  being  made  to  stand  two 
whole  hours,  while  this  operation  was  going  on ; 
but  the  duchesse  said,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  Victorine  told  her,  that  all  the  ladies 
for  whom  she  made  dresses  were  compelled  to 
undergo  it. 

The  duchesse  consulted  Victorine  on  the  best 
mode  of  concealing  certain  exuberances  of  em 
bonpoint  in  her  own  person,  which  injured  her 
figure ;  and  various  modes  were  suggested, 
which  astonished  the  inexperienced  girl,  who 
knew  not  before,  that  solid  flesh  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  part  of  the  person  to  another, 
without  surgical  assistance ;  but  what  cannot 
vanity  accomplish,  when  its  votaries  are  bent 
on  obeying  its  dictates? 

From  Victorine's  they  drove  to  Herbault*s, 
where  Cecile  heard  the  duchesse  request  the 
man-milliner  to  study  the  physiognomy  of  nia- 
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demoiselle,  and  to  make  her  a  chapeau  to 
accord  with  it. 

She  felt  her  cheeks  glow  as  Monsieur  Her- 
batilt  crossed  his  arms,  placed  himself  in  front 
of  her,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face,  seemed 
to  reflect  profoimdly  for  five  minutes ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  he  turned  to  the 
duchesse,  and  declared,  that  he  had  now  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  physiognomy  of  made- 
moiselle, and  would  send  her  in  three  hours 
un  chapeau  dont  il  repondait,  trait  d  Merveille 
A  $a  figure. 

The  duchesse  now  attended  to  her  own 
wants  ;  she  required,  as  she  stated  to  Mon- 
sieur Herbault,  "  un  petit  bonnet  bien  simple, 
avec  de  la  blonde  legire  et  des  rubans  de  gaze 
rase  bien  pdle,  pour  porter  quand  elle  serait 
sonffrante.'' 

Cecile  heard  with  astonishment  a  person  in 
perfect   health    ordering   a  becoming  cap   for 
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illness ;  but  she  had  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
school  she  was  entering.  A  turban  a  la  Juire, 
and  un  chapeau  un  peu  coquet^  were  next 
commanded^  with  innumerable  recommenda- 
tions to  Monsieur  Herbault  to  attend  to  them 
particidarly  himself,  as  she  (the  duchesse) 
had  not  been  quite  satisfied  of  late  with  the 
head-dresses  sent,  which  were  not  so  becoming 
to  her  as  those  furnished  some  years  before. 

Cecile  observed  the  incipient  smile  that 
played  over  the  lips  of  the  man-milliner  at 
the  naivet^  of  the  last  obsen^ation,  and  anti- 
cipated, though  not  quite  to  its  impertinent 
extent,  the  reflection  he  uttered  alone,  when 
Madame  de  Montcalm's  carriage  drove  away. 
"  Afon  Dieu  !  man  Dieu  !  que  nos  vieill^s 
dames  sont  coquettes^  la  duchesse  nien  reut 
parceque  je  tie  puis  pas,  par  mes  chapeaux  la 
rajeunir  de  vingt  ans. 

The  Comte   de   Bethune  and  his   daughter 
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Were  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Hotel  de  Mont- 
calm,  and  the  duchesse  left  Cecile  at  the 
door  of  the  Hotel  de  Bethune,  desiring  her 
to  be  punctual  at  six^  as  she  intended  taking 
her  to  the  opera. 

Her  father  met  Cecile  in  the  ante-chamber, 
and  she  having  told  him  of  the  duchesse*s 
plans  for  the  eyening,  intreated  that  she  might 
be  excused  from  going  to  the  opera,  as  it 
would  be  most  painful  to  her  feelings  to  ap- 
pear at  any  public  place  of  amusement  so 
recently  after  the  death  of  her  dear  Lady 
Ayrshire.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  affec- 
tionate girl  as  she  made  this  request;  but 
neither  the  tears,  nor  the  intreaty,  produced 
any  effect  on  the  mind  of  her  father,  who 
coldly  told  her,  that  as  Lady  Ayrshire  had 
only  been  the  first  cousin  of  her  mother,  and 
consequently,  was  only  her  second  cousin, 
"  le$    convenances,'' — his    favourite    phrase, — 
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could  not  be  violated  by  her  appearance  m 
public;  had  it  not  been  strictly  according  to 
etiquette,  he, — as  he  emphatically  stated, — 
would  be  the  last  person  to  accede  to,  or 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montcalm,  to  pro- 
pose it. 

Cecile  ventured  to  obser\'e  that  with  her  it 
was  even  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
etiquette  ;  and,  therefore,  she  should  feel 
much  obliged  by  not  being  forced  to  go. 

"  Forced  r  repeated  the  comte,  drawing  up  his 
eyebrows  and  shoulders ;  "in  France,  daugh- 
ters are  never  forced  to  do  anything ;  because 
they  are  brought  uj)  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  on  every  subject ; 
iuid,  therefore,  that  barbarous  word  is  exploded 
from  their  vocabularj'.  He  felt  hurt,**  he 
added,  "  that  she  should  have  used  it ;  when 
she  knew  him  better,  she  would  discover  how 
much  it  was  misplaced ;  but  en  attendant,  he 
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desired  that  he  might  hett  no  more  objec- 
tions to  any  plans  of  amusement  proposed  by 
the  Duchesse  de  Montcahn;*'  and  so  saying, 
he  retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Cecile  could  not  suppress  the  tears  that 
gushed  into  her  eyes,  at  this  first  proof  of 
parental  authority.  She  had  never  heard  a 
word  approaching  to  unkindness  from  Lord 
and  Lady  Ayrshire,  who  had  studied  her  happi- 
ness with  the  same  affectionate  delicacy  that  she 
had  ever  endeavoured  to  anticipate  their  wishes. 
The  mournful  contrast  in  her  position,  and  the 
ever  to  be  deplored  cause  that  led  to  it,  made 
her  tears  flow  afresh ;  but,  recollecting  that 
she  had  little  time  to  spare,  and  unwilling 
to  offend  her  father,  by  keeping  him  waiting, 
•he  entered  her  chamber  to  try,  by  batliing 
her  eyes  in  rose-water,  to  remove  the  traces 
of  her  tears. 

Madame  le  Moine  soon  joined  her,  to  assist 
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in  her  toilettCi  and  the  heightened  colour  and 
increased  trepidation  of  manner  of  the  old 
dame,  announced  that  something  had  discom- 
posed her. 

"  Eh  bien  !  mademoueUey' — ^but  we  wiU 
give  the  substance  of  her  conversation  in  Eng* 
lish,  for  the  advantage  of  our  readers, — "  who 
could  have  thought  that  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
would  have  brought  into  the  hotel  an  old 
painted  coquette,  more  full  of  fancies  than  a 
monkey;  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  accom- 
modation prepared  for  her,  and  expects  the 
old  servants  to  wait  on  her,  her  dog,  and  her 
parrot,  as  if  she  were  a  duchesse,  and  the  two 
latter,  christians/' 

Cecile  checked  the  angry  verbosity  of  Ma- 
dame le  Moine,  by  reminding  her  that  the 
comte  was  the  best  judge  of  the  persons  he 
wished  to  invite  to  his  hotel ;    and  that  if  he 
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permitted  Madame  de  la  Rue  to  retain  her 
dog  and  parroti  his  servants  had  no  right  to 
resent  it. 

The  old  woman  was  visibly  piqued  at  Ce- 
cile's  reproof,  and  only  added, — "  Well,  well, 
mademoiselle  will  soon  have  cause  to  regret 
her  arrival  in  the  hotel,  for  the  vieille  folle,  is  a 
regular  Madame  Touche  &  tout,  of  whom  all 
the  establishment  at  the  Hotel  de  Montcalm 
are  heartily  tired ;  and  to  get  rid  of  whom,  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  has  fixed  her  on  the  comte 
as  dame  de  compagnie,  as  if  mademoiselle  had 
occasion  for  such  an  incumbrance.  She  has 
already  tried  to  act  la  maitresse  femme  here," 
continued  Madame  le  Moine,  "  but  I  have 
given  her  a  few  coup  de  patten''' 

Cecile  observed  that  her  father  would  feel 
much  ofiended  if  Madame  de  la  Rue  was  in- 
sulted, and  recommended  Madame  le  Moinc 
to  treat  her  with  civility  and  respect ;  a  recom- 


•  . 
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mendadon  the  old  dame  seemed  little  inclined 
to  attend  to. 

Frederic,  the  coiffeur,  had  been  ordered  bv 
the  duchcsse  to  be  in  readiness  to  dress  Ce« 
cile*s  hair,  and  was  announced  just  as  she 
had  completed  her  own  simple,  but  becoming 
coiffure.  She  submitted  her  beautiful  tresses 
to  his  hands,  and  when  he  had  tortured  them 
for  nearly  an  hour,  he  told  her,  with  a  low 
bow,  that  at  present  she  was  toute  autre 
chose  ;  that  her  head  was  chamiante  and  ra>'is- 
sante,  and  that  he  felt  certain  Madame  la 
Ducliesse  would  be  enchanted  with  his  per- 
formance. 

When  he  had  left  the  room,  Cecile  ap- 
proached tlie  glass,  and  absolutely  started 
back  with  surprise  at  the  image  it  presented 
to  her.  The  long  and  silken  ringlets,  that  were 
wont  to  play  over  her  fair  cheeks,  were  now 
frizzed  into  cr^pe  curls,  an  operation  that  bad 
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robbed  them  of  their  usual  lustre.  Her  whole 
physiognomy  was  changed,  and  as  she  consi- 
dered, so  much  for  the  worse,  that  she  smiled 
at  the  total  metamorphosis  in  her  appearance, 
and  thought  that  she  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nised by  her  English  friends  if  they  saw  her. 

Madame  Ic  Moine   was   loud  in   her  com- 
mendations ;  mademoiselle  had  no  longer  that 
English  air,  which  had  struck  all  the  world, 
as  she  stated,  and  was  now  much  more  like 
Madame  la   Camtesse  sa  gratidmere,  than  be- 
fore ;  an  observation  which  drew  a  smile  from 
Cecile,  though  little  disposed  to  gaiety  at  the 
moment.     She    felt    almost    ashamed   to   pre- 
sent herself,  \\'ith  her  new  coiffure,  but  being 
iummoned  by  her  father,  she  hurried  to  join 
him,  and  was  in  some  measure  reassured,  when 
he  told  her  that,  grace  d  Monsieur  Frederic, 
she  now  looked  much  more  presentable,  and 
might  pass  for  a  French  woman. 
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Though  the  crepi  of  Monsieur  Frederic,  was 
somewhat  discomposed  hy  the  rough  movement 
of  the  Comte  de  Bethune's  carriage,  Cecile 
received  the  commendations  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Montcalm,  on  entering  the  salon,  as  that 
lady  exclaimed,  **  A  la  bonheur  ma  chire,  a 
present^  vous  Stes  vraiment  bien,  parceque 
vous  Stes  comme  tout  le  monde, — je  ituig  charmi 
de  vous  voir  si  bien  coiffe  !^ 

The  dinner  was  recherchfe,  and  passed  off, 
as  most  dinners  do,  where  five  persons  out  of 
the  six  at  table,  are  more  intent  on  the  good 
things  that  go  into  the  mouth,  than  the  good 
things  that  come  out  of  it.  The  Comte  de 
Bethune  ate  and  praised  alternately,  not  with- 
out referring,  more  than  once,  to  la  mauvaiie 
cuisine,  in  England,  declaring  he  had  not 
tasted  an  omelette  that  was  eatable,  all  the 
time  he  was  away,  and  that  as  to  the  venison, 
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of  which  the  English  were  so  fond,  he  thought 
it  abominable.  The  rest  of  the  society,  though 
they  had  not  been  in  England,  agreed  with 
him,  that,  hors  de  la  FrancCy  a  good  dinner 
could  not  be  had,  an  opinion  in  which  Cecile 
was  far  from  joining. 

The  opera  was  "  Romeo  e  Guilietta,"  and 
Cecile,  in  its  fine  music,  soon  became  so  ab- 
sorbed, as  to  forget  the  present.  The  du- 
chesse  talked  politics  incessantly,  with  an  am- 
bassador who  came  into  her  box ;  and  what- 
ever her  remarks  on  political  economy  and 
foreign  politics  might  want  in  profundity, 
they  amply  made  up  for  in  passion  and  preju- 
dice. 

Cecile  would  have  given  much  to  have  had 
the  power  of  enjoying  the  opera  without  inter- 
ruption, but  the  duchesse  and  her  diplomatic 
friend,  seemed  to  forget  she  was  one  of  the  party. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  music,  in  awaken- 
ing associations,  and  bringing  back  other  scenes 
to  the  mind,  with  a  vividness  that  makes  one 
forget  the  present,  in  the  past  ? 

It  was  only  a  few  months  before,  that,  seated 
by  her   dear  lost  friend.   Lady  Ayrshire,    in 
her  box   at    the   opera  in  London,    she   had 
listened   to   the   same  sounds,    and  from   the 
same   admirable   voice.     Lady  Ayrshire,   who 
loved  music  quite  as  much  as  did  her  eleve. 
listened  to  it  with  the  same  attention;  and  thev 
only  expressed   their  admiration  of  the  pans 
that  most  pleased  them,  by  an  interchange  of 
looks.     How  did  every  note  bring  back  those 
blissful  moments?    Cccile  was  no  longer  sur- 
rounded  by  uncongenial  minds ;    she  was,   at 
least  in  spirit,  with  that  dear  and  lost  friend, 
who  had  given  and  shared  all  the  happiness 
of  her  Ufe;   and,  when  Pasta  sang  "  Ombra 
Adorata,"  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  not 
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all  the  efforts  she  could  make,  could  suppress 
the  sobs  that  accompanied  them. 

The  duchesse  looked  at  her  with  a  glance, 
in  which  wonder  and  contempt  strove  for  mas- 
tery. The  ambassador  half  smiled,  as  he  whis- 
pered to  the  duchesse  that,  ^^  Apparemment, 
fnademoiselle  est  bien  nouvellement  arrive  d 
Parii?'*  To  which  she  answered  in  a  low- 
voice,  "  (Test  r esprit  romanesque  des  An- 
glaises ;"  then  turning  to  Cecile,  she  took  her 
arm,  and  led  her  into  the  back  of  the  box,  re- 
questing her  "  not  to  make  a  scene,  as  senti- 
mentality was  quite  exploded  at  present,  and 
that  any  display  of  it  was  considered  mauvais 
g(At. 

Cecile's  pride  came  to  her  aid,  she  felt 
offended  at  being  treated  as  a  young  miss, 
who  was  acting  the  sentimental,  and  the 
duchess*  total  want  of  feeling  did  more  to- 
wards   stopping    her   tears,   than  kindness   or 

h2 
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sympathy  could  at  that  moment  have  accom- 
plished. 

There  was  something  of  haughtiness  in  the 
air  of  Cecile  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  that  repelled 
the  continuation  of  the  duchesse*s  remarks  on 
her  sensihility:  though  it  saved  her  not  fix>m 
a  lecture,  on  the  necessity  of  governing  every 
thing  approaching  to  a  display  of  her  feelings, 
as  they  returned  t^te-4-t6te  from  the  opera. 

"  I  do  not  prohibit  you  from  feeling,  ma 
chirey'  said  that  lady,  "because  that  regards 
only  yourself,  and  society  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  but  the  display  is  autre  chose,  that 
must  be  a  nuisance  to  others,  and  will  expose 
you  to  ridicule,  so  I  advise  you  to  abandon 
it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'*  Dueli  are  a  happy  invention  of  civili2ation,  which 
enable  the  man,  who  has  injured  another,  to  shoot  him 
also,  and  gives  him,  who  has  for  years  forfeited  his 
honour,  the  power  of  fighting,  to  prove  that,  though 
he  possesses  not  the  substance,  he  adheres  to  the 
shadow." 

Lady  Walmer  permitted  not  Heatherfield  to 
remain  long  free  from  her  painfril  reminiscences 
of  their  position.  A  letter  from  her,  soon 
broke  in  on  his  solitude  in  Wales,  and  achieved 
the  disgust  which  had  been  growing  towards 
her,  ever  since  the  fatal  scene  at  Lord  Vava- 
sour's. 
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She   reminded  him  that,  if  her  husband's 
death  might  be  attributed  to  him,  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  not  disposed  to  admit,   adding, 
more  logically  than  feelingly  on  the  subject, 
that,  "  Lord  Walmer's  fatal  accident  ha\ing 
been  occasioned  by  the  overturning  of  his  car- 
riage, could  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  pre- 
vious conduct,  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach,  or 
his  postillion  being  the  sole  cause ;  still  he  (Lord 
Heatherfield)  having  sought  and  won  her  afl!ec- 
tions,   and    consequently,   led   to   her  seeking 
the  interview  which  brought  about  the  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  he  was  bound  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  Apt,  whom  he  had  deprived  of 
her  natural  protector.   For  her  part,"  she  added, 
**  she  could  see  no  reason  for  postponing  their 
marriage  for  longer   than   a  month,   and  she 
had  now  additional  motives  for  desiring  its  com- 
pletion, as  letters  had  been  forwarded  to  her 
from  her  brother,  who  might  be  daily  expected 
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from  Malta,  where  he  had  been  with  his 
regunenty  and  she  dared  not  encounter  him  in 
any  other  character,  than  as  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  had  injured  her  reputation." 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  hand  of  Hea- 
therfield ;  he  turned  with  loathing  from  its 
selfish  and  indelicate  writer,  and  groaned  aloud, 
while  he  asked  himself  if  this  was  the  woman 
he  had  once  fancied  he  loved  ? 

It  was  many  days  ere  he  could  write  to 
Lady  Walmer,  and  when  he  did,  his  letter 
was  so  cold,  and  brief,  that  it  alarmed  her 
more  than  ever,  as  to  his  fulfilment  of  her  ex- 
pectations. Her  next  letter  announced  her  de- 
parture for  Paris,  where  she  intended  remain- 
ing in  privacy,  until  he  joined  her,  for  on  his 
doing  so,  she  still  seemed  to  count  with  cer- 
tainty, and  failed  not  to  remind  him,  that  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  this  point. 
Desbrow  was  anxious  to  go  to  Heatherfield, 
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but  knew  not  how  to  leave  Lord  Ayrshire, 
who,  ever  since  Cecile's  departure,  seemed  to 
look  to  him  alone  for  consolation.  That  ex- 
cellent nobleman's  health  had  been  gradually 
declining,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  lamented 
wife,  and  Desbrow  had  been  assured  by  the 
physicians  he  had  consulted,  that,  though  he 
might  linger  for  some  months,  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  no  hopes  of  his  final  recovery  could 
be  entertained.  He  wrote  all  this  to  Heather- 
field,  who,  though  desirous  to  see  his  friend, 
was  not  sorry  to  be  left  in  solitude,  and  to 
be  saved  the  remonstrances  of  Desbrow,  whose 
opinions  were  so  different  from  liis  own,  on 
the  subject  on  which  his  future  destiny  de- 
pended, that  he  dreaded  hearing  what  might 
wound,  but  coidd  not  change  his  feelings. 

In  a  few  weeks,  lleatherfield  received  an  in- 
timation from  his  banker,  that  a  casket  of  jewels 
liad  been  confided  to  his  care,  addressed  to  him, 
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with  a  letter,  which  he  forwarded.  Heather- 
field  broke  the  seal,  with  a  beating  heart;  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  jewels  being  re- 
turned, seemed  to  break  the  last  bond  which 
united  him  to  Emily,  and  he  dreaded  to  read 
her  £Either's  letter.  But  when  he  had  perused 
it,  his  feelings  were  softened,  and  his  regret, 
if  possible,  increased. 

Lord  Vavasour  wrote  dispassionately  and 
kindly :  he  stated  that  the  codicil  to  the  Will 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Heatherfield,  having 
been  executed  when  he  considered  Lady  Emily 
as  the  future  wife  of  his  son,  it  was  to  her 
in  that  character  only  that  the  bequest  was 
made ;  consequently,  the  intended  alliance  being 
now  at  an  end,  the  jewels  could  not  be  retained. 
He  concluded,  by  an  expression  of  good-will. 

Heatherfield  was  as  much  surprised  as  gra- 
tified by  the  absence  of  anything  like  reproach 
in  Lord  Vavasour's  letter,  for  appearances  were, 

H  5 
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he  was  aware,  so  much  against  him,  that  he 
looked  for  severity  rather  than  forbearance 
from  Emily's  father.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
Desbrow  had  written  an  exact  statement  of 
his  unfortunate  firiend*s  position  to  Lord  Va- 
vasour, who  saw  more  to  pity  than  blame  in  it, 
though  the  weakness  of  Heatherfield  vexed 
nearly  as  much  as  it  grieved  him. 

Week  after  week  passed  slowly  away,  finding 
Lord  Heatherfield  thinking  only  of  Emily,  and 
still  less  than  ever  disposed  to  seek  Lady 
Walmer;  when,  one  morning,  before  he  had 
left  his  dressing-room,  he  was  told  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him. 

His  first  thought,  or  rather  dread,  was,  that 
this  stranger  was  Lady  Walmer;  for  all  dis- 
agreeable surprises  were  associated  in  his  mind 
with  her,  and  he  was  gratified  by  learning  that 
it  was  a  male  and  not  a  female  stranger,  who 
wished  to  see  him. 
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On  descending,  he  found  Colonel  Maynard, 
who  explained,  that  he  waited  on  him  as  the 
friend  of  Lord  Bertie,  who  demanded  a  meet- 
ing, and  was  waiting  at  an  inn,  at  the  next 
post,  for  his  answer. 

Colonel  Maynard  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  painful  occasion  of  his  intrusion,  but 
stated,  that  his  friend.  Lord  Bertie,  felt  so 
keenly  the  unhappy  scandal  that  had  taken 
place,  relative  to  his  sister.  Lady  Walmer,  that 
he  demanded  the  only  satisfaction  Lord  Hea- 
therfield  could  give  him;  and  requested  him, 
to  name  a  friend  with  whom  he  could  fix 
time  and  place. 

Heatherfield  explained,  that  this  being  his 
first  visit  to  Wales,  there  was  no  person  in  his 
neighbourhood  on  whom  he  could  call,  but, 
that  if  Colonel  Maynard  would  dispense  with 
his  having  a  second,  whom  he  could  not  pro- 
cure without  sending   to   London,    he  would 
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place  his  honour  equally  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Bertie's  friend,  and  be  ready  at  any  hour  they 
chose  to  fix,  for  the  meeting. 

This  proposal  having  been  accepted,  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  was  named,  and, 
at  Colonel  Maynard's  request,  the  valet  de 
chambre  of  Lord  Heatherfield  was  to  accom- 
pany him  as  a  witness,  in  case  of  any  fatal 
result. 

Heatherfield  made  his  Will,  in  which,  after 
bequeathing  a  large  fortune  to  Lady  Walmer 
for  her  life,  he  left  the  whole  of  his  family 
plate  to  Desbrow,  and  the  jewels  to  Lady 
Emily  Vavasour.  This  task  completed,  he 
wrote  letters  to  Desbrow,  and  to  Ladv  Wal- 
mer,  to  be  sent  in  case  of  his  death,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reflection,  and 
prayer  to  that  Almighty y  whose  law  he  was 
about  to  \'iolate,  in  exposing  his  life. 

Duelling  had  often  been  the  subject  of  va- 
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rious  discussions  between  Heatherfield  and 
Desbrow.  The  first  agreed,  that  the  syatem 
was  pernicious,  but  wanted  mental  courage 
sufficient  to  oppose  it  in  his  own  person ;  while 
Desbrow  had  often  declared,  that  he  never 
would  fight  a  duel. 

"  But  how  face  the  world,"  would  Heather- 
field  ask  his  friend,  "  with  an  imputation  of 
cowardice  attached  to  one  ?  " 

"  And  how  face  one's  own  conscience,"  would 
Desbrow  reply,  "  with  the  crime  of  murder  on 
one's  head?  or  else,  if  saved  that  crime,  the 
consciousness  of  having  risked  the  commission 
of  it,  and  of  having  exposed  one's  own  life." 

Between  Heatherfield,  who  referred  all  his 
actions  to  the  criterion  of  worldly  opinion,  and 
Desbrow,  who  referred  his  only,  to  his  own 
conscience,  there  was  a  vast  diflference.  Hea- 
therfield frequently  found  himself  in  situations 
where   his   natural   goodness   of  heart   placed 
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him  in  violent  opposition  with  the  conven- 
tional opinions  of  society,  and  he  often  yielded 
to  its  impulses,  though  a  latent  fear  of  the 
world's  dread  laugh  or  firown  alarmed  him. 

Hence  he  was  vacillating,  and  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, and  from  a  too  great  respect  to  preju- 
dices, not  unfrequently  fell  into  the  line  of 
conduct  most  calculated  to  draw  on  him  the 
censures  he  dreaded  from  that  society,  who 
look  only  at  results,  and  invariably  neglect 
to  examine  the  motives. 

Never  had  he  felt  the  chains  imposed  on  him 
by  the  laws  of  society,  weigh  so  heavily  as 
now,  when  they  forced  him  to  a  hostile  meet- 
ing, with  a  person  whom  he  had  formerly  con- 
sidered as  a  friend,  and  whose  honour  he  had 
wounded,  in  the  person  of  his  sister. 

Lord  Bertie  was  of  the  same  age  as  Heather- 
field  ;  they  had  once  been  thrown  much  toge- 
ther, and  it  was  he  who  introduced  Heather- 
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field  to  Lord  and  Lady  Walmer ;  an  introduc- 
tion which  had  led  to  such  fatal  consequences. 

He  had  been  at  Malta  for  some  months  with 
his  regiment^  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
having  disagreed  with  him,  he  had  returned  to 
England,  on  leave  of  absence,  to  find  the 
papers  filled  with  the  dishonour  of  his  sister, 
and  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  elopement  of  Heatherfield  with  her, 
being  stated  in  all  the  papers,  he  knew  not 
where  to  seek  him,  until  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Heatherfield,  and  the  subse- 
quent departure  of  the  present  lord  for  Wales, 
being  promulgated  by  the  same  authorities, 
he  was  furnished  with  a  clue,  of  which  he  had 
taken  advantage. 

How  often,  during  the  course  of  this  day, 
did  Heatherfield  shudder,  reflecting  on  the 
possible  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  next 
morning. 
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He  determined  not  to  return  his  adversary's 
fire,  as  he  felt,  that  having  been,  though  un- 
willingly, the  cause  of  bringing  shame  on  the 
sister,  he  ought  not  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  life  of  her  brother. 

Bitter  were  the  reflections  of  Lord  Heather- 
field  during  this  day,  and  he  only  foimd  calm- 
ness in  offering  up  his  prayers  to  that  God 
whose  laws  he  was  about  to  infiinge.  He  sought, 
in  slumber,  to  recover  a  portion  of  that  self- 
possession,  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 
But  sleep  refused  to  \isit  his  weary  senses, 
while  memory  opened  to  him,  the  fatal  register 
of  the  past ;  in  which  he  traced  through  ever}' 
page,  the  records  of  his  own  weakness,  that 
had  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  he  now  foimd  himself.  A  pre- 
cipice whence  the  first  step  might  be  to  — 
Eternity. 

Emily   mingled  in   his   every    thought   and 
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prayer;  the  bandage  that  had  hitherto  veiled 
his  eyes,  fell  off,  never  more  to  be  resumed; 
and  a  bitter  consciousness  of  his  errors,  now 
that  their  fatal  consequences  were  brought 
before  him,  was  impressed  on  his  mind  in 
ineffaceable  characters. 

He  set  out,  attended  by  his  valet  de  chambre, 
to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  arrived 
there  a  few  minutes  before  Lord  Bertie  and 
Colonel  Maynard.  The  latter  measured  the 
ground,  placed  Heatherfield  and  Lord  Bertie 
at  the  regiilar  distance,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
them  to  fire,  as  was  agreed  on,  at  the  same 
moment.  Heatherfield  fired  in  the  air,  but  his 
adversary's  shot  took  effect,  having  entered 
his  side,  and  he  bounded  from  the  earth,  and 
then  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Colonel  Maynard  tried  to  hurry  Lord  Ber- 
tie into  the  carriage,  waiting  for  him  at  a  few 
yards*  distance,  and  in  which  was  a  surgeon, 
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whom  they  had  brought  with  them,  but  Lord 
Bertie  refused  to  move,  imtil  Heatherfield*8 
wound  was  examined,  and  hung  over  him,  in 
breathless  anidety,  while  the  surgeon  endea- 
voured to  find  where  the  ball  had  lodged. 

He  pronoimced,  that  though  still  alive,  he 
could  give  no  hopes  of  Lord  Heatherfields 
recovery,  and  urged  Lord  Bertie  and  Colonel 
Maynard  to  fly  to  France. 

Colonel  Maynard  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Lord  Bertie  to  enter  the  carriage,  and 
they  drove  off,  deeply  shocked  at  the  result  of 
the  duel,  and  the  more  so,  as  Heatherfield 
had  not  fired  at  his  adversary. 

The  surgeon  and  valet  de  chambre  placed 
Heatherfield  in  his  carriage,  and  conveyed  him, 
still  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  that  mansion 
which  he  had  left  only  an  hour  before,  in 
health  and  strength,  and  into  which  he  was 
now  brought,  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  life. 
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All  in  the  castle  was  agitation  and  alarm. 
Expresses  were  dispatched  for  every  surgeon 
of  eminence  within  fifty  miles^  for  his  steward 
seemed  to  think^  there  was  safety  in  nimibers ; 
but  Mr.  Keswick,  the  one  on  the  spot  at  the 
duel,  left  not  his  patient  for  a  moment,  and 
was  doing  all  that  skill  and  judgment  could 
suggest  for  his  recovery,  though  with  faint 
hopes  of  success. 

The  wound,  a  most  dangerous  one  in  itself, 
was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  agitation 
and  anxiety  Heatherfield  had  lately  undergone; 
but  the  surgeons  who  arrived,  considered  that 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Keswick  had  been  so 
judicioiis,  that,  finding  the  patient  as  yet  free 
from  fever,  they  were  not  without  hopes  of 
his  final  recovery,  though,  as  they  foretold, 
it  must  be  a  slow  one. 
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The  death  of  the  husband  she  had  wronged, 
Mras  hailed  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  instead 
of  regret,  by  this  callous  woman.  There 
could  now  be  no  scandalous  trial ;  she  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  jointure,  and  she  saw 
no  obstacle  to  her  again  entering  the  world 
as  the  wife  of  Heatherfield,  and  again  exciting 
the  jealousy  and  envy  of  those  who  thought 
the  sunshine  of  her  prosperity  was  eclipsed 
for  ever.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Hea- 
therfield, so  quickly  followed  by  that  of  her 
husband,  seemed  to  her  as  an  intervention  of 
Providence  in  her  favour ;  and  as  no  trial  had 
taken  place  to  fix  the  stigma  of  guilt  on  her, 
she  hoped  that  a  marriage  with  Lord  Hea- 
therfield would  restore  her,  if  not  to  the 
former  high  place  she  held  in  society,  at  least 
to  a  respectable  one.  The  reports  in  the 
papers  could  be  contradicted  by  authority, 
and    the  whole   scandal  be  made  to  pass  off 
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as    a  false    report,   originating  in   a  mistake. 

She  had  seen  Ladies  E and  G ,  and 

half-a-dozen  others,  situated  similarly  -with 
herself,  recoTer  their  positions  in  the  world; 
then  why  might  not  she  hope  to  be  equally 
fortunate  ? 

So  thought,  and  so  reasoned  this  heartless 
woman,  ere  her  husband  had  been  three  weeks 
consigned  to  the  grave;  and  she  who  had  so 
ill-performed  the  duties  of  a  wife,  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  again  becoming  one.  She 
knew  and  felt  that  Heathcrfields  sentiments 
towards  her,  were  those  only  of  pity,  and  that 
to  take  advantage  even  of  these,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  him  believe  that  their 
marriage  was  indispensable. 

It  was  wliile  all  this  was  passing  in  her 
ambitious  and  worldly  mind,  that  she  read  in 
the  papers  an  account  of  the  duel  between  him 
and  her  brother,  and  that  the  recovery  of  Hea- 
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therfield  was  doubtful.    It  instantly  occurred  to 
her,  that  Lord  Bertie  would  have   left   Eng- 
landy    and   what   so   likely  as  his   coming    to 
France  and  seeking  her  out.      She   knew  the 
severity    of   his  principles,   and   that   if  once 
under  his  protection,  she  would  no  longer  be 
mistress    of  her  actions;   so    she    determined 
on  preserving  her  lately  acquired  liberty,   by 
avoiding   all  chance   of  a    meeting    witli   her 
brother.     For  a  few  moments,  she  thought  of 
setting  out  for  Wales,    and   establishing   her- 
self as  garde  malade  to  Heatherfield.     It  would 
be  a  new  claim  on  his  pity  and  gratitude, — 
but  then,  if  he  died, — (and  the  possibility  of 
this  event,  she  reflected  upon  without  a  tear,) 
— she  would  have  compromised  herself  afresh, 
and    inevitably ;    nay,    even    if  he   lived,    his 
notions  of  propriety  might  induce  him   to  be 
more  shocked   than    gratified,    by  her  estab- 
lishing herself  in    his    house    imder   existing 
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circumstances;  and,  therefore^  she  determined 
on  setting  out  for  Italy,  there,  to  await  his 
death,  or  recovery. 

While  Lord  Heatherfield  was  laid  on  the 
bed  of  pain,  which  it  was  doubtful  that  he 
should  ever  leave,  his  friend  Desbrow  was 
soothing  the  last  hoiirs  of  Lord  Ayrshire, 
who  expired  three  days  after  the  duel  in 
Wales.  He  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
personal  property  to  Cecile  de  Bethune,  with 
all  the  diamonds  belonging  to  his  late  wife; 
and  his  house  in  town,  with  its  splendid  li- 
brary and  furniture,  to  Desbrow. 

When  Desbrow  had  paid  the  last  duties 
to  his  departed  friend,  he  hastened  to  Wales, 
and  found  Lord  Heatherfield  slowly  recover- 
ing; the  ball  had  never  been  extracted,  and 
considerable  pain  was  still  felt  by  the  inva- 
lid in  the  region  where  it  was  supposed  to 
be   lodged ;   but  his   medical   attendants   pro- 
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noimced  that  his  life  was  no  longer  in 
danger,  though  it  would  be  many  months 
ere  he  was  restored  to  his  former  strength. 

The  meeting  between  him  and  Desbrow 
was  highly  affecting;  the  danger  to  which 
Heatherfield  had  been  exposed,  seemed  to 
have  rendered  him  dearer  than  ever  to  his 
friend,  whose  heart,  softened  by  the  empire 
that  Cecile  had  acquired  over  it,  and  the 
recent  death  of  the  excellent  Lord  Ayrshire, 
turned  with  increased  affection  to  the  com- 
panion of  his  youth,  who  had  suffered  so 
severely,  mentally  and  bodily,  since  they  had 
parted. 

The  extreme  debility  and  langour  left  by 
Heatherfield's  wound,  confined  him  for  many 
days  to  his  bed,  after  his  friend's  arrival  ; 
those  hours  were  passed  with  Desbrow  by 
its  side,  reading  to,  or  conversing  with  him, 
his  voice  modulated  to  almost  feminine   soft- 
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ness,  not  to  fatigue  too  mucli  the  over-ex- 
cited nerves  of  the  invalid. 

No  longer  did  Desbrow  appear  the  stem 
monitor  that  Heatherfield  had  been  wont  to 
consider  him  ;  he  was  now  the  patient  garde 
malade^  and  the  indulgent  friendy  whose  lips 
opened  but  to  console  or  cheer  him,  and 
his  presence  soon  produced  the  most  bene- 
ficial  effect  on  the  mental,  as  well  as  bodily 
health  of  liis  friend. 

They  were  some  weeks  together,  before 
the  name  of  Lady  Wabner  passed  the  lips  of 
either.  A  fear  of  agitating  Heatherfield  pre- 
vented Desbrow  from  touching  on  a  subject, 
which  he  knew  to  be  so  painful,  and  a  dread 
of  interrupting  the  calm  which  had  stolen  over 
his  lately-embarrassed  mind,  induced  Heather- 
field to  avoid  it. 

Letters  were  delivered  one  day  to  Desbrow 
in   the   presence    of  his  fiiend,  who   havii^ 
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casiiaUy  cast  his  eyes  on  his  face  while 
perusing  them,  was  struck  by  the  change  in 
his  countenance,  and  also  by  Desbrow*s  sigh- 
ing; and  then  looking  at  him,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity  in  his  looks,  which  convinced 
Heatherfield  that  the  letter  his  friend  was 
reading  related  particularly  to  him.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  Desbrow's  were  instantly  with- 
drawn in  confusion,  which  stiU  more  confirmed 
Heatherfield  in  his  opinion  that  there  was  some 
reference  to  him  in  his  friend's  letter.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  Desbrow's,  and  intreated  him 
to  tell  him  if  his  suspicions  were  correct. 

Desbrow  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject, 
but  Heatherfield  becoming  more  anxious,  he 
at  length  admitted  that  the  letter  contained 
some  intelligence  that  had  given  him  pain, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  grieve  Heather- 
field. 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  the 
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latter ;  "  suspense  only  aggravates  an  evil ;  I 
am  prepared  for  anjrthing,  but  do  not  keep 
me  in  doubt." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Desbrow,  "  I  have  heard 
from  Cecile  de  Bethune,  who  keeps  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  Lady  Emily  Va- 
vasour, and  who  informs  me  that  she  is  in 
very  delicate  health." 

"  Alas !  this  I  already  know,"  said  Hea- 
therfield ;  who  now  informed  his  friend  of  the 
meeting  at  the  inn,  on  his  route  to  Wales, 
and  of  the  powerful  effect  it  had  produced  on 
his  feelings." 

Confidence  once  established,  every  thought 
of  Hcatherfield's  was  now  laid  open  to  Des- 
brow, who  listened  \\dth  deep  attention  and 
sympathy  to  the  development  of  his  friends 
sentiments. 

"  Then  you  still  feel  the  same  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Lady  Emily  ?"  asked  Desbrow. 
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"  Can  you  doubt  it,"  replied  Heatherfield, 
"  when  every  thought,  every  wish,  of  my 
heart,  have  her,  and  her  only,  for  their 
object." 

"  And,  yet,**  said  Desbrow,  "  with  this  fond 
and  exclusive  attachment  for  one  woman,  you 
have  been,  from   a  mistaken  sense  of  honour, 
on  the  point  of  devoting  the  rest  of  your  life  to 
another.     Let  me  speak  to  you  with  candour, 
my  dear  Heatherfield,"  continued  his  friend; 
"  recollect  that  in  discharging  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  a  duty  prescribed  by  honour,  you 
are    violating    the    more    sacred    duties    com- 
manded  by  morality  and  conscience.     In  win- 
ning the   affections   of  the  young  and   unso- 
phisticated  heart   of   Lady    Emily  Vavasour, 
you  became  bound  to  her,  and  her   only,  by 
every  tie  that  true   honour  can  impose.      In 
yielding   you  her  heart,    she   broke   through 
no  duties, — ^violated  no  ties, — and,  sanctioned 
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by  her  parents,  who  reposed  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  you,  she  bestowed  on  you  her  undi- 
vided affection.  She  was  taught  to  consider 
herself  as  your  affianced  wife, — ^her  family 
and  your  own,  looked  on  her  as  such, — and 
a  few  days  would  have  ratified  at  the  altar 
the  vows  of  unalterable  attachment  which 
you  had  exchanged.  Your  evil  genius,  in  the 
shape  of  Lady  Walmer,  interposes  between 
you  and  happiness,  by  a  conduct  at  once  the 
most  selfish  and  indelicate.  She  seeks  you 
out,  even  beneath  the  roof  of  the  pure  being 
to  whom  she  knew  you  were  betrothed.  She 
practises  on  your  vanity,  and  forces  you  into 
a  situation,  tlie  detection  of  which  leads  to 
her  exposure,  and  she  then  calls  upon  you  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  her  bad  conduct.  You, 
my  dear  friend,  have  been  only  weak,  but 
she  has  been  most  wicked ;  and  yet  to  such 
a  person,   are  you   sacrificing  not  only  your 
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own  happiness,  but  that  of  a  pure  and  charm- 
ing   creature,  formed  to   present  a  model  of 
domestic  virtue  as  a  wife,  as  she  ahready  does 
as  a   daughter.      Every  feeling   of  your  own 
heart  is   at  variance   with    the  sacrifice  Lady 
Walmer   would   impose  on    you  ;   and   surely 
every  sentiment  of  morality  must  oppose  it. 
You  cannot  respect,   or  place  confidence  in  a 
woman  whose  conduct  has  been  so  wholly  de- 
ficient in  propriety  and  virtue, — and  can  you 
pass  your  life   with,  or    give   your  name   to, 
one  in  whom  you  cannot  place  implicit  reli- 
ance?    She,  who   knows    you    love    another, 
and  yet  could  demand  you  to  devote  yourself 
to  her,  is  totally  unworthy  of  such  a  sacrifice, 
and    in    making   it,   you   become    her    dupe. 
Forget  that   artificial,    that  vitiated  circle,   in 
which   a  false  code   of  conventional  rules  has 
taken  the  place  of  that  high  and  pure  mora- 
lity,  of  which   they   are   ignorant.     Morality 
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can  never  dictate  to  you   to  marry  a  woman 
who  has  compromised  herself,  and  you  also, — 
not  by   yielding   to  your  seduction,    but   by 
following  the  impulses  of  her  own  ill-governed 
mind.     If  you  loved  her,  I  should  say,  marry 
her  not ;  because  I  know,  that,  without  fixed 
principles,  the   happiness   of  even  a  marriage 
of  affection  must  be  insecure;  but  not   loving 
her,  to  marry  would  be  weakness,  worse  than 
weakness, — folly.     I  see  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  that  you  owe  her  a  reparation ;  but,  you, 
my  dear  Heatherfield,  have  started  from   the 
beginning  of  this  fatal  business   with  a   false 
notion ;    hence,  all  your  inferences  have   been 
incorrect.      You  reason,  and  would  act,   as  if 
you  had  sought  and  pursued  her^  and  led  her 
to    the   precipice    that    has    engulphed    her ; 
whereas,  it   was  she  who  pursued  you,  when 
you  had  left  her,    as   you   thought,   for  ever, 
and  lured  you  to  that  scene,  which   ended  in 
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her  deserved  exposure.  The  repugnance  you 
feel  to  her  makes  you  doubtful  of  your  own 
motiYeSy  and  leads  you  to  think  you  are  per- 
forming a  duty,  because'  you  are  acting  against 
your  wishes ;  when,  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
judgment,  duty,  honour,  and  reason,  alike 
pronounce  against  your  forming  any  alliance 
with  Lady  Walmer.  Were  you  to-morrow  her 
husband,  you  could  not  regain  for  her  the 
position  which  she  formerly  held  in  society, — 
an  inferior  one  she  could  not  brook  without 
feelings  that  would  embitter  her  life  and  your's 
too;  so  that  in  marrying  her,  you  not  only 
impose  a  dreadful  penance  on  yourself,  but  avail 
her  nothing  by  your  sacrifice.  I  talk  to  you 
at  present  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  on  this  sub- 
ject, because,  unfortunately,  you  have  hitlierto 
only  considered  it  with  a  reference  to  worldly 
opinions.  But  look  at  it  as  it  refers  to  mo- 
rals, and  you  will  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  in 
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marrying  Lady  Walmer,  you  are  dooming 
yourself  to  misery,  and  rewarding  bad  con- 
duct, and  the  most  gross  and  unblushing  sel- 
fishness, with  the  sacrifice  of  your  happiness 
and  respectability." 

The  reasoning  of  Desbrow  fixed  the  waver- 
ing mind  of  Heatherfield,  and  he  promised  his 
fiiend,  that  he  never  would  become  the  hus- 
band of  Lady  Walmer, — a  decision  which  Des- 
brow urged  him  to  communicate  to  that  lady, 
with  as  much  promptitude  and  candour  as 
possible. 

From  the  moment  that  Heatherfield  adopted 
this  wise  resolution,  his  mind  became  more 
composed,  and  his  health  began  to  regain  its 
former  vigour ;  he  addressed  a  long  and  ex- 
planatory letter  to  Lady  Walmer,  in  which 
he  informed  her  that,  "finding  it  impossible 
to  conquer  the  affection   he  felt  for  another, 
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he  never  could  offer  her  his  hand."  He  re- 
minded her  that,  ^^when  he  promised  to  de- 
vote himself  to  her,  she  was  a  deserted  wife, 
threatened  with  a  scandalous  exposure,  by  a 
trial  and  divorce,  of  which,  as  he  had  been  the 
involuntary  cause,  he  was  willing  to  make 
the  only  amends  in  his  power;  but  now,"  he 
added,  **  the  case  was  wholly  changed,  she  was 
a  widow,  with  a  large  fortune,. no  trial  or  ex- 
posure menaced  her,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  different  countries,  would  contradict  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  papers.'' 
He  reminded  her  that,  *'  from  the  moment  of 
meeting  her  at  Lord  Vavasour's,  he  had  never 
made  her  a  single  profession  of  attachment, 
nay,  that  he  had  candidly  confessed  to  her 
his  attachment  to  another.  Reflection  liad 
taught  him  that  their  union  was  incompatible 
with   his   happiness,    and   never   could   insure 
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her's^  and  that  therefore  he  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  it  for  ever." 

This  letter  dispatched,  his  mind  was  at  rest 
from  one  painful  subject,  but  turned  to  another 
with  deep  and  unceasing  interest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  Mais  du  sein  des  plus  tristes  pens^es,  peut  naitre  chez 
la  femmei  un  sentiment  qui  la  rappelle  k  sa  veritable 
dettin^ei  qui  est  d'aimer.  Tel  on  voit,  dans  un  terrain 
ravag^,  s'elever  du  milieu  des  mines,  un  arbuste  qu'elles 
devaient  engloutir." 

Emily  Vavasour  did  not  yield  to  the  despair 
that  threatened  to  wreck  her  peace,  when 
Lord  Heatherfield  was  found  to  be  un- 
worthy of  her  affection,  without  struggling, 
as  only  a  woman  can  struggle,  with  a  passion 
that  had  interwoven  itself  with  her  very  being ; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  which,  health,  nay  life 
itaelfy  too  often  pays  the  price. 


Howerer  appearances  were  against  Lord 
Heatheifield,  and  diougfa  her  reason  was  forced 
to  ocmdenm  him,  her  heart  still  refused  to 
assent  to  his  condemnation:  and  she  pitied, 
more  than  she  blamed,  a  conduct  that  de- 
stroyed her  happiness,  but  could  not  triumph 
over  her  affection.  How  often  did  she  recal 
to  memory,  the  happy  hours  passed  in  his 
society,  the  delightful  plans  for  the  future, 
and  the  innumerable  traits  of  delicacy,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  which  she  had  so  fre- 
quently discovered  in  his  sentiments.  Their 
last  inteniew,  when,  with  such  visible  agita- 
tion, he  had  intreated  her,  however  appear- 
ances might  be  against  him,  never  to  believe 
that  he  could  ever  love  another,  often  came 
back  to  her  recollection ;  and  well  did  she  fulfil 
this  his  last  request ! 

Such  was  her  perfect  freedom  from  selfish- 
ness, that,    could  she  have  been  assured  that 
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Heatheifield  was  happy,  she  believed  that  she 
would  have  been  less  wretched;  but,  judging 
of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  she  knew  that  his 
sufferings  must  be  aggravated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  entailed  unhappiness  on  her ; 
and,  while  all  pronoimced  against  him,  this 
pure  and  noble-minded  girl,  the  only  sufferer 
from  his  conduct,  wept  over  his  errors,  and 
pitied  him  more  than  herself. 

From  the  moment  that  Emily  had  considered 
Heatherfield  as  her  affianced  husband,  she  had 
not  only  viewed  him  as  the  partner  and  pro- 
tector who  was  to  cheer  her  path  on  earth, 
but  with  whom  she  was  to  share  eternity.  She 
had,  in  their  hours  of  confidence,  mingled  as- 
pirations of  another  world,  with  her  hopes  of 
happiness  in  this,  and  Heatherfield  had  listened 
to  her  with  pleased  attention,  thinking  that, 
"  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue." 
Religion  had  never  before  been  presented  to 
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him  under  so  attxactive  a  form;  it  had  been 
an  abstract  point  in  his  mind,  seldom  referred 
to,  andy  alas !  still  more  seldom  made  the  guide 
of  his  actions.  It  was  something  to  be  adopted 
when  the  hey-day  of  his  blood  should  be  over, 
when  pleasure  no  longer  should  beckon  him 
with  her  smiles;  in  short,  like  too  many,  he 
thought  rarely  on  the  subject,  and  when  he  did 
think,  postponed  attending  to  its  dictates  until 
age  should  have  rendered  him  unfit  for  aught 
else. 

Thus  it  is  but  too  often,  to  that  Being,  who 
has  given  us  all,  we  refuse  to  offer  the  flowers 
or  fruits  of  our  lives,  and  are  only  willing  to 
give  the  withered  leaves,  that  the  winter  of 
existence  has  left  us,  happy  if  we  are  not  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  our  hopes,  and  forced  to  yield 
to  death,  when  we  had  prepared  only  for  life. 

Of  all  the  passions,  a  pure  and  sincere 
love   is  the  one  which  most   tends  to  elevate 
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the  mind  to  its  Creator.  The  insufficiency 
of  life,  for  perfect  happiness,  then  first  makes 
itself  felt,  and  who,  that  has  loved  and  re- 
flected, as  all  must,  on  the  precarious  tenure  of 
existence,  and  on  the  possibility  of  the  object, 
that  lends  life  all  its  charms,  being  snatched 
fi:om  us,  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligion, to  prolong,  in  another  world,  the  hap- 
piness that  blesses,  or  blessed  us,  in  this.  This 
sentiment  is  always  felt,  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  entertained,  and  it  chastens  and  refines 
it ;  for  never  is  the  person  beloved,  so  tenderly 
cherished,  as  when  the  lover  reflects  on  the 
possibility  of  such  a  separation,  and  clings 
to  that  faith  which  offers  the  only  hope  of 
reunion. 

Emily  Vavasour  had  taught  Lord  Heather- 
field  the  first  lessons  of  religion ;  he  imbibed 
them,  with  those  of  love,  which  she  had  in- 
spired^ and  she  had  seen,  with  such  true  de- 
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light,   the  interest  with  which  he  listened  to 
her,  when  she   breathed  her  meek   hopes  of 
their  union  being  sanctified  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, that,  in  mourning  over  his  errors,  she 
wept   not  less  for  the  Christian  turned  from 
the  right  path,  than  for  the  husband  who  was 
to  have  brightened  her*s.     Day  after  day,   her 
cheek  became  paler,  her  form  lost  its  rounded 
contour,   and  her  eyes,  their  brightness;   but 
still  she  complained  not,  and  tried  to  assume 
a  cheerfulness  foreign  to  her  heart,  to  conceal 
from  her  doting  parents  the  sorrow    that  was 
preying  on  her  peace.     She  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  bear  up  against  it ;  the  struggle  was 
more  than   her  gentle   nature  could   support, 
and  it  made  such  rapid  inroads  on  her  health, 
as   to   terrify  Lord   and  Lady  Vavasour,  who 
might  be  said  to  live  but  in  their  cliild. 

Enuly   no  longer    hoped   for  happiness  on 
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earthy  but  she  prayed  that  health  and  peace 
might  be  granted  her,  to  enable  her  to  cheer 
and  solace  the  old  age  of  her  parents,  who 
looked  to  her,  and  her  only,  for  happiness. 
She  had  opened  every  secret  of  her  heart  to 
Cedle,  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  her 
affection,  firom  the  day  that  Lord  Heatherfield 
had  demanded  her  hand;  and,  now  that  her 
hopes  were  blighted,  she  had  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  writing  to  her  absent  firiend, 
and  pouring  forth  to  her  the  feelings  that  she 
concealed  firom  her  parents,  but  whose  effects 
were  only  too  visible  in  her  altered  looks  and 
broken  health. 

Desbrow  had  explained  to  Cecile,  the  fatal 
entanglement  of  Lord  Heatherfield,  and  his 
unabated  attachment  to  Emily,  and  Cecile  had 
made  her  fi-iend  acquainted  with  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  firom  Emily's  answer  to  that 
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letter,  which  better  shows  the  state  of  her 
feelings,  than  the  most  laboured  description 
would  do. 

"  I  am  aware,  my  beloved  Cecile,  of  the 
kindness  of  your  motive,  for  telling  me,  that 
I  am  still  loved  by  Heatherfield.  In  the  confi- 
dence of  a  friendship,  that  has  never  known 
restraint,  and  in  the  belief,  that  a  few  days 
would  have  seen  me  the  wife  of  Lord  Heather- 
field,  I  opened  every  secret  of  my  heart  to 
you,  and  the  afiection  that  heart  cherished  for 
him,  was  revealed  in  all  its  warmtli, — all  its 
sincerity. 

**  He  has  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  us;  and  you,  dearest,  would  try  to 
soothe  the  womanly  feelings,  so  deeply,  cruelly, 
wounded,  by  telling  me,  I  am  still  beloved. 
Alas !  this  comdction  has  never  left  me ;  but, 
far  from  sootliing,  it  only  adds  to  my  grief; 
for,  in   addition   to  supporting   the    pangs  of 
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my  own  disappointed  affection,  I  have  to  feel 
for  him,  who  is  more  unhappy,  because  self- 
reproach  must  be  added  to  his  sorrow. 

"  Heatherfield's  is  not  a  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  knowledge  that  he  is  living  in  sin 
and  shame,  without  suffering  bitterly ;  and  the 
unhappy  woman  who  has  caused  this  misery,  is 
little  calculated  to  alleviate  it. 

"  Think  not  that  I  utter  this  censure  in  bit- 
terness, I   do  not  entertain  the  feeling:    but, 
oppressed  as  she  must  be  with  the  remorse,  that 
never  feils   to  pursue  conduct  like  her's,  she 
cannot  soothe  those  self-reproaches,  which  in- 
evitably must  be  experienced  by  him  who  has 
gacrificed  for  her  every  moral  and  religious  duty. 
"  The  picture  of  two  persons  condemned  to 
drag  on  existence  together,  no  longer  able  to 
respect  each  other,    and  having   forfeited    the 
respect   of   others,    is   too   melancholy   to   be 
contemplated  without  dread. 
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^^  It  is  in  this  fearful  position,  that  the  image 
of  him,  so  loved,  presents  itself  to  me,  wearing 
away  Ufe,  in  sin  and  shame,  and  wishing,  yet 
fearing,  death. 

"  You  know,  dearest  Cecile,  that  I  have 
ever  looked  on  life  as  a  gift  of  such  brief  dura- 
tion, that  a  future  world  has  occupied  more  of 
my  thoughts  than  the  present.  I  had  garnered 
up  my  hopes  of  meeting  him  tliere,  after 
having  fulfilled  our  pilgrimage  on  earth;  but 
now, — I  dread  to  look  forward  to  that  future 
state,  which  has  hitherto  formed  the  bright 
vista  of  all  my  \dcws ;  for  his  conduct,  not  only 
separates  us  here^  but  terrifies  me  for  hert^ 
after.  He  believes,  that  in  devoting  liimself 
to  a  married  woman,  he  is  perfonning  a  duty 
imposed  by  honour;  but  when  the  duties, 
honour  imposes,  are  performed  at  the  expense 
of  morality  and  religion,  he  who  fulfils  them 
must  have  little  knowledge  of  true  religion, 
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or  he  could  not  neglect  its  sacred  laws  in  obe- 
dience to  worldly  conventions.** 

When  the  intelligence  of  Lord  Walmer's 
death  reached  Emily,  she  naturally  concluded 
that  Lord  Heatherfield's  marriage  with  the 
widow  would  take  place,  as  soon  as  decency 
allowed  it;  and,  though  some  natural  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  at  the  thought  that  another 
would  stand  in  that  relation  to  him,  which  she 
once  thought  herself  destined  to  fill,  still  the 
pure  sentiments  of  disinterested  affection 
triumphed  over  selfish  feelings,  and  she  re- 
joiced that  he  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
live  in  sin  and  shame,  and  that  his  imion  with 
Lady  Walmer,  would  be  rendered  respectable, 
if  not  happy,  by  the  nuptial  benediction. 

She  wrote  to  Cecile,  about  this  period,  and 
referring  to  her  feelings,  said,  "  I  have  hitherto 
wasted  much  of  my  health  and  peace,  in  in- 
effectual struggles  to  banish  Heatherfield  from 
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my  heart ;  there  is  something  so  indelicate  in 
die  notion  of  cherishing  an  affection  for  one 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  another,    that  it 
has  hunliliated  me  in  my  own  eyes ;  but  now 
that  he   will  soon  be   the   husband   of   Lady 
Walmer,  I  trust  I  shall  have  courage  to  think 
of  him  but  as  one,  to  whom  I  wish  happiness, 
and  for  whom  I  pray  with  as  much  sincerity 
as  when  I  hoped  to  partake  his  lot.     A^Tien- 
ever,  and,  alas !  it  is  but  too  frequently  1  find 
his  image   intrude  itself  on  my  mind,  I  liave 
recourse   to  prayer,  and  I  find  this,  which,  in 
otlier  and  happier  days,  added  to  my  happiness, 
now  soothes  my  feelings,    and  sheds  a  bahn, 
that  reason  alone  could  never  bestow," 
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CHAPTER  XL 

**  In  aping  the  manners  of  foreign  countries,  we  lose 
what  is  best  in  our  own,  and  only  expose  ourselves  to 
the  ridicule  of  those  we  imitate.*' 

Time  passed  heavily  with  Cecile,  for  whom  the 
gaieties  of  the  French  capital  had  little  charms. 
Her  forbearance  was  often  put  to  the  proof 
in  the  society  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montcahn, 
where  the  same  system  of  re-modelling  her 
person  was  continued;  and,  in  addition  to 
which,  constant  attempts  to  re-model  her 
mind,  as  well  as  manners,  were  made.  Her 
natural  dignity  was  considered  as  English  stifT- 
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ness;  her  feminize  timidity,  ba  gauckerie^  and 
her  maidenly  reserve,  as  prudery. 

The  duchesse  often  stated,  that  all  things 
considered,  it  was  fortunate  that  la  petUe 
Cecile  had  secured  a  rich  Engtish  husband ;  for, 
certainly,  she  was  not  formed  to  shine  at  Paris, 
— ^the  grand  object  of  a  Frenchwoman's  life, — 
and  in  this  opinion,  Cecile  perfectly  coin- 
cided. 

While  waiting  for  their  carriage,  one  night 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Opera,  the  sounds  of 
familiar  voices  struck  on  the  ear  of  Cecile,  in 
the  following  dialc^c  : — 

"  Well,  Lady  Scamper,  you  may  call  this 
pleasure,  but  I  call  it  an  infernal  bore.  Our 
carriage  was  announced,  and  because  you  chose 
to  stay  chatting  with  some  of  your  new  friends, 
the  gens  d'armes  have  sent  it  off:  and  here  we 
are,  in  a  pleasant  position.    What's  to  be  done 
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now  ?  I  can*t  go  parley  vauing  in  searcli  of  it, 
that's  dear.** 

**  You  really  are  incorrigibley  Lord  Scamper ; 
would  you  have  me  be  as  rude  and  ill-bred 
as  yourself,  to  break  off  a  conversation  with 
the  charming  Marquise  de  Vaudeville^  merely 
because  the  carriage  was  called?  Have  I  not 
remained  in  the  roimd  room  of  the  opera,  in 
London,  a  fiill  half-hour,  while  the  Stentorian 
lungs  of  half-a-dozen  link  boys  re-echoed  my 
name ;  and  why  not  do  the  same  here  ?  ** 

"  Why !  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  Lon- 
don we  have  no  gens  Harmes  at  our  theatres ; 
but  here,  as  you  must  observe,  it  is  quite 
different:  but  it  serves  you  right,  you  never 
were,  never  would  be,  satisfied,  till  you  came 
to  Paris;  and  a  pleasant  time  I  have  had  of 
it,  ever  since  we  have  been  here.  Cheated  and 
starved  into  the  bargain,   you  pretend  to  be 
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charmed  with  every  thingi  just  out  of  oppon- 
tion  to  me  ;  but  if  ever  you  catch  me  at  Paris 
again,  why  I  give  you  leave  to  hang  me.** 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
loud  tones  of  Lord  Scamper  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  persons  who  passed  near 
him ;  and  they  smiled,  whispered,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  by  turns,  to  the  no  small 
horror  of  Lady  Scamper,  who,  in  vain,  en- 
deavoured to  impose  silence  on  her  lord.  At 
this  moment,  he  caught  a  glance  of  Cecile, 
and  leading  his  wife  to  her,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  declared,  he  was  delighted  to  meet 
Mademoiselle ;  it  so  reminded  him  of  England. 

Lady  Scamper  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
renewing  her  acquaintance  with  Cecile,  and 
professed  to  be  charmed  with  Paris,  and  the 
Parisians. 

"  We  have  only  been  here  a  few  days,*'  con- 
tinued Lady  Scamper,    "  and  had   I   known 
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where   to  find  you,    I  should  have   certainly 
been  at  your  door*** 

"  Well,  Ma*ainselle/*  said  the  obtuse  lord, 
*^  I  must  confess,  you  don't  look  as  rosy  as  you 
did  in  Scotland;  but  no  wonder,  for  I  dare 
lay,  if  the  truth  were  known,  you  have  been 
starved,  like  us:  nothing  but  kickshaws,  day 
after  day,  washed  down  by  sour  wine  after. 
For  me,  I  have  lost  eight  pounds  in  my  weight 
nnce  I  have  been  here ;  a  good  thing  for  Juno 
ind  Nimrod,  but  devilish  bad  for  me.  Talk  of 
their  restaurants  indeed,  a  droll  way  to  restore 
one,  by  starvation.'* 

"  Do,  pray,  spare  Mademoiselle  de  Bethime 
the  enumeration  of  your  miseries,"  said  Lady 
Scamper,  vrith  an  air  of  disdain. 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  speak 
out,"  replied  the  husband;  ^'ma'amselle  was 
always  good-natured  and  civil,  and  will  pity 
me ;  while  you,  who  were  always  of  one  mind 
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with  me  before  we  were  married,  have  never 
once  agreed  in  opinion  with  me,  ever  sinoe.*' 

*^  Mon  DieUf  il  est  desesperanif*^  said  the 
Lady  Janet,  now  metamoiphoBed  into  Ladj 
Scamper,  turning  her  eyes  to  Gedle. 

'^  Ay,  there  you  go  again,  with  your  French, 
which  no  one  can  understand ;  why,  woidd  you 
believe  it,  ma*amselle,  when  she  spoke  to  the 
waiter,  the  first  day,  he  told  her  he  did  not 
understand  German.'* 

The  Duchesse  de  Montcalm  stood  aloof  all 
this  time,  regarding  Lord  Scamper  with  looks 
in  which  disgust  was  depicted,  and  her  carriage 
being  announced,  she  nodded  to  Cecile  with 
one  of  her  most  imperious  glances,  to  accom- 
pany her.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment.  Lady 
Scamper  8  laquais  de  place  cried  out  that  la 
voiture  de  Milord  Scampere  was  ready,  to  which 
her  lord  conducted  that  lady,  amid  a  crowd 
of  grinning  spectators  and  laughing  laquau^ 
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but  not|  however,  until  Lady  Scamper  had  ob- 
tained the  address  of  Cecile,  and  declared  her 
intention  of  visiting  her  next  day. 

"  Grace  d  Dieu  !  we  are  rid  of  your  vulgar 
English  firiends/'  exclaimed  the  duchesse,  as 
the  door  of  her  carriage  was  closed ;  **  who  ever 
saw  such  people?  I  was  horrified  lest  any  of 
my  acquaintances  should  have  seen  us: — ^you 
must  really  contrive,  another  time,  not  to  see 
persons  of  this  description,  otherwise  we  shall 
be  mixed  up  in  some  caricature  of  les  Anglaites 
pour  rire,  and  e^chibited  on  the  stalls  of  the 
Boulevards.  Dieu  quel  hamme/  et  Milady^ 
eomme  eUe  etoit  fagotti '^ 

Cecile  knew  that  any  defence  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, would  only  tend  to  draw  down 
on  them  the  still  greater  displeasure  of  the 
duchesse ;  but,  had  she  been  inclined  to  make 
one,  her*s  would  have  been  a  difficult  task,  for 
candour  forced  her  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far 
VoL  ii.  k  4* 
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as  exteriors  went, — the  only  point  by  which 
the  duchesse  judged  people, — their^s  were  pre- 
eminently ridiculous. 

Lady  Scamper  was  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  la  mode,  and  affected  all  the  minauderies  of 
a  Parisian  petite  fnaitresse,  but  so  clumsily 
executed  that  it  became  a  caricature ;  her 
broad  Scotch  accent  rendered  her  French  not 
only  unintelligible,  but  ludicrous,  and  the  loud 
voice  and  John  Bull-air  of  her  caro  spoio,  con- 
trasted most  ridiculously  with  her  attempt  at 
refinement  and  French  elegance. 

Lady  Janet  had  flattered  Lord  Scamper  so 
judiciously,  by  assenting  to  all  his  opinions, 
and  admiring  his  appearance,  that  he  had  re- 
warded her  exertions  to  please  him  by  the 
offer  of  his  hand, — an  ofler  which  was  gladly 
accepted, — and  she  became  Lady  Scamper, 
soon  after  Cecile  had  left  Scotland. 

Lord  Scamper  obsen'cd   to  a  friend,  a   few 
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days  previous  to  his  marriage,  that  he  "  never 
would  have  tied  that  knot  with  his  tongue 
which  he  could  not  untie  vrith  his  teeth," — 
meaning  the  nuptial  tie, — '^had  he  not  found 
a  woman  who  said  amen  to  all  he  was  pleased 
to  utter. 

"  My  spaniel  Dido,  is  not  more  submissive," 
said  Scamper ;  "  for  though  I  try  Lady  Janet 
by  contradicting  flatly  to-day,  what  I  main- 
tained yesterday,  it  is  all  the  same  to  her; 
she  never  has  any  opinion  but  mine:  this  is 
what  I  call  the  only  solid  foundation  to  build 
matrimonial  happiness  upon ;  and  so  1^  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry." 

But  no  sooner  did  the  Lady  Janet  find  her- 
self installed  in  the  honours  of  wedlock,  than 
she  decided  on  using  all  the  privileges  that 
state  bestowed;  and  her  sapient  lord,  a  few 
weeks  after,  acknowledged  to  the  same  friend, 
that  '^  marriage  was  the  drollest  thing  in  the 
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\7orld  for  changing  people ;  now,  there's  Ladj 
Scamper,  she*s  no  more  Uke  Lady  Janet  that 
was,  than  I*m  like  Hercules.  Would  yon 
believe  it,  that  she  who  was  so  fond  of  hcnraes 
and  dogs  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  she  would 
talk  to  me  by  the  hour  of  Juno,  Nimrod, 
and  Dido,  now  declares  that  she  can't  abide 
the  sight  of  horses  out  of  Hyde  Park  or  tlie 
streets,  and  as  for  dogs,  she  abhors  them? 
Whatever  I  think,  she  is  sure  to  think  the 
contrary ;  so  that  I  may  say,  that  ever  since  the 
law  made  us  one,  we  have  been  two,  for  we  have 
never  agreed  on  any  single  point  ever  since," 

The  first  exertion  of  Lady  Scamper's  power 
was  exemplified  in  their  \isit  to  Paris;  he 
detested  France  and  French  people,  but  she 
carried  her  point  of  fixing  him  in  all  the  dis- 
comfort of  an  hotel  Garni  in  the  rue  de 
Rivoli,  where  he  vented  his  discontent  in 
curses  botli  loud  and  deep,  from  ''  morning 
sun  till  eve  of  dewy  night." 
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While  Lady  Scamper  was  occupied  with  a 
host  of  millinersy  dress-makers,  &c.  &c.  her 
lord  was  left  to  his  own  resources :  he  strolled 
into  the  yards  of  all  the  horse-dealers,  but 
returned  in  disgust,  declaring  he  could  only 
find  there  all  the  done-up  horses  of  London 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  for  which  the  Pari- 
sian nuLquignons  demanded  thrice  their  original 
value.  The  club  in  the  rue  de  Grammont,  was 
next  resorted  to;  and  here  he  found  time 
pass  more  quickly,  if  less  profitably,  than  in 
other  places:  for  a  rubber  of  whist,  a  party 
at  ecart^  or  piquet,  beguiled  the  time  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  to  half-past  six,  and 
Us  banker's  book  soon  bore  evidence  that  his 
foreign  acquaintances  excelled  in  these  games, 
if  they  were  less  expert  at  his  favourite 
amusement  of  huntmg. 

While  the  husband  got  rid  of  hundreds  at 
the  club,  the  wife  expended  no  small  sums 
with  the  artistes  whom  she  favoured  with  her 
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commands^  and  ere  she  had  passed  a  fortnight 
at  Paris,  she  had  incurred  debts  to  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  year's  pin-money  paid  her 
in  advance,  and  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  to  France.  She  had  always  heard  that 
everything  was  so  cheap  at  Paris,  that  she 
could  see  no  necessity  for  refusing  herself 
any  article  of  dress  that  pleased  her  fancy; 
and  it  was  not  until  she  had  seen  the  bills 
sent  in,  that  she  discovered  that  fifteen  louis 
for  a  dress  hat,  and  nearly  half  that  sum  for 
one  for  the  morning,  quickly  made  the  bill  of 
her  modiste  run  up  to  a  sum,  the  contemplation 
of  which  lengthened  her  visage,  in  proportion  to 
its  curtailment  of  the  contents  of  her  purse. 
Paris,  then,  after  all,  was  not  the  cheap  place 
she  had  heard  of,  and  Monsieur  Herbault  was 
a  dear  man  in  more  senses  than  one.  Posi- 
tively she  must  buy  no  more,  and  what  was 
very  provoking,   she   must  Sisk  Lord  Scamper 
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to  advance  her   a  portion  of  her  next  year's 
allowance,  to  enable  her  to  pay  her  debts. 

Lord  Scamper  had  returned  to  his  hotel  an 
hour  later  than  his  usual  time,  a  loser  of  se- 
veral hundreds,  and  in  a  state  of  ill-humour 
with  himself  and  all  the  world, — ^but,  no !  we 
must  expunge  the  last  part  of  the  sentence, 
for  his  ill-humour  extended  only  to  the  Pari- 
sian world,  while  his  partiality  to  England, 
and  every  thing  English,  rose  in  proportion 
to  his  dissatisfaction  with  France.  He  found 
his  better  half  ready  dressed  to  receive  him, 
and  was  greeted  by  a  kind  smile, — a  demon- 
stration of  welcome  that  had  of  late  become  a 
stranger  to  her  lips  at  his  approach, — instead 
of,  as  he  expected,  an  angry  reproof  for  hav- 
ing kept  her  waiting  dinner.  As  usual,  he 
found  the  dinner  execrable,  and  expressed 
his  disgust  of  its  component  parts,  to  which 
Lady    Scamper    cordially    assented.      No   less 
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gratified  than  surptiBed,  at  this  agreeable 
change  in  her  opinions  and  manners^  he  ven- 
tnred,  after  something  between  a  sigh  and  a 
groan,  to  pronounce  that  Paris  was  an  infernal 
place. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Wil- 
liam,'* said  Lady  Scamper ;  ''  it  is  an  abcKOii- 
nable  place,  not  fit  to  be  compared  to  London. 
Only  fancy,  but  no !  you  cannot  fancy  audi  a 
thing,  as  that  abominable  modiste  charging 
me  fifteen  louis  for  each  of  my  chapeaux, 
while  I,  poor  simple  creature,  believing  they 
could  be  had  here  so  much  cheaper  than  in 
London,  have  bought  not  less  than  twelve, 
fancying  that  I  was  economising,  God  knows 
how  much!  Then,  Foissin  has  persuaded  me 
to  have  such  a  nxmiber  of  pretty  things  from 
him,  that  hearing  the  price  only  in  francs,  I 
did  not  quite  understand  the  actual  amount; 
and,  lo  and  behold,  I  find  that  I  owe  him  two 
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hundred  louis,  when  I  £suicied  that  fifty  would 
more  than  pay  him:  I  really  must  ask  you^ 
my  dear  William,  to  lend  me  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  in  advance  of  my  next  year*8 
pan  money." 

"  The  devil  you  must !"  said  Lord  Scamper ; 
"welly  Janet,  I  must  say,  you  have  made  a 
neat  afiair  of  your  visit  to  Paris,  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  I  always 
told  you  they  did  not  understand  you^  and  it  is 
now  quite  clear,  you  did  not  understand  them.'* 
"  It  is  quite  useless,"  returned  Lady  Scam- 
per, her  colour  rising  while  she  spoke,  "  to 
dwell  on  what  cannot  now  be  remedied;  lend 
me  the  money,  and  henceforth  you  shall  not 
have  to  complain  of  my  imprudence." 

**  What  you  ask,  is  much  easier  said  than 
done,"  replied  the  husband,  "for  while  you 
left  me  on  my  own  hands,  in  self-defence,  in 
order  to  kill  time,  I  went  to  the  club  in  the 
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rue  de  Grammont,  and,  hang  me,  if  those 
cursed  Frenchmen  have  not  cleaned  me  out 
of  above  two  thousand,  the  sum  I  had  appro- 
priated to  this  pleasurable  trip  of  your's." 

"  Why  you  surely  can't  mean  to  say,  that 
you  have  lost  two  thousand  pounds?**  said 
Lady  Scamper ;  "  this  really  would  be  foUy ; 
and  so,  Lord  Scamper,  you  think  you  have  the 
right  of  blaming  me  for  spending  a  few  paltry 
hundreds,  for  which  I  have,  at  least,  something 
to  show,  while  you  have  lost  thousands,  and 
can  show  nothing  but  your  ill-humour  and 
ill-breeding  to  me." 

A  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  here  en- 
sued, but  the  eloquence  and  lungs  of  the  lady, 
having  conquered  those  of  her  lord,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  of  which  the  basis  was, 
an  obli>'ion  of  the  past  fortnight  ;  a  draft  to 
Lady  Scamper  for  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  promise  that  my  lord  would  play  no  more, 
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which  he  religiously  resolved  to  keep ;  and 
a  determination^  on  the  part  of  her  ladyship, 
that  she  would  buy  no  more,  unless  something 
rery,  very  pretty,  should  chance  to  tempt  her. 

Lord  Scamper  indulged  in  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  Sherry  to  cheer  his  depressed  spirits ; 
and  then,  escorted  his  wife  to  the  opera,  where, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  they  encountered 
Cecile  de  Bethune,  and  her  haughty  chaperon. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

*'  Une  union,  priv6e  des  rapports  de  godts,  et  d*education, 
est  nuisible  i  la  paix,  et  porte  obstacle  au  bonheor.** 

Even-tempered  as  was  Cecile  de  Bethune, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  bear  with  equanimity, 
the  various  domestic  annoyances  with  which 
she  had  to  contend.  Madame  de  la  Rue,  from 
being  constantly  present,  was  the  most  insup- 
portable ;  for  she  destroyed  all  the  hours  of 
privacy,  that  might  otherwise  have  passed  tran- 
cjuilly.  She  thought  herself  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways in   attendance,   and  had  not   that  most 
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essential  of  all  requisites,  in  a  dame  de  com^ 
pagnie^  the  art  of  sitting  still,  or  silently  follow- 
ing some  sedentary  occupation.  If  Cecile  was 
drawing,  reading,  or  writing,  Madame  de  la 
Rue  would  move  to  different  parts  of  the  room, 
in  search  of  something,  which,  when  found, 
seemed  no  longer  necessary;  she  would  beat 
time  with  her  fingers  on  the  table,  or  with 
her  feet  on  the  tabouret ;  bend  forward  every 
fifteen  minutes,  to  look  at  the  pendule  on  the 
chimney-piece ;  and  give  sundry  other  symp- 
toms of  ennui  and  fidgetism,  of  which  not  all 
Cecile*s  powers  of  abstraction,  could  enable  her 
to  resist  feeling  the  influence. 

Her  parrot  and  lap-dog  were,  for  the  first 
kw  dAjSf  established  in  Cecile*s  salon,  where 
they  displayed  their  powers  of  pleasing,  very 
much  to  the  delight  of  their  mistress,  but  to 
the  total  discomfiture  of  Cecile,  who  found  it 
fo  impossible  to  pursue  her  usual  avocations, 
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while  one  screamed  as  incessantly  as  the  other 
barked,  that  she  was  forced  to  request  that 
they  might  be  banished  her  presence ; — a  request 
that  Madame  de  la  Rue  resented,  at  least,  as 
far  as  les  convenances  permitted  her  to  show  her 
sense  of  the  slight  offered  to  her  favourites. 
She  gave  sundry  hints  of  the  hardness  of  some 
hearts,  that  could  be  insensible  to  the  domestic 
affections ;  her  Coco  had  more  attractions  than 
any  child,  without  its  defects;  and  as  to  her 
dear,  sweet  Bijou,  "  he  was,"  as  she  stated, 
**  unrivalled.  Such  was  his  intelligence,  that, 
if  any  one  asked  the  dear  creature  where  vras 
his  belle  maitressey  he  instantly  ran  to  her,  and 
seized  her  robe;  he  could  imitate  the  scream 
of  the  parrot  so  perfectly,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  difference ;  and, 
she  must  add,  that  poor  dear  Coco  nearly 
equalled  Bijou  in  intelligence,  for  it  could 
imitate  his  bark  perfectly,  which  never  failed 
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to  vex  Bijou  so  much,  that  he  retorted  by 
screaming  like  Coco.*' 

The  disagreements  between  Mesdames  de  la 
Rue  and  Le  Moine,  had  daily  increased ;  the 
latter  declared  that  her  slumbers  were  broken 
every  night,  by  Bijou  and  Coco,  and  the  former 
stated  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  closing 
her  eyes,  if  both  did  not  share  her  chamber. 
The  two  Frenchwomen  never  met  without  a 
quarrel,  and  never  parted  without  increased 
dislike,  which  neither  were  disposed  to  dis- 
semble. Madame  de  la  Rue  declared  that  her 
ca£6,  that  indispensable  requisite  of  a  French- 
woman's comfort,  was  opaque,  and  smoked,  too 
constantly  to  admit  of  her  attributing  it  solely 
to  chance ;  and  a  malicious  smile  from  Madame 
le  Moine,  when  the  accusation  was  made, 
tended  rather  to  confirm  than  refute  the 
charge. 

Cecile  had  been  frequently  appealed  to  by 
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both  parties,  and  had  adopted  the  diplomatic 
measure,  in  doubtUd  cases,  of  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  conciliation,  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance. But  neither  of  the  belligerents  were  dis- 
posed to  be  guided  by  so  pacific  a  counsel; 
the  war,  therefore,  was  carried  on  by  mutual 
aggression,  until  hatred  took  the  place  of  dis- 
like. Madame  de  la  Rue  taught  Coco  to  cry 
out  ''  VieiUe  laideron,**  the  moment  Madame 
le  Moine  appeared,  and  Bijou  was  trained  to 
bark  furiously,  aud  to  pull  the  lower  end  of 
her  drapery,  when  she  entered  the  room.  This 
produced  an  imgovemable  rage  on  the  part  of 
Madame  le  Moine,  who,  to  be  revenged,  taught 
the  large  parrot,  before  noticed,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, to  cry  out  "  Vieux  mofistre,''^  every 
time  Madame  de  la  Rue  passed  through  it. 

This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  several 
weeks,  when  the  morning  after  Cecile  had 
encountered  Lord  and  Lady  Scamper  at   the 
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opera,  the  parrot  and  lap-dog  of  Madame  de 
la  Rue,  wandered  from  her  chamber  to  the 
ante-room,  and  by  some  mischance,  suspected 
to  be  not  purely  accidental,  a  cafeti^re  of  boiling 
caft  was  upset  over  Bijou,  and  Coco  received 
sundry  personal  injuries ;  at  least,  so  concluded 
Madame  de  la  Rue,  who  was  drawn  by  the 
reiterated  screams  of  her  favourites  to  the  spot 
whence  their  cries  proceeded.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  increase  their  screams;  they  both 
rushed  to  her  protecting  arms,  which  were  ex- 
tended to  receive  them,  and  a  new  silk  dress, 
whose  purchase  had  nearly  drained  the  purse 
of  Madame  de  la  Rue,  soon  bore  ineffaceable 

pfoo&  of  Bijou*s  accident,  as  streams  of  cafe 
mixed  with  dust,  and  portions  of  the  coat  of 

her  canine  pet,  covered  the  whole  of  the  front 

of  her  robe,  as  well  as  the  corsage  and  sleeves. 

The  old  parrot  no  sooner  recognised  her,  than 

in  its  loudest,  shrillest  tones,  it  reiterated  the 
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cry  of  "  Vieux  monstre  /"  while  her  own  ill-uaed 
bird,  with  plumage  ruffled^  and  angry  eyes, 
fixed  its  glance  on  Madame  le  Moine,  and 
screamed,  "  VieiUe  laideroni  Vieille  laidertml^ 
and  Bijou,  barking  and  whining  by  turns,  wiped 
himself  dry  in  the  best  silk  dress  of  his  luckless 
mistress. 

The  vociferation  of  the  parrots,  so  insulting 
to  the  amour  propre  of  both  the  old  French- 
women, increased  their  anger,  imtil  it  became 
ungovernable,  and  they  vented  it  in  every  term 
of  reproach  with  which  their  copious  vocabu- 
lary of  insulting  epithets  furnished  them. 

It  was  at  tliis  moment,  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Scamper  entered  the  arena  of  battle,  and  both, 
for  a  moment,  stood  confounded  at  the  scene 
which  presented  itself,  and  the  war  of  words 
from  the  two  combatants,  mingled  with  the 
screams  of  the  parrots,  and  the  violent  barking 
of  Bijou       Lord  Scamper  quickly   recovered 
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himself,  and  entering  with  true  zest  into  the 
ludicrous  exhibition  before  him,  cried  out,  *'  Go 
it,  my  hearties !  well  done,  old  ones !  five  to 
two  against  the  dog-woman !  the  one  with 
the  keys  has  it  hollow ! "  while  Lady  Scamper, 
half  frightened,  yet  amused,  followed  the  ser- 
vant, who  at  length  vouchsafed  to  attend  to 
her  request  to  be  led  to  Mademoiselle  de  Be- 
thune. 

"  I  say,  old  ones,  suppose  you  box  it  out, 
instead  of  scolding,  ay,  by  Jove,  and  pit  the 
parrots  against  each  other?  What  a  pity  we 
have  not  a  second  dog  to  fight  with  that  yelp- 
mg  cur! 

The  Frenchwomen  understood  not  a  single 
word  of  Lord  Scamper  s  address,  but  they  saw 
enough  by  his  smiles  and  animated  gestures,  to 
conclude  that  he  was  ridiculing  them,  an  indig- 
nity which  they  deeply  resented,  and  both  turned 
on  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  that,  luckjly 
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for  his  lordship,  he  as  little  comprehended,  as 
they  did  his  English.  He  being  of  the  old  opi- 
nion, that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour, 
quitted  the  ante-room,  and  entered  the  salon, 
nearly  convulsed  with   laughter. 

Lady  Scamper  had  employed  the  moments 
of  his  absence,  in  giving  Cecile  a  hurried  state- 
ment of  her  ill-assorted  marriage,  its  conse- 
quent desagrhnens,  and  her  regrets. 

"  You  can  form  no  idea,  my  dear  friend," 
said  she,  "  what  a  dreadful  person  he  is,  he 
exposes  me  in  every  society,  can  talk  of  no- 
thing but  horses  and  dogs,  and  makes  me  blush 
for  him  every  moment." 

Cecile  could  not  resist  telling  her,  that,  a^ 
Lord  Scamper  had  always,  before  marriage, 
chosen  these  topics  for  his  conversation,  tlie 
annoyance  was  not  a  new  one. 

"  True,*'    replied   Lady   Scamper,    blusliiug 
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through  the  rouge  that  covered  her  cheeks; 
"  but  then,  that  was  in  England,  where  people 
were  accustomed  to  his  ways,  and  where  his 
fortune  and  station  being  known,  his  vulgarities 
were  tolerated.  But  here,  ma  ckire,  cest 
tmtre  chose,  I  see  all  the  Erench  people  at 
the  ambassador's,  shrugging  up  tlieir  shoulders, 
and  shrinking  away  &om  him  in  horror ;  while 
the  English,  afraid  of  being  confoimded  in  the 
ridicule  he  excites,  draw  away  from  him,  as 
if  he  was  some  low-bom  cit,  instead  of  being 
a  nobleman  of  large  fortune." 

**  Then,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  you 
my  opinion,"  said  Cecile,  "  I  should  advise  your 
staying  in  England,  where,  as  you  say,  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  harmless  peculiarities 
of  Lord  Scamper,  and  where  his  station  and 
fortune  command  respect." 

At  this  moment,  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
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sation  entered  the  roonii  and  when  his  violent 
paroxysm  of  laughter  permitted  him  to  speak,  he 
addressed  Cecile  with,  "  Bong  jour  !  bong  jour  ! 
there's  French  for  you,  mademoiselle ;  you  see 
what  a  progress  I  make  in  parley  vouing.^^ 

*'  For  pity's  sake,  Lord  Scamper/'  said  his 
wife,  « spare  my  nerves,  you  reaUy  make  me 
ill  with  your  barbarous  attempts  at  French.** 

"  Well,  there's  a  good  one,  however,"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  "  would  you  believe  it.  Miss 
Bethune  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens,  Lord  Scamper"  interrupted 
my  lady,  "  how  can  you  be  so  shocking  as  to 
call  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune — ww?" 

"  Why,  did  not  you  stop  me  short,  a  minute 
before,  for  what  you  called  my  barbarous  at- 
tempts at  French,  and  then,  the  minute  I 
speak  English,  you  fly  out  at  me  again. 
You  are  fifty  times  more  fretful  than  Juno  ever 
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waSy  though  I  look  on  her  as  the  most  fidgetty 
mare  in  England.** 

'*  I  begy  Lord  Scamper,  that  you  will  not 
make  any  of  your  vulgar  comparisons.** 

**  Vulgar  comparisons  !  whew  !  whew  !  '* 
whistled  the  fox-hunter ;  **  well,  that  *s  a  good 
one!  Why,  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  woman 
in  France,  ay,  or  in  England,  that  might  not 
be  flattered  to  be  compared  to  Juno,  and  she 
beats  you  out  hollow,  being  ten  times  better 
on  her  pins,  and  neater  about  her  pasterns." 

"  Pray,  remember  that  you  are  not  in  the 
stable,  or  conversing  with  your  grooms,*'  re- 
torted Lady  Scamper  angrily. 

^  Oh !  for  the  matter  of  that,**  said  his  lord- 
^p^  "  I  have  talked  to  you  about  Juno,  and 
all  the  rest  of  my  stud,  much  more  than  ever 
I  talked  to  my  grooms,  and  I  never  saw  any 
of  them  take  half  so  much  interest  in  the  sub- 
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ject, — that  was,  before  we  were  married,  when 
you  persuaded  me  that  you  liked  horses  and 
dogs,  just  as  much  as  I  do ;  though,  ever  sinoe 
the  knot  has  been  tied,  you  affect  to  dislike 
them.  Hang  me,  if  ever  I  would  have  married 
you,  if  you  had  not  led  me  to  believe  that  our 
tastes  perfectly  agreed ;  and  I  say,  it  has  been 
a  devilish  take-in,  on  your  part.** 

Lady  Scamper  blushed  deeply,  and  endea- 
voured to  change  the  subject,  as  the  naiveii 
of  her  husband's  retorts,  led  her  to  fear  he 
might  be  still  more  communicative. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  entered  the  salon, 
and  was  presented  to  Lady  and  Lord  Scamper, 
by  his  daughter;  he  put  on  all  his  courtly 
graces,  to  which  the  lady  replied  with  be- 
coming politeness,  while  her  lord  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  repeated,  *' Bong  jour/  bomg 
jour! — I  say,  ma'amselle,  does  the  old  boy 
speak  English  ?"  asked  Lord  Scamper,  in  what 
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was  meant  to  be  a  whisper,  but  which  was 
audible  to  every  one  in  the  room. 

Cecile  replied  in  the  negative,  and  saw,  with 
dismay,  the  angry  glance  with  which  her  father 
rq^arded  Lord  Scamper ;  but  his  lordship  con- 
cluding that,  because  Comte  de  Bethune  did 
not  speak  English,  he  could  not  understand 
it,  said, 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best, 
for  the  old  one  looks  so  devilish  grumpy,  that 
most  probably,  if  we  could  comprehend  each 
other,  we  should  soon  come  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing;" a  probabiUty,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
its  Irishism,  she  fully  agreed. 

Lady  Scamper  put  on  her  most  insinuating 
smiles,  and  most  amiable  manner,  in  conversing 
with  Comte  de  Bethune,  which  her  husband 
observing,  he  turned  to  Cecile,  and  said, 
**  Only  look  at  Janet ;  she's  taking  in  the  old 
boy  just  as  she  used  to  hoax  me  before  we 
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were  married.  Ill  lay  five  to  two,  that  if  he 
said  the  moon's  made  of  green  cheese,  she'd 
swear  to  it,  now  that  she's  set  her  mind  on 
pleasing  him;  that's  her  way,  but  it's  only 
lately  I  have  found  it  out«  Why,  hang  me, 
if  the  old  boy  does  not  swallow  it  all ;  look 
how  sweet  he  looks,  like  an  old  monkey  with 
a  piece  of  sugar." 

Cecile  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh, 
but  a  sense  of  propriety  restrained  her;  and 
assuming  a  grave  air,  she  endeavoured  to 
divert  Lord  Scamper's  attention  to  some  other 
point. 

In  answer  to  her  inquiries,  if  their  hotel 
was  comfortable,  he  burst  out  into  a  loud 
laugh,  "  Comfortable  !  comfortable  !  why, 
miss, — or  ma'amselle,  as  I  ought  to  say,  though 
both  mean  the  same  thing, — as  far  as  I  can 
find,  comfort,  or  comfortable,  are  things  un- 
known in  France.      Why,  would  you  believe 
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it,  that  having  only  one  small  chest  of  drawers 
in  my  room  which  could  not  hold  half  my 
things,  I  wanted  to  get  a  second;  and  not 
liking  to  ask  Janet,  who  hates  trouble,  to  in- 
terpret for  me,  I  referred  to  the  dictionary,  and 
looked  over  it  for  above  an  hour  for  chest  of 
drawers.  But  not  finding  the  word,  I  bethought 
me  of  looking  for  the  two  words  separately, 
which  I  soon  found,  and  I  joined  them,  and 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  poitrine  de  cahfon. 
No  sooner  did  my  insolent  laquais  de  place 
read  it,  than  he  burst  out  laughing  in  my 
face,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  poitrine^ 
only  meant  a  human  chest,  and  calefons,  the 
drawers  that  we  men  wear.  I  said  they  meant 
every  kind  of  chest,  and  had  to  kick  him  down 
stairs  for  denjring  it." 

Lady  Scamper  at  length  took  her  leave, 
handed  to  her  carriage  by  the  Comte  de  Be- 
thune,    and   followed    by    her   lord,    who   re- 
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peated  "  Bimg  jouvy  ma^amseUe;  bang  jour;" 
giving  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  courtly 
bows  of  the  comte. 

When  Cecile  met  her  father  at  dinner,  he 
expressed  his  approbation  of  Lady  Scamper; 
he  pronounced  her  une  femme  de  ban  ydif 
avec  beaucoup  de  savoir  vivre;  but  her  bus- 
band  was  a  savage,  a  vulgarian,  who  violated 
les  convenances  et  la  biemeance  every  mo- 
ment, like  the  generality  of  his  coimtrymen, 
and  with  whom  it  was  impossible  a  well-bred 
woman,  like  Lady  Scamper,  could  be  other- 
wise than  unhappy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Rien  ne  donne  de  la  reconnaiisance  pour  un  homme 
qii*oii  n^aime  pas,  comme  le  besoin  d*en  faire  un 
instrument  pour  se  venger  de  celui  dont  on  n'a  pu 
se  ftdre  aimer.** 

Lady  Walmer  proceeded  as  far  as  Milan, 
intending  to  remain  there  until  she  had  ar- 
ranged her  future  plans.  A  few  days  after 
her  arrivaly  she  met  the  Marchese  Buondel- 
monte,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
in  England  two  seasons  before,  and  who  hav- 
ing recognised  her,  hastened  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  do  the  honours  of  his  native  city. 
Having  seen  her  one  of  the  leading  persons 
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in  the  fashionable  circles  in  London,  he  was 
too  happy  to  present  her  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  acquaintances ;  and 
though  she  informed  him  that  her  recent 
widowhood  precluded  her  mixing  in  general 
society,  she  yielded  acqmescence  to  his  assem- 
bling at  her  hotel  a  select  circle  of  the  haut 
ton  of  Milan;  who  foimd  la  belle  et  riche 
veuve,  so  much  to  their  tastes,  that  she  be- 
came fetS  at  every  side,  and  the  object  of 
general  admiration. 

As  there  is  no  English  minister  at  Milan, 
and  few  of  our  wandering  coimtry  people 
stay  there  longer  than  a  few  days  en  passant, 
Lady  Walmer*s  history  was  unknown  there, 
and  she  received  all  the  attentions  to  which 
she  might  have  laid  claim  previous  to  her 
esclandre.  The  high  tone  of  fashion  about 
her,  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her  manners, 
her  personal   beauty,   and   her  large  fortune. 
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Tendered  her  an  idol  with  the  Milanese. 
Many  of  the  principi,  duchi,  marchesi, 
and  contiy  attracted  by  her  beauty,  became 
fixed  in  their  attentions  by  the  fame  of  her 
wealthy  which  was  exaggerated  to  more  than 
four  times  its  real  amount ;  and  Penelope 
had  not  more  suitors  when  the  return  of 
Ulysses  relieved  her  from  their  importimities, 
than  had  the  gay  and  blooming  widow.  But, 
unlike  Penelope,  she  was  more  inclined  to 
weave  than  imdo  the  web  that  occupied  her. 
She  had  a  smile  and  mot  aimable,  for  each 
of  her  adorers,  and  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  triumph  of  shewing  them  in  her  chains 
to  Lord  Heatherfield,  if  he  should  come ;  and 
if  he  came  not, — ^which  she  had  lately  accus- 
tomed herself  to  think  possible, — ^why  then — 
she  had  only  to  select  a  husband  from  out 
the  crowd  of  her  admirers,  and  settle  at  Milan, 
as  principessa  or  duchessa,  establish  herself  as 
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the  leader  of  an  exclusive  drcle,  which  should 
rival  that  of  London^  and  he  as  hrilliant  and 
as — Chappy — ^as  ere  she  had  known  Lord  Hea- 
therfield.  After  all,  London  was  not  the  omig 
place  where  beauty  and  fashion  met  the  meed 
of  applause,   and  Milan  had  many  agrement. 

So  reasoned  Lady  Walmer ;  who  had  lately 
made  considerable  progress  in  that  practical 
philosophy  which  teaches  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  within  reach,  as  preferable  to  regrets 
for  that  which  is  unattainable. 

The  letter  from  Lord  Heatherfield,  expla- 
natory of  his  sentiments,  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  her  to  Milan,  confirmed  her  in  her 
new  philosophy ;  and  she  determined  to  change 
her  name  as  soon  as  she  could  leave  off  the 
external  trappings  of  mourning.  She  engaged 
the  Palazzo  Serbeloni  for  some  months,  and 
filled  it  with  a  train  of  domestics  suitable  to 
her  station  and  fortune.     The  privacy   which 
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she  had  affected  to  affichkr  on  first  arriving  at 
Milan,  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  splendour 
of  a  maison  monti ;  and  her  dinners  and  soi- 
rtes  became  the  focus  of  attraction  to  the 
eHU  of  the  society  at  Milan. 

Among  the  adorers  who  aspired  to  win  the 
smiles  of  la  heUe  veuve^  II  Principe  Romano, 
was  the  most  distinguished.  Handsome,  well- 
mannered,  of  a  noble  family,  and  said  to  pos- 
sess a  large  fortune,  his  attentions  at  first 
gratified  her  vanity,  and  ended  by  becoming 
necessary  to  her  pleasures.  He  lived  en  prince; 
his  palazzo  was  one  of  the  finest  at  Milan ;  his 
equipage  the  most  brilliant  on  the  corso;  and 
his  expenditure  so  lavish,  that  only  a  princely 
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revenue  could  support  it.  He  attached  him- 
self to  Lady  Walmer  with  a  pertinacity  that 
soon  banished  less  persevering  admirers  firom 
competing  with  him  for  her  hand;  and  he 
urged  his   suit  with   such  empressementi  that 
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H^r  :rcipyr«Des::  with  the  Principe  Romano, 
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n^txt::  cvxiki  pve  it :  and  a  crowd  of  Milanese 
«K4^tT«  the  relations,  or  connexions,  of  her 
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future  husband,  flocked  around  la  belie  veuve. 
She  still  remained  firm  to  her  intention,  of  not 
marrying,  until  the  year  of  her  widowhood  was 
expired,  although  il  principe  warmly  and  re- 
peatedly urged  her  to  abridge  the  period  of  his 
misery. 

There  was  more  truth  in  this  last  phrase 
than  is  often  to  be  found  in  similar  ones ;  for, 
if  not  in  positive  misery,  the  mind  of  her 
affianced  husband  was  in  any  state  rather  than 
that  of  ease,  and  never  did  a  lover  look  forward 
with  more  impatience  to  the  nuptial  hour,  than 
did  II  Principe  Romano. 

Expensive  habits, — ^indulged,  until  they  had 
entailed  on  him  the  most  serious  pecuniary 
embarrassments, — ^had  led  him  to  the  spend- 
thrift's £atal  resource — the  gaming-table;  and 
there,  the  embarrassments  he  sought  to  retrieve, 
soon  became  positive  ruin.  He  had  expended 
his  last  thousand  of  ready  money,  mortgaged 
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nor  was  tfaiere  a  single  wager 
made  on  the  pomr  et  ctmtrt  of  the  nuurriage 
place,    nor   iBd   die   receire  a  sin^ 
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anonymous  letter^  firom  his  enemies^  to  warn 
her. 

This  may  seem  improbable,  but  is,  never- 
theless, true,  for  Italians  have  not  only  les^ 
malice,  but  more  indolence  than  the  English. 

Lady  Walmer  had  so  little  affection  for  her 
affianced  husband,  that,  had  she  doubted  his 
wealth,  she  would  have  broken  through  her 
engagements  with  him.  But,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  suspicion,  many  of  the  friends 
to  whom  he  was  already  deeply  indebted,  feel- 
ing his  marriage  to  be  their  last  chance  of 
payment,  came  forward  with  more  calculation 
than  generosity,  to  advance  him  temporary 
loans;  so  that  his  profusion  might  have  de- 
ceived  wiser  persons  than  Lady  Walmer  into 
a  belief  that  his  wealth  far  exceeded  her  own. 

The  interested  friends,  who  furnished  the 
means  for  supporting  his  expenses,  were  most 
impatient  for  the  completion  of  his  marriage, 
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vksjI  ^  lie  KS5  '^  ^  P*^  ^^  communicate 
:3»f  risor^Ycy.  In  an  instant  every  glass  in 
ri>;  >r-x  w»  levYlled  at  her ;  she  saw,  or  ian- 
«-«jec  jsbf  cvHZjd  see,  the  malicious  smiles  and 
vs::^tt50X2»  looks  of  each  of  the  individuals, 
^  j^^  xvadv  to  sink  into  the  earth  beneath 
^^  scara&l  glances. 
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A  thousand  fears  rushed  through  her 
mind :  too  well  did  she  know  the  charac- 
ters of  Lady  Arden  and  some  of  those  who 
were  with  her,  to  admit  of  her  doubting  that 
the  whole  of  her  history,  painted  in  the 
darkest  shades  which  malice  could  give  it, 
would  be  laid  before  her  Milanese  friends  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  that  lady,  or  the 
party  who  were  travelling  with  her ;  and  that 
they  would  come  in  contact,  she  had  more 
than  a  presentiment,  from  her  knowledge  of 
Lady  Arden's  partiality  to  foreigners,  which 
would  induce  her,  if  not  previously  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  Milanese,  to  bring  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
amongst  them. 

The  Principessa  Barberini,  who  sat  next  her, 
having  observed  the  rudeness  vnth  which  the 
English  in  the  opposite  box  continued  to  gaze 
at  them,  observed  to  Lady  Walmer,  that  her 
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irretrieyable  loss  of  caste  in  England — are  viewed 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  or  severity  of 
animadversion,  they  cannot  understand  that 
similar  errors  call  down  disgrace  on  the  of- 
fenders in  our  country,  which,  considering  it  as 
the  land  of  political  liberty,  they  believe  must 
be  equally  that  of  liberty  in  manners.  Hence, 
when  they  see,  as  frequently  occurs,  some 
English  Paria  universally  cut  by  her  compa- 
triotSy  they  look  on  her  with  dread,  because 
they  cannot  imagine,  that  for  merely  doing,  that 
which  they  do  without  concealment  or  reproach, 
the  could  be  so  severely  punished.  They, 
therefore  conclude,  that  her  crimes  must  be 
ignominious  to  merit  such  ostracism,  and  they 
draw  off  from  her  in  alarm. 

Lady  Walmer  had  seen  enough  of  them  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  peculiarity ; 
and  shrank  in  dismay  from  being  exposed  to 
their  naive  desertion.     II  Principe,  too,  woidd 
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he  still  adhere  to  his  intention  of  marrying 
her  ?  How  provoking  that  Lady  Arden  should 
have  arrived  at  such  a  crisis^  as  if  on  purpose 
to  defeat  all  her  projects  and  triumphs !  ! 
All  this>  and  much  more,  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Lady  Walmer  as  she  sat  with  glow- 
ing cheeks  and  burning  eyes,  writhing  beneath 
the  levelled  glasses  of  the  opposite  box ;  the 
music,  excellent  as  it  was,  sounding  discord- 
antly in  her  ears,  and  the  graceful  movements 
of  the  dancers,  as  they  seemed  to  float  in 
air  like  gigantic  flowers  borne  on  the  wind, 
gave  her  only  painful  emotions ;  for  her  mind 
was  untuned,  and  pride  and  shame  strove  for 
mastery  in  her  troubled  thoughts. 

Her  lover,  if  such  he  might  be  called,  who 
loved  only  her  wealth,  observed  the  rapid 
change  in  her  looks  and  manner ;  he  con- 
cluded that  she  had  the  fever, — that  universal 
malady  in  sunny  climes, — and  the   dread  that 
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she  might  die  ere  marriage  entitled  him  to 
her  fortune,  filled  him  with  alarm.  He 
watched  every  change  in  her  countenance,  and 
not  love  itself  could  be  more  alarmed  than 
was  interest  on  this  occasion. 

"  You  are  ill,  dearest ! "  whispered  he,  in 
accents  so  resembling  those  of  love,  that  Lady 
Walmer,  who  knew  nothing  of  that  deity, 
except  through  the  medium  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances, mistook  the  ardour  of  cupidity,  for  that 
of  Cupid.  "  Let  me  pray  you  to  leave  the 
opera,"  continued  he ;  "  Ah,  cruel  that  you 
are,  why  have  you  withheld  from  me  the  right 
of  watching  over  you  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
You  are  ill ;  and  by  the  prejudices  of  yoiu*  cold 
country,  I  shall  be  excluded  from  your  sick 
diamber ;  have  pity  on  me ;  let  our  hands  be 
joined  to-morrow  at  the  altar,  and  then  this 
heart  will   no  longer  be  torn   by  a   thousand 
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fears!  for  then  only  shall  I  have  the  right  to 
be  always  near  you.     Do,  most  beloved !   yield 

to  my  intreaties :  in  pity  yield,  and  I  will  blest 

If 
you. 

AU  this  rhapsody,  uttered  in  the  melting 
liquid  sounds  of  the  sweet  south,  stole  on  her 
ear,  vnth  a  charm  which  his  accents  had  nerer 
before  possessed ;  for  opposite  to  her  sat  those 
who  might  with  half-a-dozen  words  destroy  the 
unsubstantial  fabric,  to  tlie  creation  of  which, 
she  had  almost  wholly  devoted  the  last  few 
months. 

She  turned  to  the  Principe,  and  placing 
her  hand  in  his,  whispered,  "  It  is  true,  I  am 
ill, — ^\'ery  ill :  I  consent  to  be  your  s  to-mor- 
row; but,  let  it  be  arranged  that  the  cere- 
mony shall  take  place  at  the  Principessa  Barbe- 
rini's,  and  tliat  she  shall  accompany  us  to  Flo- 
rence, where  the  ceremony  must  be  performed 
at  the  English  Minister*s. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

L*aveiiir  auquel  on  fait  tant  de  sacrifices  et  qui  nous  en 
recompense  ii  peu ;  ravenir,  ce  souverain  dedaigneux, 
qui  presque  toujours  prend  un  autre  chemin  que  celui  oil 
on  Tattend.'' 


On  leaving  the  Opera,  the  Prince  Romano 
arranged  every  thing  with  his  friend,  the  Prin- 
cess Barberini,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  ensuing 
day,  and  stipulated,  that  she  should  accompany 
the  bride  to  Florence,  where  the  marriage  must 
be  celebrated,  at  the  house  of  the  English 
minister.  But  to  this,  his  last  part  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  the  princess  objected;  be- 
cause, independently  of  her  wish  not  to  make  a 
third  on  such  an  interesting  occasion,  she  was 
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luixious  to  remain  at  Milan,  to  do  the  honours 
to  Lady  Arden ;  which  was  the  precise  object 
that  Lady  Walmer  so  ardently  wished  to  pre- 
vent. Her  scruples,  however,  were  over-ruled 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  prince,  in  whose  in- 
terest it  need  not  be  added  she  took  a  lively 
part,  when  we  state  that  to  her  husband  be 
was  some  thousands  indebted,  and  that  on  this 
marriage  depended  his  sole  chance  of  payment. 
Lady  Walmer  felt  something  stronger  than 
a  mauvaUe  honte  when  she  returned  to  her 
home,  and  had  to  announce  to  her  femme 
de  chambre  the  preparations  necessary  to 
be  made  for  the  departure  of  the  morrow, 
and  whj/  that  departure  was  to  take  place; 
but  it  was  some  relief  to  her  that  her 
femme  de  chambre  was  an  Italian,  and  totaUy 
unacquainted  with  her  past  history.  Having 
given   tlie   necessary  orders,    she    sought    her 
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pillow,  her  mind  agitated  by  contending  emo- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  her  heartlessness,  the  past  rose 
up  before  her;  for  there  are  periods  when 
even  the  most  unfeeling  are  forced  to  owi> 
the  influence  of  memory.  Her  former  mar* 
riage,  contracted  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony which  attend  the  imions  between  per- 
sons of  high  station  in  England,  the  host  of 
congratulating  friends,  the  weeping  relations, 
whose  tears  on  such  occasions  have  no  bitter- 
ness, the  splendid  preparations,  all,  all  rose 
up  once  more  before  her.  He  who  had  led 
her  a  blushing  girl  to  the  altar,  and  who 
had  indulged  her  wayward  fancies,  even  to 
satiety,  where  was  he  now  ? — in  the  grave ; 
and  tears,  for  the  first  time,  followed  the 
reflection.  Now,  she  was  in  a  foreign  land, 
surrounded    by    strangers,    without    a    single 

m3 
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^end  on  whose  fidelity  she  could  count; 
pledged  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  man  she 
loved  not^  ere  yet  more  than  a  few  months 
had  passed  since  the  grave  closed  over  the 
husband  of  her  youth;  compelled  to  this  in- 
decorous haste,  by  the  degrading  fear  of  the 
disclosure  of  her  history;  and  shunned,  and 
pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  contempt 
by  her  compatriots; — ^here  was  food  for  re- 
flection, even  to  madness!  and  she  writhed 
in  agony  under  the  infliction.  Then  came 
the  thought,  that  had  she  married  Lord  Hea- 
therfield,  in  how  diflerent  a  situation  might 
he  have  placed  her!  and  bitter  feelings  came 
with  the  thought;  for  pride,  wounded  pride, 
with  all  its  scorpion  stings,  pierced  afresh 
her  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  his  indiffer- 
ence. No!  after  all,  she  had  no  resource 
but  to  marry  Prince  Romano;  fresh  arri- 
vals of  English  would  continually  expose  her 
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to  the  same  danger  to  which  Lady  Arden 
had  subjected  her  ;  and  though  she  had  hi- 
therto  escaped  being  compromised  by  the 
slander-loving  propensities  of  her  compatriots, 
she  could  not  hope  to  continue  so  fortunate 
much  longer.  She  felt  she  was  now  an  out- 
cast from  her  native  land,  and  on  the  point 
of  forging  chains  that  would  ever  keep  her 
from  it.  Tears  flowed;  but,  like  all  those 
she  had  ever  shed,  they  came  from  no  pure 
source,  for  in  self,  self  alone,  was  their 
spring;  and  they  who  have  never  wept  for 
others,  find  the  tears  that  selfishness  extorts, 
oppress  rather  than  relieve  the  bitterness  of 
their  feelings. 

Hitherto,  Lady  Walmer  had  never  reflected 
on  her  own  situation,  except  with  a  view  of 
seeking  to  remedy  it;  and  had  never  allowed 
herself  to  dwell  on  the  conduct  that  had  led 
to  ity   except   to  regret  the    effects,   without 
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repenting  the  cause.  Conscience,  that  most 
true  friend  or  reproachful  enemy,  had  hither- 
to slumbered  in  her  breast ;  and  though  she 
knew  not  its  powers,  she  dreaded  its  awak- 
ing, and  soothed  it  by  all  the  soporifics  that 
vanity  and  selfishness  cotdd  administer.  But» 
like  the  slumbers  produced  by  opiates,  from 
which  the  wretched  patient  awakes,  his  sufier- 
ings  aggravated,  and  his  nen'es  more  shattered, 
conscionce,  though  she  may  remain  inert  for 
awhile,  at  last  starts  from  her  torpor  ^ith 
fearful  vigour,  never  more  to  sleep  ;  and  inflicts 
those  deadly  wounds  to  which  religion  alone 
can  apply  a  balm ; — happy  is  the  sufierer  who 
knows  how  to  seek  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  dawn  of  day  had 
beamed  on  the  horizon,  that  sleep  visited  the 
wearied  eyelids  of  Lady  Walmer,  and  when 
it  did,  the  painful  thoughts  that  had  occupied 
her  mind  for  the  last  few  hours,  were  again 
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present  to  her  imagination,  with  all  the  vivid- 
ness that  dreams  sometimes  possess.  Now  she 
advanced  to  the  hymeneal  altar  with  Lord  Wal- 
mer,  surrounded  by  appro\'ing  friends,  her 
heart  filled  with  joyful  anticipations  of  the 
future,  and  content  with  the  present;  all  the 
affection  she  had  felt,  or  fancied  she  felt  for 
Lord  Walmer,  when  she  bestowed  her  hand 
on  him,  was  once  more  revived ;  and  the  indif- 
ference afterwards  experienced  towards  the  hus- 
band of  some  years,  formed  no  part  of  her 
recollection  of  the  lover  and  bridegroom  of 
that  day.  Free  from  sin  or  shame,  ad- 
mired, beloved,  and  cherished,  with  buoyant 
spirits  and  footsteps  light  as  air,  she  fancied 
herself  led  from  the  altar,  to  the  splendid  equi- 
page that  awaited  her.  She  felt  the  pressure 
of  Lord  Walmer's  hand,  affectionately  returned 
it — and  awoke — to  find  it  all  a  dream;  and 
to  remember,  with  bitterness  of  heart,  that  that 
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hand  which  her's,  in  sleep,  seemed  to  press 
a  moment  before,  was  mouldering  in  an  un- 
timely grave,  in  that  native  land  from  which 
she  was  an  exile. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  bitterness  of  awaking 
from  dreams,  which  have  given  back  happiness, 
that  never  again  can  be  our*s?  when  dear, 
familiar  voices,  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death, 
have  again  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  lips,  that 
are  now  mouldering  in  the  grave,  have  again 
smiled  on,  and  blessed  us.  But  when  remorse, 
that  never-dying  worm,  which  preys  upon  the 
heart,  is  added  to  grief,  then,  indeed,  is  the 
bitterness  complete ;  and  this  was  the  pang  that 
the  rich,  the  beautiful,  and  still  youthful  Lady 
Walmer  felt,  as  she  groaned  aloud,  and  pressed 
her  hand  in  agony  to  her  burning  brow,  to  miti- 
gate its  throbbings.  Yet,  in  a  few  hours,  she 
was  to  become  a  bride ; — again  was  to  approach 
the  altar,   and  with  one  whom  she  could  not 
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conceal  firom  herself  she  did  not  love,  the  native 
of  a  different  country,  and  the  follower  of  a 
different  religion.  But  this  last  objection  to 
their  union,  unhappily,  weighed  least  heavily 
of  the  three  on  her  mind ;  because,  hitherto, 
though  professing  a  faith,  her  actions,  and, 
alas!  her  thoughts,  were  little  in  harmony 
with  its  divine  precepts. 

While  in  this  tone  of  mind,  the  Prince  Ro- 
manovs habits  and  ideas  appeared  to  her  so 
dissimilar  to  those  to  which  she  had  once  been 
accustomed,  that  she  shrank  back  affrighted 
from  the  anticipation  of  what  her  future  lot 
might  be  with  him ;  and  passionately  blamed 
her  own  precipitancy  in  consenting  to  so  hasty 
a  marriage.  **  It  was  now,  however,  too  late 
to  reflect ;"  that  phrase  so  often  employed  by 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
doing  something  which  their  reason  cannot 
defend,  yet  promote  its  fulfilment,  by  cheating 
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themselves  into  a  belief  that  it  is  too  late  to 
avert  it. 

What  would  the  Milan  world  say,  were 
she  to  break  off,  or  postpone  the  mar* 
riage  at  the  moment  she  had  consented  to  its 
celebration  ?  The  opinion  of  the  Milan  world, 
as  that  of  the  London  world  formerly  liad 
been,  was  now  made  the  arbiter  of  her  ac- 
tions on  tliis  momentous  occasion,  and  to  con- 
ciliate this  imaginary  tribunal,  she  silenced 
that  unerring  one  wthin  her  o>vn  breast, — the 
voice  of  conscience  ;  and  again  prepared  to 
repeat  at  the  altar,  those  vows  of  love  that 
the  lips  might  pronounce,  but  to  which  the 
heart  gave  no  echo. 

She  arose  feverish  and  unrefreshed,  and 
was  submitting  to,  rather  than  performing,  the 
duties  of  the  toilette,  when  a  note  was  brought 
her  from  the  Principessa  Barberini,  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  asldug  one  of  tlic  newly 
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arrived  English  milors  to  be  present  at  the 
marriagey  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  Lady 
Walmer*8  relatives  or  friends,  some  one  of 
her  compatriots  might  be  a  witness  to  the 
ceremony. 

The  note  fell  from  the  trembling  hands  of 
Lady  Walmer,  and  shame  dyed  her  cheeks 
as  she  thought  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  compliance  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Principessa« 

She  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  say,  that  by 
no  means  would  she  cotisent  to  having  any 
English  person  at  the  marriage ;  and  then 
prepared  herself  with  all  possible  haste  for 
the  ceremony. 

Every  moment  seemed  an  hour  to  her 
while  she  anxiously  waited  the  coming  of  the 
Prince  Romano.  Something  she  felt  might 
yet  prevent  the  marriage  taking  place,  and 
then  she  would  be  again  disgraced, — and  once 
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more  she  revolved  what  would  those  Milanese 
associates  whom  she  now  denominated  the 
world,  think  of  her  ? — that  world  of  whose  very 
existence  a  few  months  before,  she  was  utterly 
ignorant. 

The  prince  came  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  seemed  to  have  all  a  lover*s  impatience 
to  lead  her  to  the  altar.  He  observed  not 
the  tremulous  agitation  of  his  bride,  or  if  he 
did,  attributed  it  to  some  feeling  more  flat- 
tering to  his  vanity  than  the  real  one  would 
have  been,  had  it  been  declared  ;  but  both 
were  deceiving  and  deceived,  and  though  con- 
scious of  the  deception  they  were  mutually 
practising,  each  expected  to  receive  good  faith 
and  affection  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  having  been  per- 
formed at  the  Princess  Barberini's,  that  lady 
and  the   bride  entered  the  travelling   carriage 
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ot  the  latter,  when,  followed  by  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  Barberini,  the  party  set  out  for 
Florence. 

The  reflections  of  the  bride  were  far  from 
being  agreeable  during  the  journey,  and  she 
anticipated  the  meeting  with  the  English  mi- 
nister at  Florence  with  painful  embarrass* 
ment.  She  had  known  him  in  London,  on 
terms  of  more  than  ceremonious  acquaintance, 
and  his  wife  had  been  one  of  the  three  him- 
dred  friends  whom  Lady  Wahner,  as  a  woman 
of  fashion,  coimted  on  her  visiting  list.  Their 
former  intimacy  rendered  the  present  meeting 
very  embarrassing,  but  it  was  imavoidable, 
and  therefore  she  must  bear  it  with  outward 
calm,  whatever  might  be  her  internal  feelings. 

Arrived  at  Florence,  the  minister  was  written 
to,  and  the  next  day  named  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony. 

N  2 
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The  Princess  Ronumo,    as  we    must   now 
call    Lady  Walmer,   tdt   the  deep  Unsh    of 
shame  corer  her  cheeks,  when  she  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  minister^  whose  cold 
reception  of  her,  marked  his  knowledge  of  her 
past  conduct,  and  disapproval  of  the  indecent 
haste  with  which  she  had  formed  her  present 
union,  ere  yet  eight  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  her  indiscretion,  in  England,  and 
only  six,  since  she  had  become  a  widow.     Her 
eyes  fell  beneath  the  grave  glance  of  his,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
that  she  might  escape  firom  his  rebuking  pre- 
sence ;  but  ere  she  could  accomplish  this  point, 
the    Princess    Barberini,    who    was    well    ac- 
quainted with    the   English  minister   and  his 
wife,  turned  to  him  and  said,  she  must  intro- 
duce   him    to  her   dolce  arnica,   who   though 
his     countr}' woman,     she     saw    he     did     not 
know.     Nothing   could    be   more  mal-apropos 
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than  this  proposal.  The  minister  bowed  and 
tried  to  say  something  civil,  while  the  bride^s 
confusion  and  wounded  pride  became  nearly 
insupportable,  as  she  coldly  courtesied  to  his 
civilities. 

"  Where  is  madame?*'  continued  the  Prin- 
cess Barberini,  addressing  the  minister ;  *'  ah ! 
I  guess  she  has  not  yet  left  her  chamber;  I 
know  she  is  apt  to  be  late  of  a  morning :  but 
may  I  not  go  to  her,  for  I  shall  be  au  desespoir, 
if  I  leave  Florence  without  seeing  her;  and, 
besides,  I  am  dying  to  present  her  my  new 
firiend," — taking  the  bride's  hand, — "  who  is  too 
charming  not  to  be  beloved  by  madame,  the 
moment  she  is  known  to  her." 

Even  the  minister  pitied  the  visible  emo- 
tion of  the  new-made  wife  at  this  speech,  and 
he  hastened  to  say,  that  his  wife  had  been 
absent  from  Florence  for  some  days,  and 
would  not  return  for  a  week. 


tdkirr  «f 
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THE    TWO    FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  La  locietc  est  souvent  plus  serdre  pour  I'oubli  des 
convenances^  que  potyvl*(AibH  des  devoirs." 


/ 


We  left  Lord  H«<thMP«ld  in 'Wales,  slowly 

**  -  -    • 

recovering  from  the  etfiiii,'of  his  wound,  at- 
tended by  his  friend  Desbrow,  whose  unceasing 
car^  administered  not  more  to  his  bodily  than 
to  his  mental  comfort. 

The  letter  having  been  dispatched  to  Lady 
Walmer,  in  which  he  declared  his  renunciation  of 
her  hand^  his  mind  gradually  assumed  its  natural 
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tone :  it  seemed  as  if  a  fearful  load  was  removed 
from  it>  and  now  the  image  of  Emily  reigned 
alone.  Still  his  love  was  without  hope,  for  though 
he  knew  she  still  thought  of  him  with  tenderness, 
could  he  flatter  himself  into  the  belief,  that 
after  the  weakness  and  vacillation  he  had  be- 
trayed, she  would  confide  her  happiness  to  his 
keeping,  or  that  she  would  bestow  her  hand  on 
one  whom  she  could  no  longer  respect. 

Desbrow  interposed  the  shield  of  his  firmness 
of  character,  between  Heathcrfield  and  his  be- 
setting sin,  a  dread  of  the  opinions  of  the 
clique  he  denominated  the  world.  Its  false 
principles  and  conventional  tactics  still  influ- 
enced him,  and  instead  of  relying  on  the 
only  safe  monitor,  conscience,  he  referred  to 
society  for  a  criterion  by  which  to  govern  his 
actions;  and  hence,  found  himself  in  continual 
opposition  with  moral  duties  as  well  as  with 
his  own  feelings. 
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Conversing  on  this  subject  one  day,  he  asked 
Desbrow,  if  the  circle  who  had  witnessed  his 
attentions  in  former  times  to  Lady  Walmer, 
would  not  severely  censure  his  desertion  of  her. 

**  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  Desbrow,  **  the 
probability  is,  that  long  ere  this,  that  circle 
has  ceased  to  remember  the  existence  of  either 
of  you,— one  half  haying  pronounced,  that  to 
marry  her  would  be  to  confirm  every  evil  report 
respecting  her, — and  the  other,  vice  versd. — 
Believe  me,  they  have  taken  up  some  newer,  and 
therefore  more  interesting  topic,  and  will  recur 
Co  her  no  more,  until  some  other  attachment  on 
her  part  recalls  her  to  their  recollection.'" 

**  Spare  me,  my  dear  Desbrow/'  said  Heather- 
field  ;  **  indeed  you  wrong  Lady  Walmer ;  she 
is  incapable  of  the  levity  of  conduct  you  attri- 
bute to  her.  Would  that  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  some  other  and  more  fortunate  attachment 
might  replace  the  unhappy  one  she  formed  for 
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me ;  for  then,  I  should  have  less  self-reproach 
and  chagrin  than  at  present." 

'^  It  is  your  vanity,  and  not  your  reason, 
that  makes  you  believe  in  the  stability  of  the 
attachment  you  have  inspired,"  replied  Des- 
brow ;  <*  know  you  not,  that  ^  L^amour-propre 
est  toujours  le  premier  comp^^re  de  celui  qui 
cherche  k  le  duper/  It  is  thus,  we  all  cheat 
ourselves.  Lady  Walmer  will  form  another 
attachment,— if  such  selfish  preferences  can  be 
so  called, — and  will  prove  to  the  world,  that 
her  despair  at  your  desertion  is  much  less  pro- 
found, and  of  shorter  duration,  than  you  are 
at  present  willing  to  believe."" 

Heatherfield  replied  not,  though  he  was  still 
sceptical;  for  vanity,  no  less  than  a  better 
opinion  of  Lady  Walmer  than  she  deserved, 
made  him  believe  that  her  attachment  to  him 
was  sincere  and  unchangeable. 

The  period  now  drew  near,  that  had  been 
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fixed  on  for  Desbrow  to  seek  his  promised  bride 
in  France ;  he  looked  forward  to  it,  with  all 
the  impatience  of  a  lover,  for  his  affection  for 
C^le  had  increased  rather  than  diminished 
during  their  separation,  kept  alive  as  it  was 
by  a  constant  correspondence,  that  made  her 
mind  and  character  still  better  known  to  him, 
and  still  more  admired.  He  could  have  wished 
his  friend  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  but  he 
repressed  the  desire,  because  he  dreaded  that 
Lady  Walroer  might  come  there,  and  again  try 
to  shake  his  resolution,  while  to  England,  he 
felt  certain  she  would  not  come,  as  the  fear  of* 
meeting  former  friends,  and  a  presentiment  of 
the  treatment  she  might  experience  from  them, 
would  deter  her.  The  same  idea  had  found 
|dace  in  the  mind  of  Heatherfield,  though  he, 
from  delicacy,  refrained  from  expressing  it: 
added  to  which,  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  remaining 
in  the  same  country  that  held  Emily,  and  had 


&  iKSBi  haot^  dnK  she  vehK  kwB  Cram  the 
aev-fopsm^ihoae  fvifien  of  the  vlmaboiits  of 
jir»  and  IvSefL  dnt  he  v»  msi  od  the  cob- 

Desfapovreaddaedvitii  HeatberfeUontil  the 
frud  Car  hk  depumre  for  Fmice 
flki  d»  took  an  alFectioiiate  ksie 
;c  xsBL  perMrmg^  dut  when  C<»Ie  had  beoooie 
iz»  vtSe.  hp  vould  Doe  all-  his  influeiiee  vith 

:ter.  t:>  *v9snMieDt  to   Lftdr  Emilv,    Heather- 

•  •  • 

iLiLi  5  rrMJMg^g  attacfametst  to  her,  and  dis- 
t-irizsr^ic^Et  fnKn  LadT  Walroer. 

-  i  as  j^rsiiaded/'  sud  I>»brow,  *'  that 
vbei  Laiv  Exsflj  knows  that  no  guilt  hai 
:«*  tiihcT  i::teoded,  or  perpetrated  by  you, 
^CDC^  vou  first  <ou£ht  her  hand ;  and  that  hypo- 
^r.-T  is  ai-*  to  be  add^  to  the  weakness,  with 
m  Aivh  aloce  you  an?  chargeable,  she  will  regard 
\vX2r  Awluct  in  a  totally  different  point  of 
\K»  ;  and  if,  hv  an  avoidance  of  Lady  Walmer, 
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you  convince  the  world  of  the  falsity  of  its 
conclusions  respecting  you,  her  family  may  be 
brought  to  receive  you  again  as  her  suitor."' 
.  There  was  happiness  even  in  the  thought  of 
this ;  and  Heatherfield  clung  to  it,  as  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  clings  to  the  last  spar  or  rope, 
that  offers  him  a  chance  of  life. 

The  solitude  in  which  he  found  himself  after 
the  departure  of  Desbrow,  became  every  day 
lets  irksome ;  he  had  now  ample  time  to  com- 
mune with  his  own  mind ;  and  the  emptiness 
of  his  past  pursuits,  and  the  fallacy  of  his 
former  modes  of  reasoning  and  acting,  now 
6tood  exposed  in  their  natural  colours.  No 
longer  in  contact  with  that  artificial  circle, 
whose  opinions  had  hitherto  governed  him,  he 
learned  to  look  on  its  applause  or  censure  with 
indifference,  and  to  examine  his  own  motives  by 
the  most  unerring  of  all  judges,  conscience.  He 
passed  his  mornings  in  riding  over  his   estate, 
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examining  into  the  condition  of  his  tenantry^ 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  and 
planning  such  improvements  of  his  castle 
and  grounds,  as  would  give  employment  to 
them.  He  found  much  to  disapprove,  as  the 
late  lord  had  not  for  many  years  visited  bis 
property  in  Wales,  and  the  resident  agent  was, 
by  age  and  personal  infirmities,  prevented  from 
performing  the  arduous  duties  of  his  situation. 

Hence,  many  abuses  had  crept  in,  under  the 
management  of  the  subaltern  to  whom  the 
trust  was  confided  ;  and  Heatherfield  set  about 
remedying  them,  with  a  zeal  directed  by  pru- 
dence  and  judgment.  His  evenings  were  given 
up  to  reading,  for  which  he  found  his  passion 
daily  increase ;  but  often  was  the  volume  laid 
down,  while  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  Emily,  and 
he  would  form  bright  visions  of  the  future,  in 
which  she  was  the  presiding  goddess  who  was 
to  realize  them.     Then,  would  come  the  fearful 
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recollection  of  her  delicate  health,  and  she 
would  appear  to  his  mental  eye  as  he  had  last 
seen  her,  with  faded  cheeks  and  wasted  form, 
but  more  lovely  in  his  sight,  than  when  health'^s 
brightest  roses  bloomed  on  her  face,  and 
her  rounded  contour  might  have  served  as  a 
model  for  the  graces.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  never  loved  her  till  now ;  and  the  con- 
idousDess  of  his  own  uu worthiness,  made  him 
doubly  anxious  to  become  all  that  could  render 
him  more  deserving  the  treasure  which  he  aspired 
to  poraess.  So  much  had  his  passion  for  Emily 
increased  since  he  had  seen  her  at  the  inn,  that 
he  no  longer  dared  to  contemplate  the  possibi- 
lity of  not  calling  her  his ;  and  yet  the  hope 
of  such  happiness  was  too  often  chilled  by  a 
fear  which  is  ever  inseparable  from  true  love, 
but  to  which,  in  his  peculiar  situation,  he  had 
but  too  much  cause  to  give  way.  He  might 
now  be  said  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  soli* 

b5 
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tude,  and  he  found  its  charms  gtx>w  upon  him 
every  day.  Reading  and  reflection  strength- 
ened the  tone  of  his  mind ;  and  a  self-examina* 
tion,  to  which  he  accustomed  himself,  taught 
him  to  correct  the  defects  that  had  hitherto 
sullied  his  character. 

The  Lord  Heatherfield  of  Wales  was  as 
unlike  the  Arlington  of  a  few  months  before, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  the  same  person.  No 
longer  influenced  by  the  false  maxims  of  a 
conventional  state  of  society,  which  teaches  not 
to  correct,  but  to  conceal  vices,  he  every  day 
became  more  worthy  of  the  affection  of  her  who 
had  loved  him,  not  for  the  qualities  he  pov 
sessed,  but  for  those  for  which  her  own  good- 
ness and  purity  of  mind  had  led  her  to  give 
him  credit.  The  fame  of  his  steadiness,  gene- 
rosity, and  charity,  was  soon  spread  through 
his  neighbourhood,  and  gained  him  the  respect 
and  good-will  of   all.      He  felt    that   his  pre- 
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sence  was  of  essential  value  to  his  dependants, 
and  that  a  personal  acquaintance  had  drawn 
closer  the  bonds  which  united  them.  While 
dispensing  happiness,  and  encouraging  industry 
and  good  conduct,  he  often  reflected  how  dif- 
ferent his  fate  might  have  been,  as  an  exile  in 
a  foreign  land,  shrinking  from  his  countrymen, 
and  pointed  at  as  the  husband  of  one  he  could 
not  love,  and  whose  conduct  had  forfeited  his 
respect. 

But  while  rejoicing  in  his  escape  from  tliis 
ignoble  thraldom,  and  its  miserable  conse- 
quences, he  thought,  with  deep  regret,  of  the 
evils  Lady  Walmer^s  ill-starred  attachment  to 
him,  had  entailed  on  her.  With  the  selfdece})- 
tion  natural  even  to  the  least  vain,  he  magnified 
the  depth  of  this  attachment,  until  he  trembled 
for  its  probable  results  on  her  health  and  peace 
of  mind ;  and  while  she  thought  only  of 
amusing  herself,  or  of  recovering  that  station  in 
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society  in  a  fcNreign  land  which  she  had  lost  in 
her  own,  he  pictured  her  to  himself  as  pining 
in  solitude,  the  barbed  arrow  of  disappcxnted 
affection  rankling  in  her  breast,  until  he  felt 
the  liveliest  pity  for  her  supposed  sufferings, 
though  a  warmer  feeling  he  could  not  indulge 
towards  her,  Lady  Emily  Vavasour  being  the 
sole  occupant  of  his  heart 

Having  received  a  letter,  announcing  the 
death  of  his  steward  at  Heatherfield  Castle,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  quit  his  solitude  in 
Wales,  which  he  left  with  a  regret  that,  he  little 
fancied,  on  arriving  there,  he  should  ever  have 
experienced  on  quitting  it.  He  left  it,  too,  fol- 
lowed by  the  regrets  and  good  wishes  of  all, 
for  his  conduct  during  his  stay  there  had 
^'  bought  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
men."  The  poor  blessed  him,  the  rich  respected 
him,  and  all  agreed  in  thinking  they  had  indeed 
found  a  friend  in  their  new  landlord,  who  would 
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judge  with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  seeing  only 
through  the  interested  and  prejudiced  ones  of 
some  griping  steward. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

''  La  Bociete  est  appuyee  but  de  fausses  bases^  qui 
s'ecroulent  chaque  jour  d'une  mani^  sensible. 
L'egoisme  et  la  cupidite  sont  les  ressorts  secrets  de 
toutes  les  actions ;  lis  r^gnent  dans  les  emplois,  dans  le 
commerce,  dans  les  families  ;  chacune  d'elles  a  resserre 
son  cercle  en  disant :  '  Hors  d*ici,  que  m'importe/ 
Aussi,  plus  de  lien  entre  les  individus,  plus  d'enthou- 
siasme  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  socictc,  plus  de  morale 
enfin ;  car  aimer  c'est  se  dcTOuer  pour  les  autres. 
Hors  de  la,  il  n*y  a  plus  de  felicite  publique  a  espcrer." 

The  fortune  bequeathed  to  Cecile  de  Eethune, 
by  Lord  Ayrshire,  made  a  considerable  change 
in  the  position  of  that  young  lady;  though 
under  age,  she  was  entitled  to  receive  the  in- 
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terest  of  it,  until  she  married,  or  reached  her 
twenty-first  year ;  and  this  acquisition  of  wealth 
not  only  gave  the  means  of  present  comfort, 
but  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  Comte  de 
Bethune,  and  his  oracle,  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
calm, the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  retain- 
ing the  heiress  and  her  heritage  in  their  power 
as  long  as  possible ;  or,  if  marry  she  must,  of  be- 
stowing her  hand  and  fortune  on  some  French- 
man of  high  birth,  with  whom  she  would  be 
fixed  in  France,  and  from  whose  residence  in 
their  own  country  her  family  would  derive  a 
vast  accession  of  importance. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  had  never  cordially 
approved  the  projected  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Desbrow,  but  his  own  poverty,  and  the 
wealth  ^of  the  suitor,  had  silenced  his  objec- 
tions. Indeed,  he  hardly  dared  avow  to  the 
friends  who  had  acted  like  the  tenderest  parents 
to  her,  that  his  principal  objection  was,  that 
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Desbrow  was  an  Englishmaii — ^yet  so  it  was. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  saw,  notwithstanding 
Desbrow's  forbearance  on  political  subjects^ 
enough  to  convince  him  that  he  was  what  he, 
the  Cpmte,  most  detested  on  earth,  a  Liberal, — 
a  character  he  looked  on  with  much  the  same 
horror  with  which  sober-minded  people  r^ard  a 
Radical.  Desbrow  had  never  assented  to  his  opi- 
nions, though  he  forebore  to  oppose  them ;  and 
the  Comte,  who  thought  that  all  who  were  not 
with,  were  against  him,  looked  on  him  as  an 
enemy.  Now,  that  Cecile  was  rich,  and  that 
her  fortune  would  enable  them  to  resume  a 
little  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  family,  it 
became  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  prevent  the 
marriage;  and,judging  of  his  daughter's  feelings 
by  his  own,  he  concluded  that  her  attachment 
to  Desbrow  was  not  of  so  exclusive  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  her  happiness,  were  the  marriage  to 
be  broken  off.     People  with  unfeeling  hearts. 
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and  frivolous  minds,  frequently  contemplate,  or 
commit  actions,  from  which  the  greatest  unhap- 
piness  may  result,  not  from  any  malice  in  their 
natures,  but  because  they  are  too  apt  to  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  others  by  their  own.  The 
Comte  de  Bethune  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  wounding  the  peace  of  his  daughter, 
could  he  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  depth  or 
sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  Desbrow ;  but 
being  incapable  of  any  deep  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion himself,  he  had  no  clue  by  which  he  could 
discover  her^s ;  and  possessing  himself  an  obsti- 
nate disposition,  he  was  more  disposed  to  attri- 
bute her  attachment  to  her  affianced  husband  to 
obstinacy,  of  which  he  knew  much,  than  to  love, 
of  which  he  knew — nothing.  He,  therefore, 
looked  at  his  dislike  to  the  projected  marriage, 
and  her  adherence  to  it,  as  a  cause  of  obstinacy 
versus  obstinacy,  in  which  he  wished  to  gain  the 
verdict.      Various   were  the  consultations  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  Ducbesse  de  Montcalm  on 
the  subject ;  the  latter  suggested  the  plan  of 
presenting  to  Cecile  some  of  the  innumerable 
Dues,  Marquis's,  Comtes,  Viscounts,  and  Ba- 
rons, who  wanted,  not  a  wife,  but  a  marriage 
portion,  and  to  whom  that  of  Cecile  would  be 
an  irresistible  temptation. 

^^  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  la  Duchesse, 
^^  that  C6cile  can  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  pre- 
fer this  Englishman,  whom  you  represent  to  me 
as  being  gaiwhe^  and  brusque^  to  any  of  our 
young  men  of  fashion  ;  though,  I  confess,  those 
whom  I  have  hitherto  thrown  in  her  way,  have 
not  seemed  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
her.  But  the  truth  is,  she  is  un  peu  originale^ 
a  fault  common  to  all  who  liave  been  brought 
up  in  barbarous  England  ;  and  though  every 
means  ought  to  be  tried  to  bring  her  to  reason, 
I  fear  we  shall  never  make  any  thing  of  her.'' 

The  Comte  had  a  presentiment  of  the  same 
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sort ;  for,  though  Cecile's  conduct  was  as  dutiful 
and  respectful  as  possible,  he  saw  that  she  had 
a  natural  finnness  of  character,  or  obstinacy,  as 
be  termed  it,  which  led  her  to  adhere  to  any  re- 
solution once  formed  ;  and  he  had  also  observed, 
that  she  pertinaciously  put  aside  any  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  against  Desbrow,  (for  he  had 
tried  this  plan,)  and  invariably  referred  to 
England  as  her  future  home. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  increased  his  esta- 
bliKhment  on  his  daughter's  acquisition  of  for- 
tune, — ^a  young  Parisian  ferame  de  chambre 
was  provided  for  Cecile,  and  two  laquais,  and  an 
aid  in  the  cuisine,  were  added  to  the  menage ; 
while  a  pair  of  fresh,  high  stepping  horses,  and 
a  new  carriage,  replaced  the  former  equipage. 
All  was  bustle  and  gaiety  in  the  hotel, — a 
gaiety  that  ill  accorded  with  the  grief  Cecile  felt 
for  the  death  of  Lord  Ayrshire,  which  opened 
afresh  the  ill-healed  wounds  so  recently  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  The  total  want 
of  sympathy  between  her  father  and  self  on  this 
subject  was  destructive  to  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  she  wished,  and  tried  to  encourage 
for  him.  Often  did  she  accuse  herself  of  an  un- 
natural and  reprehensible  coldness  towards  her 
only  parent,  and  resolve  to  force  herself  to  feel 
towards  him  as  she  ought ;  but  the  effort  was 
always  chilled  by  some  display  of  prejudices 
against  her  adopted  country,  or  some  fresh 
proof  of  selfishness,  that  banished  every  thing 
like  affection,  leaving  only  a  sense  of  duty  to 
supply  its  place. 

Cecile  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor  forced 
to  leave  the  seclusion  of  the  hotel,  during  the 
first  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Lord  Ayr- 
shire. In  vain,  the  Duchess  de  Montcalm  as- 
sailed her  by  turns,  with  intreaties  and  sar- 
casms ;  in  vain,  her  father  attempted  to  interpose 
his  authority ;  she  was  not  to  be  moved.     Pre- 
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cedents  of  lea  usages  de  Paris  were  quoted  to 
her  without  number,  all  "  les  convenances'^  were 
dwelt  on,  and  how  long  people  were  expected  to 
feel,  or  be  supposed  to  feel  grief,  was  accurately 
computed.  And  it  was  pronounced  that  as  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  after  the  death  of  a  parent, 
a  son  or  daughter  might  go  into  the  gayest  so- 
ciety, without  any  imputation  being  cast  upon 
their  filial,  or  want  of  filial,  affection ;  for  a  less 
degree  of  consanguinity,  as  many  days'  seclusion 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  Le  Livre  de  Deuil, 
sent  from  the  mercer's,  had  not  specified  the 
mourning  for  the  precise  case  in  question,  but  as 
bombasine  could  not  be  worn  for  so  distant  a 
relative,  and  this  article  serves  as  a  point  of  eti- 
quette in  the  toilette,  that  always  regulates  Pa- 
risian grief,  it  was  absurd  to  shut  oneself  up, 
and  all  Paris  would  think  it  affectation  and 
mauvais  gouty  and  say  it  was  V exaggeration 
AnglaisCy  which  was  si  mauvais  ton      All  this 
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reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  might  be  called, 
failed  to  conquer  Cecile's  determination  to  se- 
clude herself  during  the  first  weeks  of  her  loss ; 
and  her  deep  and  uncontrollable  regret  for  her 
dear  departed  friend,  T^ord  Ayrshire,  was 
borne  in  solitude,  and  solaced  by  religion. 
This  excellent  man  was  as  bitterly  wept  by  her, 
in  the  daughter's  mourning, — which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Duchess  de  Montcalm's  and  her  father^s 
angry  representations,  she  had  persevered  in 
wearing  for  him, — as  was  ever  parent  by  the 
fondest  child.  Indeed,  all  that  Cecile  had  as 
yet  experienced  of  her  real  parent,  made  her  but 
the  more  deeply  mourn  for  the  dead^  who  had, 
from  her  infancy,  so  fondly  and  ably  supplied 
the  place  of  the  living;  and  she  turned  with  a 
feeling,  as  nearly  allied  to  anger  as  her  gentle 
nature  and  sense  of  duty  would  admits  from 
the  heartless  arguments  and  frivolous  consola- 
tions that  were  held  out  to  her. 
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It  was  aftei  a  vain  effort  to  induce  her  to 
go  to  a  soiree^  at  the  Duchesse  de  Montcalm*s, 
that  her  father,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders — his 
usual  mode  of  displaying  his  displeasure — em- 
phatically remarked  that  she  was  **  une  veritable 
Anglaise,  and  that  the  English  had  no  philo- 
sophy." 

**  When  I  lost  your  mother,^  he  continued, 
"  do  you  suppose  that  I  shut  myself  up  to  weep  ? 
What  could  I  have  gained  by  such  a  silly  pro- 
ceeding ?  Sore  eyes,  a  bad  head-ache,  and  a 
red  nose,  three  things  of  which  all  people  must 
have  a  horror.  Would  the  entailment  of  three 
such  inflictions  on  myself  have  brought  back  the 
Comtesse  de  Beth  une,  or  availed  her  aught  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed  ?  Certainly  not : 
so  with  the  philosophy  that  distinguishes  my 
countrymen,  I  triumphed  over  my  grief,  and 
bore  it  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a— French- 
roan.     You  look  surprised,^  (which  poor  Cecile 
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certainly  did,)  **  but  this  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  which  I  could  give  you,  of  my  strength 
of  character  and  philosophy.  I  remember,  when 
writing  to  your  friend  Lady  Ayrshire,  all  the 
particulars  of  Madame  de  Bethune^s  death,  and 
having  to  repeat  her  dying  words,  bequeathing 
you  to  the  charge  of  her  cousin,  my  philosophy 
became  for  a  moment  in  danger ;  I  felt  a  pain- 
ful sensation  in  my  throat,  and  a  moisture 
springing  to  my  eyes,  but  I  reflected  on  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  an  indulgence  of  this 
impulse ;  the  sore  eyes,  head-ache,  and,  above 
all,  the  red  nose,  recurred  to  my  memory, 
and  I  swallowed  my  chagrin  and  completed 
my  letter,  without  having  omitted  a  single 
particularity,  or  shed  a  single  tear.  On 
reading  it  over,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
your  friends,  who  were  much  too  English  to 
comprehend  my  strength  of  mind  and  philo- 
sophy,  might  form  an  injurious  opinion  of  my 
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conjugal  feelings,  were  I  not  to  give  some  indi- 
cation of  grief  more  than  niere  words,  so  I 
dipped  my  fingers  into  a  glass  of  water,  and 
sprinkled  it  over  the  parts  of  the  letter  the 
moiit  touching,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
having  been  bedewed  by  my  tears.  By  these 
means,^  added  the  Count,  at  once  proudly  and 
self-complacently,  '^  I  satisfied  your  friends  of 
my  grief,  and  saved  myself  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  which  I  have  such  a  dread." 

Cecile  sat  listening  to  this  disclosure  with 
equal  astonishment  and  disgust,  but  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  narrator  was  so  great  that 
he  attributed  her  silence  to  respectful  admira- 
tion ;  and  left  her,  as  he  thought,  impressed 
with  a  high  opinion  of  his  philosophy,  for 
which  high  sounding  title  she  felt  disposed  to 
substitute  frivolity.  The  two  are  often  mis- 
taken for  each  other  in  France,  and  if  the 
eflects  are  the  same,  (inducing  inwuciancCy) 

VOL.  III.  c 
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we  must  let  them  choose  the  term,  the  most 
agreeable  to  that  ruling  passion  in  French  na- 
tures, V amour-propre. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune,  finding  that  he 
could  not  persuade  his  daughter  to  go  into 
society  during  the  first  week  of  her  recent 
loss,  betook  himself  to  his  former  routine  of 
life,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  acting 
as  chaperon  to  her.  He  now  found  himself 
received  on  very  different  terms  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  presented  himself.  The  father  of 
a  rich  young  heiress  was  sure  to  be  fet6d  on 
all  sides,  because  every  family  had  a  son,  bro- 
ther, nephew,  or  cousin,  to  whom  the  fortune 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  would  be  a  very 
desirable  acquisition.  In  proportion  to  the 
respectful  consideration  with  which  he  found 
himself  treated,  became  his  desire  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  it ;  and  each  day  rendered  him 
more  anxious  to  break  off  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  on  which  he  knew  it  depended. 
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The  youDg  men  at  Paris,  who  had  hitherto 
treated  him  with  that  nonchalance  which  marks 
their  manner  towards  those  from  whom  they 
have  nothing  to  expect,  now  flocked  round  him 
with  polite  assiduities  and  respectful  deference, 
while  he  looked  on  them  with  proud  compla- 
cency, neither  too  much  encouraging  nor  re- 
pelling their  attentions. 

While  the  Comte  de  Bethune  was  enjoying 
his  lately  acquired  consideration  abroad,  his 
amiable  and  lovely  daughter  was  passing  her 
hours  in  solitude  at  home.  By  pecuniary  li- 
berality to  Madame  de  la  Rue,  judiciously 
and  delicately  administered,  she  had  secured 
herself  from  the  irksome  society  of  that  lady, 
who  was  well  satisfied  to  remain  in  her  cham- 
lier  with  her  dear  Cocco  and  Bijou,  and  the 
last  Livre  de  Modea^  during  the  hours  she 
was  supposed  to  be  with  Mademoiselle  de  Be- 
thune.    At  first,  she  could  not  comprehend  the 

c2 
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love  of  solitude  of  C6cile,  a  passion  which  is 
of  such  rare  occurrence  in  France,  that  it 
draws  on  the  person  who  indulges  it,  as  many 
suspicions  as  the  evil  propensities  of  the  sus- 
pectors  suggest* 

But  a  few  weeks  daily  intercourse  with 
Cecile  had  taught  even  the  frivolous  and  gos- 
sipping  Madame  de  la  Rue,  that  the  amiable 
girl  had  nothing  to  conceal;  and,  propitiated 
by  her  generosity,  she  thought  it  hard,  as  she 
observed,  that  if  Mademoiselle  wished  to  read, 
draw,  practise  her  music,  or  work,  a/one,  in- 
stead of  in  her  company,  she  might  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so :  chacun  a  son  gout^  Ma- 
demoiselle liked  solitude,  which  she  thought 
the  most  triste  thing  on  earth,  except  the  pre- 
sence of  that  mechante  Madame  le  Moine, 
and  never  wished  to  be  separated  from  her 
cher  Cocco  and  Bijou,  who  were  all  the  world 
to  her.     To  be  sure,  Mademoiselle,   it  must 
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be  owned,  was  un  peu  originale^  maisy  she 
was  very  amiable  and  generous — generous  as  a 
queen, — and  therefore  she  should  not  interrupt 
her  comfort. 

The  fortune  left  by  Lord  Ayrshire  to  Cecile, 
was  magnified,  by  rumour,  into  thrice  its  ac- 
tual amount ;  and  as  La  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
calm and  the  Comte  de  Bethune  acquired  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  belief  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  the  protigte  of  the  one,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  other,  they  were  unwilling  to  de- 
stit>y  the  illusion  of  the  Parisians.  No  sooner  had 
Cecile  once  more  resumed  her  visits  to  the  Hotel 
de  Montcalm,  than  the  soirees  of  the  Duchesse 
became  the  resort  of  all  the  young  men  of 
fashion  at  Paris,  and  Cecile  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  their  admiration  and  attention. 

Those  who,  previously  to  her  acquisition  of 
fortune,  had  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  her,  or 
had  noticed  her,  but  to  comment  on  her  mise  u 
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FAnglaise,  and  want  of  toumurej  now  disco- 
vered in  her  a  thousand  charms.  How  many 
fresh  extravagances  were  entered  into  by  her 
suitors,  on  the  faith  of  her  thousands,  and  tens 
of  tliousands  ?  each  declared  himself  an  Anglo- 
mane,  on  discovering  her  attachment  to  her 
adopted  country;  and  English  horses  and 
grooms  rose  cent  per  cent.,  such  was  the  de- 
mand  for  them,  in  order  to  ^^'^witch  C&ile*s 
heart  by  noble  horsemanship."  That  courage, 
peculiar  to  Frenchmen,  was  never  more  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  present  case,  for  many  a 
youth  risked  his  neck  on  unmanageable  horses 
to  win  her  favour.  Each  aspirant  made  cer- 
tain of  success,  and  wagers  were  entered  down 
in  the  clubs  at  Paris,  to  a  large  amount,  which 
displayed  as  much  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
captivation  of  the  candidates  for  her  fortune,  as 
ignorance  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  her 
by  whose  hand  it  was  to  be  acquired.     Fresii 
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credits  were  given  by  the  horse-dealers,  jewellers, 
tailors,  and  other  trades-people,  through  whose 
artful  aid,  a  dandy,  an  exquisite,  or  by  whatever 
name  these  ephemera  choose  to  designate  them- 
selves, 18  fitted  to  play  his  part.  Good  looks, 
and  an  air  distingue^  with  an  ancient  name,  could 
command  credit  ad  libitum ;  while  the  reverses 
of  these  were  sent  away  with  cold  refusals. 

lattle  did  Cecile  imagine  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  and  speculation  in  horse- 
dealers^  yards,  and  jewellers*  and  tailors^  shops ; 
and  equally  little  did  she  imagine,  that  each  of 
the  crowd  of  butterflies  who  surrounded  her, 
and  on  whom  she  deigned  not  even  to  bestow 
a  passing  thought,  considered  himself  almost 
sure  of  winning  her.  She  observed  with  sur- 
prise the  alteration  in  their  manners  towards 
her,  and  her  father ;  but  she  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  them,4hat  she  soon  ceased  to  remember  it. 

A   pure-minded  and   well-principled  young 
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the  ancuc^ensal  circle  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown ;  aisd  finding  in  that  circle  no  creature 
with  whom  she  could  svnipathixe.  her  whole 
soul  opened  to  the  lover,  whose  letters  breathed, 
not  ooIt  the  most  devoted  attachment,  but 
evinced  a  similaritv  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
her  own,  that  still  more  strongly  cemented  the 
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ties  of  affection  between  them.  Her  brother  she 
had  not  yet  seen ;  he  was  in  a  distant  province 
with  his  regiment,  which  was  expected  to  arrive 
shortly  in  Paris,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
anxious  impatience  to  meeting  him,  who  was 
now  the  sole  member  of  her  family  from  whom 
she  expected  sympathy,  or  freedom  from  na- 
tional prejudice. 


c  o 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Aje,  get  thee  home  again !  you  islanders 
Live  under  such  good  laws^  so  mild  a  sway. 
That  you  are  no  more  fit  to  dwell  abroad 
Than  is  a  doting  mother's  favourite  to  endure 
His  first  school  hardships." 

Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour,  finding  that  the 
health  of  Lady  Emily  made  such  slow  progress 
towards  amendment,  and  judging  that  her  mind 
was  preying  on  the  beautiful  but  too  frail 
temple  that  enshrined  it,  proposed  to  her  to 
visit  the  south  of  France  for  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  to  remain  a  few  weeks  at  Paris  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  friend   Mademoiselle 
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de  Bethune.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more 
agreeable  to  Lady  Emily  than  this  plan ;  and 
the  pleasure  with  which  she  acceded  to  it,  in- 
duced her  parents  to  put  it  into  execution  soon 
after  it  was  formed.  Apartments  were  secured 
for  them  at  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil,  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  and  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  a 
note  from  Lady  Emily  prepared  Cecile  for  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her. 

The  altered  looks  of  her  friend  deeply 
shocked  and  grieved  the  sensitive  heart  of  the 
affectionate  Cecile ;  and  to  the  earnest  request 
that  they  might  pass  as  much  of  their  time  to- 
gether as  possible,  she  yielded  a  ready  assent, 
tlM>ugh  she  saw  her  father^s  brow  clouded  by 
dissatisfaction,  and  anticipated  some  objections, 
on  his  part,  to  the  proposed  daily  intercourse. 

Her  anticipations  were  not  falsified;  for  no 
sooner  did  he  find  himself  alone  with  her,  than 
he  told  her  that  he   regretted   that   she  had 
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pledged  herself  to  such  an  unnecessary  intimacy, 
and  that  he  hoped  she  would  break  it  off  gra- 
dually. '*You  must  remember,  before  every 
other  consideration,^  said  the  Comte,  **  that  you 
are  French ;  and  that  being  the  daughter  of  an 
emigrcy  any  extraordinary  intimacy  with  the 
English,  will  excite  disagreeable  observations 
among  our  compatriots,  and  subject  us  to  ani- 
madversions in  a  certain  high  quarter.  The 
English  come  here,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  their 
ostentatious  services,  in  our  days  of  adversity 
in  their  country.  The  restoration,  unhappily, 
has  not,  in  restoring  our  rank,  given  us  back 
the  fortunes  to  support  it  with  suitable  dignity ; 
and  as  we  cannot  repay  their  hospitality  in  a 
similar  style,  I  confess  that  all  intercourse  with 
them  is  humiliating  and  disagreeable  to  me.*" 

This  mode  of  feeling  obligations  was  so  new 
to  the  guileless  Cecile,  that  she  listened  with  an 
astonishment  nearly  equal  to  the  disgust  which 
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it  excited  in  her  mind.     Now  was  explained 
to  her  that  enigma  which  had  frequently  puz- 
2lcd  her  since  her  arrival  in  France,  of  seeing 
the  English  of  distinction  so  coldly  received  in 
the  circles  of  the  aristocracy  of  Vancien  regime 
at  Paris.     Slie  felt  however  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing candid  and  explicit  with  her  father  on  this 
subject;  and  declared  to  him,  that  she  could 
not  break  off  her  intimacy  with  her  friend,  at 
the  very  moment  that,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of 
her  health,  she  most  required  her  kindness  and 
attention,    without  incurring  the  odious  sus- 
picion of  ingratitude,  and  forfeiting  her  own 
self-esteem. 

There  was  something  so  decided,  though  re- 
spectful, in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Cecile, 
that  her  father  felt  it  would  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  to  risk  a  command,  where  an 
intreaty  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
But,  when  his  daughter  stated,  that  while  re^ 
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membering  that  she  was  of  French  origin,  she 
must  not  forget,  that  to  England,  and  English 
kindness,  she  owed  education,  years  of  affSec- 
tionate  kindness,  and  a  large  fortune,  less  valu- 
able in  itself  than  as  a  proof  of  the  aiFection  of 
the  generous  friend  who  bequeathed  it ;  also,  that 
being  affianced  to  an  Englishman,  her  life  would 
be  spent  in  his  country,  and  therefore  she  must 
not  be  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  France, — 
the  Comte  could  hardly  restrain  his  anger, 
though  he  felt  that  any  display  of  it  would  be 
as  unavailing  as  injudicious.  He  left  the  salon 
lest  he  should  betray  his  emotions,  and  sought 
in  solitude,  to  recover  his  self-possession 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  carriage 
conveyed  C^cile,  attended  by  Madame  de  la 
Rue,  to  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil ;  and  Lady 
Vavasour,  having  promised  to  conduct  Made- 
moiselle to  the  Hotel  de  Bethune,  la  dame  de 
compagnie  returned   alone,   leaving  Cecile   to 
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enjoy  a  t6te-i-t£te  with  her  young  friend,  to 
which  both  eagerly  looked  forward.  How  much 
had  they  to  communicate !  C6ciie  repressed 
the  expression  of  the  hopes  that  animated  her, 
DOW  that  the  period  fixed  for  her  marriage 
drew  so  near,  because  she  would  not  pain  tlie 
feelings  of  her  gentle  friend,  whose  hopes,  when 
to  all  appearance  equally  near  completion,  had 
been  so  cruelly  blighted.  But  Emily'^s  nature 
was  too  generous,  too  disinterested,  to  be  pained 
by  the  contrast  of  her  friend's  prospects  with 
her  own, — nay,  she  was  cheered  by  them,  and 
oSered  to  stay  in  Paris  to  accompany  her  to  the 
altar,  saying  she  knew  she  should  feel  happier 
when  the  happiness  of  her  friend  was  secured. 
Every  thought^  every  feeling,  of  the  two  pure- 
minded  and  amiable  girls,  were  luid  open  to 
each  other ;  and  a  faint  blush  played  on  the 
cheek  of  Emily,  and  a  brighter  ray  sparkled 
in  her  eye,  when  Cecile  told  her,  that  Lord 
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Heatherfield,  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  duel,  was  in  England,  and  alone.  A 
whole  volume  was  comprised  in  the  last  sen- 
tence;  but  when  to  it  was  added  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  C6cile  by  Desbrow,  that 
Heatherfield  still  fondly  loved,  and  had  never 
ceased  to  love  her,  the  amiable  and  sensitive 
girl  wept  tears,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months,  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain  was 
mingled. 

"  Do  not  think  me  weak,  dearest  Cecile," 
said  Emily,  ^'  nor  think  I  weep  at  the  assurance 
that  he  still  loves  me;  for,  believe  me,  that, 
were  he  not  alone^  that  assurance  would  give 
me  pain,  as  he  is  too  dear  to  me  to  permit  my 
wishing  him  to  feel  a  passion  that  must  make 
him  wretched.  I  weep,  because  his  solitary 
residence  in  England  proves  to  me,  that,  though 
weak  and  erring,  he  has  not  been  the  guilty 
creature  the  world  would  fain  represent  him  to 
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be ;  for  I  know  that  if  he  had  been  the  seducer 
of  the  unhappy  Lady  Walmer,  he  would  have 
offered  her  the  only  reparation  in  his  power, 
and  would  not  now  be  alone^  in  England.  It  is 
dreadful,  Cecile,  to  have  to  weep  in  secret  over 
the  guilt  of  those  we  have  loved  ;  and  though  I 
may  never  again  see  Lord  Heatherfield,  it  is 
comparative  happiness  to  what  I  have  suffered, 
to  learn  that  he  is  not  steeped  in  guilt  and 
shame,  and  to  feel  that  I  need  not  blush  that 
I  have  loved  him.*". 

The  health  of  Lady  Emily  began  to  improve 
from  the  date  of  this  conversation  :  the  society 
of  her  friend  conveyed  a  balm  to  her  heart,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  marked  the  renova- 
tion in  her  looks  and  spirits  with  grateful  de- 
light. 

Lord  and  Lady  Scamper  soon  found  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil, — the  former, 
full  of  grievances    and   discontent^    and    the 
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-  Fm  jorry  jauLVt  cook  to  this  coned  place/* 
wa»  Lucd  Scamper  s  first  ^aculatiany  while 
heartzlj  Aaking  the  hand  of  Lord  VaTaaonr ; 
**inake  op  jour  annd  to  be  fleeced  ;  they  woii*t 
leare  yoa  ngnxsesy  for  It  B  cheat!  cheat!  from 
the  marquis^  with  all  his  decorations  down  to 
the  shopkeeper,  with  his  cootortians  and  extor- 
tioas^  Fve  found  them  out,  a  little  too  late, 
-  -but  better  lat^  than  nerer,  say  I ;  for  though 
they  hare  done  me  out  of  many  hundreds, 
they  sha*D*t  hare  a  single  guinea  from  me  again ; 
I  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  them,  notCj  I  can 
tell  you." 

While  be  was  making  this  boast  of  his  deariy 

purchased  sagacity  to  Lord  Vavasour,  accom- 
panied by  sundr}'  knowing  winks  and  shrugs. 
Lady  Scamper  was  detailing  the  various  ayri" 
mens  of  Paris  to  Lady  Vavasour. 
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**  It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  place — society 
established  on  such  an  agreeable  footing."^ 

Here,  Lord  Scamper  overheard  her;  and, 
turning  round,  repeated  the  words,  ^^  Agreeable 
footing,  indeed ;  I  like  that— devilish  agreeable  ! 
They  come  and  dine  with  you  as  often  as  you 
choose  to  ask  them ;  but  as  to  letting  you  have 
a  dinner  in  return,  they  never  dream  of  it.  A 
soiree  at  which  they  all  jabber  their  confounded 
lingo  together,  and  give  you  weak  black  tea, 
and  Feau  sucrcf  is  all  I  have  ever  got  out  of 
them :  and  this  is  what  Lady  Scamper  calls 
society  on  an  ^agreeable  footing!'  Beware  of 
their  men  milliners.  Lady  Vavasour.  What  do 
you  think  of  three  and  four  hundred  francs  for 
a  chapeau  a  plume^  as  they  call  a  bonnet  with 
feathers.  "  I  know  some  people  that  they  have  so 
well  plumed,^ — casting  a  sly  look  at  his  wife, — 
**  that  if  a  second  year'^s  pin-money  had  not  been 
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advanced,  I  can  pretty  well  guess  what  must 
have  happened.** 

Lady  Scamper  gave  a  look  of  mingled  shame 

and  anger  at  her  lord,  who  replied  to  it,  '*  It's 
no  use  your  giving  me  your  angry  looks ;  you 
know  ifs  all  true,  and,  what*s  more,  you  toM 
me  you  never  would  buy  any  more  of  their  jim 
cracks;  and  yet  this  morning,  I  caught  the 
laquaia  de  place  smuggling  up  two  or  three 
band-boxes  to  your  room. — Mind  you  don^t  go 
and  play  at  the  club,  Lord  Vavasour,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Scamper ;  *'  they'll  do  you,  to  a 
moral  certainty,  if  you  neglect  my  advice.  You 
may  play  a  rubber  at  the  ambassador^ — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  can  parley  vous  it, — for  all  depends 
on  that.  Lady  Scamper  would  insist  on  my  learn- 
ing French ;  and  I  have  had  a  master  every  morn- 
ing,— a  sad  dirty  beast,  who  smelt  of  cigars, — 
but  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  for,  as  he 
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did  not  comprehend  tvfo  words  of  English,  nor 

I  one  of  French,  we  were  not  likely  to  come  to 

an  understanding.  I  packed  him  off,  and  began 

teaching  myself  with  a  dictionary,  of  which  I 

make  a  much  better  hand,  and  I  can  now  ask 

for  every  thing  I  want,  without  an  interpreter. 

To  be  sure,  I  get  into  some  scrapes,  and  half  the 

time  they  keep  saying,  ^  Pardonne,'  *  Plait-Uy 

but  I  must  say  they  are  much  more  civil  than 

the  English  are;  for  make  what  mistake  you 

will,  they  never  laugh  in  your   face.      Lady 

Scamper  would  make  me  go  the  other  night  to 

the  Duchesse  de  Montfort's,  and,  as  I  knew  I 

should  be  asked  to  play  at  some  of  their  round 
games,    I    got  myself  up  with  a  few  phrases, 

which  I  strung  together  out  of  the  dictionary, 
and  put  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  We  played, 
and  I  won  the  pool ;  so  I  looked  at  my  little  vo- 
cabulary, and  wishing  to  get  the  counters,  I  ex- 
claimed, *  Le  gibier  est  k  moi,  donnez  moi  le  pois- 
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son  !^  They  could  not  make  out  what  I  meant, 
turned  up  their  eyes,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  repeated  *  PardonneP  and  '  PlaUMP  until 
I  was  getting  into  a  passion ;  when  Sir  lliomas 
Wilman  came  up,  and  demanded  what  I  meant  ? 
Mean,  said  I,  why  I  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
game  is  mine;  give  me  the  fish,  which  Pve 
told  them  ten  times  in  good  French,  but  they 
pretend  not  to  understand  me.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  Lord  Vavasour,  is  not  the  French  for 
game,  gihiery  and  for  fish,  paisstm  f  therefore  I 
was  right.^ 

Lady  Scamper  looked  horrified  at  her  obtuse 
lord's  mistakes,  while  Lord  and  Lady  Vava* 
sour  could  with  difficulty  restrain  their  risible 
faculties  within  due  bounds ;  and  Lady  Emily 
and  C6cile,  who  were  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow, could  not  resist  laughing,  a  transgression 
of  decorum  which  their  position  luckily  pre- 
vented from  being  observed  in  the  salon. 
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There  is  no  sport  going  on,  in  this  coun- 
try,** resumed   Lord   Scamper ;    **  unless   one 
dignifies   with   that   name,  their  races  in   the 
Champ  de  Marsy  which  are  the  most  complete 
humbug  I  ever  saw.    Only  fancy  a  race  course, 
where  the  horses  run  on  a  hard  gravel  road, 
enough  to  shake  them  to  pieces,  while  the  spec- 
tators are  on  the  grass.     Then,  they  are  started 
by  a  fellow  in  a  gold-laced  coat  and  hat,  enough 
to  frighten  any  horse,  who  cries  out  *  Partez  /' 
and  away  they  go.     Some  of  the  most  knowing 
of  the  French  get  English  jockeys,  and,  would 
you  believe   it,  that  when  the  spectators  and 
bettors  saw  them  keeping  in  their  horses,  in 
order  to  make  play  at  the  last,  the  spooneys 
imagined  that,   because  they  were  last  in  the 
beginning,  they  must  lose  in  the  end;  and  so, 
backed  those  that  were  first,  and,  of  course,  were 
done  out  of  their  money.    Ever  since  then,  they 
have  fancied  the  horse  or  horses  who  are  last, 
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wnui  vin,  being  totally  unable  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  a  fresh  bone  kept  in,  or 
a  tired  one  who  cannot  advance ;  so  tbev  back 
the  latter,  r^ularlj  expecting  up  to  the  last 
minute  that  thej  will  stride  out,  and  pass  those 
in  advance.  When  they  find  they  have  lost, 
they  are  furious ;  such  oaths,  such  exdamations 
foUow,  and  all  for  a  few  hundred  francs. 

^*  They  have  no  Newmarket,  no  provincial 
races;  no  hunting,  except  a  sort  of  humbug 
ceremony,  which  they  call  by  that  name,  got 
up  for  the  royal  family  and  their  courtiers, 
which  is  as  little  like  the  real  thing  as  can  be 
well  imagined.  Cock-fighting  they  never  heard 
of :  only  think  of  that !  a  pretty  sort  of  a  coun- 
try, indeed,  where  cock-fighting  is  unknown : 
in  short,  thev  are  a  century  behind  us  in  civi- 
lization ;  and  England — England  is  the  only 
country  where  a  man  can  spend  his  money  or 
his  time  to   his  satisfaction.     The  only  thing 
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in    the    shape    of  sport   I   have   seen,   was  a 
quarrel  between  two  old  French  women ;  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  pluck,  and  I  might  have 
won  something  by  them,   if   I   had  had   any 
one    to   bet    with,   but    the   old    ones,    when 
I    tapped    them  on    the    back    to  encourage 
them,  turned   their  anger  on  me,  and  I  was 
forced  to  retreat.      As  to  their  dinners,  hang 
vie,  if  I  have  had  a  passable  one  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country — a  morsel  of  plain,  whole- 
some, nutritious  food,  it  is  impossible  to  get ; 
their   mutton   is   tough,   spongy,  and  flabby ; 
their  beef  gives  me  the  notion  of  having  been 
fed  on  glue ;    and  their  eternal  poulards^  and 
dindeSf  ana:  tniffeSy  as  unmasticable  to  the  teeth 
as  they  are  indigestible  to  the  stomach,   I  am 
sick  of  seeing.     Then  their  vegetables,  tasting 
of  nutmeg  and  gravy,  have  lost  all  their  ori- 
ginal flavour ;  and  their  flsh  is  so  disguised  by 
sauces,  that  it  resembles  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 
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In  short,  my  days  pass  without  amusement,  and 
when  the  dinner-hour  comes,  which  in  England 
is  always  the  most  agreeable  of  the  twenty-four, 
I  find  a  repast  which  may  do  for  those  who, 
like  Lady  Scamper,  are  partial  to  kickshaws, 
but  which  disgusts  me.     Their  wines,  too,  are 
abominable  to  my  taste:  their  claret  is  poor 
weak  stuff,  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  good 
strong  wine  they  send  us  to  England,  than  if  it 
came  not  from  the  same  grape.     I  am  positively 
starved ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  dinner  once  now 
and  then  at  our  ambassador's,  where  I  can  get 
a  bit  of  good  English  mutton,  or  venison,   I 
could  not  stand  it.    And  what  an  absurd  custom 
they  have,  of    the   men     leaving    the  dining- 
room  with  the  women,  and  so  losing  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  the  evening;    for,  certainly, 
when  the  ladies  retire,  and  that  we  draw,  so- 
cially together,  round  the  table,  we  may  be  said 
really  to  enjoy  ourselves.     Hang  me,  if  ever  I 
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shall  adopt  this  plan  in  my  house,  though 
Lady  Scamper  says  it  is  the  most  rational ;  as 
if,  when  a  set  of  men  are  talking  together  over 
their  wine,  without  having  to  pay  compliments 
and  listen  to  the  chit-chat  of  the  women,  there 
is  not  more  chance  of  rational  conversation.  In 
the  country,  the  day^s  hunting,  or  shooting,  fur- 
nishes a  never-failing  topic  of  interest,  and  in 
London,  politics  do  the  same ;  but  here,  there  is 
nothing  to  talk  of,  but  the  opera  or  the  spectacle. 
No  !  I  repeat,  England  is  the  only  place  for  a 
sensible  man  to  live  in,  and  once  I  get  back, 
hang  me,  if  ever  I  cross  the  water  again  !" 

-  A  declaration  which  made  poor  Lady  Scam- 
per look  quite  panic-stricken;  dreading,  how* 
ever,  the  continuance  of  the  enumeration  of  his 
discontents,  after  repeated  signs,  she  at  length 
persuaded  him  to  finish  their  visit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'*  Le  respect  est  une  barri^re  qui  protege  autant  un 
pcre  et  une  mere  qu'un  enfant :  elle  ev^ite  k  ceuz-ci 
des  chagrins^  a  celui-la  des  remords." 


At  this  period,  the  brother  of  Cecile  arrived 
at  Paris,  with  his  regiment,  and  she  hailed  his 
presence  with  delight.  He  had  all  the  warmth 
of  manner,  and  vivacity  of  his  countrymen, 
with  a  good  breeding  and  polish,  not  often 
to  be  found  in  the  young  men  of  modem 
France.  His  personal  beauty  was  so  striking 
that,  united  to  such  agreeable  manners,  Cecile 
ceased  to  wonder  that  her  father  was  so  fond 
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and  proud  of  such  a  son.  His  arrival  dis- 
pensed pleasure  through  all  the  household ;  the 
old  porter  sent  forth  the  fumes  from  his  cigar 
with  increased  velocity,  brushed  the  court-yard 
with  unusual  exactitude,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  fresh  importance  every  time  his  young  mas- 
ter passed  through  it.  The  coachman  and  his 
assistant  put  the  stable  and  its  inmates  into 
better  order.  The  cumnier  gave  some  of  his 
most  recherches  platSf  and  Madame  le  Moine 
donned  her  newest  bonnet,  with  ribbons  a  la 
jardiniire^  to  present  herself  before  her  cher 
Monsieur  Auguste,  every  time  he  passed  through 
the  vestibule. 

Auguste  was,  and  most  deservedly,  a  general 
favourite  in  the  hotel;  his  gaiety,  frankness, 
and  generosity  had  won  the  hearts  of  all ;  he 
had  a  smile,  a  kind  word,  or  a  playful  sally, 
for  each  of  the  members  of  the  establishment, 
and  his  affectionate  attention  to  his  father  and 
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sister  was  unceasing.  He  could  not  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  Hotel  de  Bethune^  as  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  with  his  regiment  at 
the  other  side  of  Paris ;  but  every  moment  that 
he  could  snatch  from  his  military  duties  was 
devoted  to  his  family.  His  petite  somr^  as  he 
calkd  C^ile,  he  soon  learned  to  love  with 
all  the  warmth  of  his  nature :  her  gentleness, 
yet  decision  of  character,  charmed  him,  and 
her  power  of  not  only  supporting  solitude,  but 
of  enjoying  it,  and  of  submitting  to  the  various 
disagrimens  of  her  entourage^  excited  alike 
his  wonder  and  esteem.  He  had  not  been  two 
days  in  Paris,  ere  Cecile  feeling  all  her  sisterly 
aifection  drawn  into  animation  towards  him, 
had  written  to  Desbrow  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  his  mental  and  personal  qualities ; 
adding  her  conviction  that  her  brother  could 
not  fail  to  win  his  friendship.  All  her  natural 
tenderness,     wliich   had   been   chilled   by    the 
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selfishness,  coldness  of  heart,  and  national  pre- 
judices of  her  father^  now  expanded  towards 
her  brother.  She  wondered  how  she  had  hi- 
therto known  happiness  apart  from  him,  and 
felt  as  if  she  owed  him  a  reparation  for  having 
io  long  lived  forgetful  of  his  claims  on  her 
affection,  or  only  remembering  them  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Ever  since  her  acquisition  of 
fortune,  she  had  determined  on  securing  the 
comfort  of  her  father,  by  settling  half  the  in- 
terest of  it  on  him  for  his  life,  and  fixing  the 
other  half  on  Auguste,  the  whole  to  descend  to 
the  latter,  on  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Bethune. 
She  knew  Desbrow  too  well  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment his  ready  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  this 
project.  He  chose  me  for  myself,  thought 
C^cile,  when  I  was  without  fortune,  and  I  have 
no  feeling  of  pride  to  make  me  shrink  from 
going  to  him  as  a  portionless  bride.  She  wrote 
her  intentions  to  Desbrow,  who  was  gratified  by 
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this  new  proof  of  her  confidence  in  his  affection 
and  generosity,  and  she  became  in  consequence 
doubly  dear  to  him.  It  was  while  Cedle  was 
planning  the  future  comfort  and  independence 
of  her  father,  and  that  her  lover  was  not  only 
yielding  a  ready  assent  to  her  relinquishment 
of  fortune,  but  commending  her  for  it,  that 
that  father,  incapable  of  appreciating  her,  or 
her  lover,  was  encouraging  round  her  a  host  of 
aspirants  to  her  hand,  and  revolving  every 
possible  means  of  breaking  off  her  marriage 
with  Desbrow. 

No  sooner  had  her  brother  arrived,  than  the 
Comte  de  Bethune  endeavoured  to  enlist  him 
in  his  plans:  he  represented  that  the  large 
fortune  which  his  daughter  had  so  unexpect- 
edly inherited,  entirely  changed  her  position, 
and  his  intentions.  While  she  was  portion- 
less, he  said,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
justified   in    refusing    his   consent  to  an   alii- 
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ance,  which  the  wealth  and  respectability  of 
Mr.  Desbrow  rendered  unexceptionable,  more 
especially  as  ]A>rd  and  Lady  Ayrshire  had  highly 
approved  the  intended  union,  and  that  Cecile 
appeared  to  be  attached  to  him. 

^^  This  last  is  the  most  essential  reason  of  all 
for  consenting  to  it,"  said  Auguste,  with  a  vi- 
vacity that  mortified  the  Comte :  ^^  and  does 
not  my  sister  still  feel  this  attachment  ?"" 

^^  The  attachments  of  persons  of  her  age,^*" 
replied  the  father,  "  are  rarely  remarkable  for 
their  stability.*" 

**  You  mistake  my  sister,**  said  Auguste,  "  if 
you  calculate  on  the  instability  of  her's,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  do  her  this  injustice,  until  we 
have  something  more  conclusive  than  a  hypo- 
thetical opinion,  formed  on  the  general  incon- 
sistency  attributed  to  her  sex.  Mr.  Desbrow 
was  considered  a  suitable  husband  for  her,  when 
she  was  without  fortune;    and  his  choice  of 
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her  under  such  circumstances  proves  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  affection, — a  proof,  my  dear 
father,  that  no  future  suitor  can  give.  Lord 
and  Lady  Ayrshire,  who  were  parents  to  her — 
parents  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term— wished 
this  marriage  to  take  place  ;  and  do  you  think 
that  Lord  Ayrshire  would  have  bequeathed 
Cecile  a  fortune,  if  he  had  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  the  means  of  breaking  off  the 
union  he  desired  ?" 

"  You  do  not  take  into  consideration,''^  said 
the  Comte  de  Bethunc,  "the  mortification  it 
must  be  to  me,  to  see  my  daughter  fixed  for 
life  in  England,  when  her  fortune  might  secure 
her  one  of  the  noblest  marriages  in  France.^ 

"  Her  fortune  certainly  might,"  replied 
Auguste,  "  but  is  Cecile  a  person  to  be  happy 
in  a  marriage,  which  she  must  owe  wholly  to 
her  fortune,  —nay,  my  father,  is  she  a  person  to 
be  happy  with  a  Frenchman  r 


;»• 
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"  What  do  I  hear?'*  said  the  father,  turn- 
ing red  with  anger ;  *^  does  a  son  of  mine,  think 
an  Englishman  more  likely  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  my  daughter  than  a  Frenchman  ?"" 

**  You  forget,"  said  Auguste,  "  that  Cecile, 
though  bom  in  France,  has  been  educated  in 
England,  has  imbibed  all  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions pecidiar  to  that  country,  and  it  is  as  impos- 
sible  for  her  steady  and  solid  character  to  de- 
scend to  the  legiretS  of  one  of  our  young  coun- 
trymen, as  it  would  be  for  one  of  them  to  as- 
cend to  her^s.  Both  would  be  miserable, — but 
no,  she  alone  would  be  miserable,  for  few  of  ua 
can  be  made  unhappy,  though  we  can  render 
others  so.  I  repeat,  my  dear  father,  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  honour  of  my  sister,  as 
far  as  regards  generosity,  would  be  impeachable, 
were  she  to  refuse  a  man  because  she  is  rich, 
whom  she  consented  to  marry  when  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  were  on  his  side." 
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The  old  Comte  looked  angry  and  uncon- 
vinced at  the  reasoning  of  his  son  ;  but  he  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  high  feelings  of  that  son, 
to  betray  to  him  how  deeply  he  was  influenced 
by  selfish  views,  in  his  desire  of  breaking  off 
the  intended  marriage,  and  Auguste  was  too 
noble-minded  to  harbour  a  suspicion  of  them. 

The  time  now  approached  rapidly,  when 
Desbrow  might  be  expected  at  Paris  to  daim 
his  bride,  and  her  father  saw  it  arrive  with  ill- 
disguised  discontent.  To  attempt  to  force  the 
affections,  or  at  least  the  duty,  of  Cecile,  aided 
as  she  now  was  by  the  presence  of  her  brother, 
who  seemed  most  unaccountably,  as  the  father 
considered,  disposed  to  encourage,  rather  than 
protract  the  marriage,  would  be  useless ;  and, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  let  things  take  their 
course. 

"  And  so,  ma  ckere  petite  scetir,''  said  Au- 
guste, "  you  only  come  to  France  to  teach  us 
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to  love  you,  and  make  us  feel  the  pain  of  losing 
you.  You  will  marry,  then,  this  Englishman,  who 
will  take  you  to  his  cold,  ceremonious  country, 

away  from ,  la  belle  France,  the  gay  Hotel 

de  Bethune,  Mesdames  de  la  Rue  and  Le 
Moine,  les  chers  Cocco  and  Bijou,  and  all 
the  other  agremens  of  your  entourage.'" 

"  I  only  grieve,  my  dear  brother,''  replied 
Cecile,  "  that  I  shall  leave  you — ^and  my 
father.'' 

"  Well  remembered,"  said  Auguste,  tapping 
her  cheek ;  "  but  I  fear,  that  notre  pauvre 
pirCf  pauvre^  helas !  in  more  than  one  sense  of 
the  word,  has  made  you  suffer  too  much  from 
his  national  prejudices  to  let  you  love  him 
much.  I  see  you  are  going  to  make  a  pretty 
and  a  dutiful  speech,  but  tiimportej  entre  nous 
deuw^  we  may,  we  ought  to  be  candid.  I,  too, 
ma  chere  petite  scsur^  have  often  had  to  regret 
them,  for  I  am  more  than  half  English  in  my 
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heart.  You  know  that  I  am  three  years  your 
senior,  a  difference  that  entitles  me  to  your  re- 
spect, so  mind  you  treat  me  with  proper  defe- 
rence ; — ^but,  to  be  serious,  those  three  years  of 
seniority  gave  me  the  happiness  of  knowing  our 
dear  sainted  mother,  my  first  words  were  lisped 
in  her  native  tongue,  and  I  have  continued  to 
cultivate  it,  not  only  out  of  affection  to  her  me- 
mory, but  because  I  wished  to  understand 
something  of  the  country  where  ma  petite  sarnr 
resided.  I  know  as  much,  though  I  blush  to  say 
that  much  is  but  little,  of  the  literature  of 
England  as  of  that  of  France,  and  all  I  have 
learned  has  taught  me  to  love  my  mother's  land. 
Judge,  then,  how  frequently  the  prejudices  de 
notre  pauvre  pire  must  have  annoyed  me ;  but 
knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  combat  theni« 
I  have  listened  in  silence.  I  tell  you  all  this,  dear 
Cecile,  that  you  may  understand  how  well  I  can 
sympathize  in  your  feeiings ;  and  if  your  future 
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husband  resembles  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
Englishmen,  I  shall  love  him  as  a  brother.  But 
whv  doubt  it  ?  You  love  him,  and  that,  to  me,  is 
a  proof  of  his  excellence,  for  my  Cecile  would 
not  lightly  give  away  her  heart." 

Cecile  described  Desbrow  in  terms  that  she 
meant  to  be  measured,  but  the  animation  of  her 
manner,  and  the  sparkling  of  her  beautiful  eyes, 
belied  the  coldness  of  her  words  ;  and  Auguste, 
as  he  kissed  her  forehead,  told  her  she  need  not 
blush,  for  that  he  would  inform  no  one  that  liis 
petite  8wur  was  in  love,  or,  at  least,  he  would 
keep  her  secret  until— she  was  married. 

The  last  letter  received  from  Desbrow  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  at  Paris  on  the  28th 
of  July,  and  it  now  only  wanted  two  days  to 
that  period.  C6cile's  heart  beat  with  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  meeting  once  more  with  her 
affianced  husband  ;  but  her  joy  was  damped  by 
observing  the  dissatisfaction  marked  on  the  brow 
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of  her  father,  and  his  total  avoidance  of  all 
recurrence  to  the  subject  of  Desbrow's  approach- 
ing arrival.  She  had  never  yet  touched  on  her 
intention  of  relinquishing  her  fortune  in  favour 
of  her  father  and  brother,  to  any  one  save  Des- 
brow.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  made  her  tihrink 
from  the  acknowledgments,  or  refusals,  it  might 
call  forth  ;  and  she  determined  that  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  it  should  be  the  deed  of  gift 
which  Desbrow  had  undertaken  to  have  drawn 
up  for  her,  and  which  she  wished  him  to  pre- 
sent to  her  father.  Cecile  had  marked  with 
regret,  that  her  father*s  dislike  to  Desbrow  haul 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  within  the 
last  few  months ;  and  she  thought  that  such  an 
act  of  generosity,  as  the  relinquishment  of  her 
large  fortune,  might  induce  him  to  think  more 
favourably  of  her  future  husband.  She  antici- 
pated with  delight  her  parent's  surprise  and 
satisfaction^  and  was  indulging  in  bright  day- 
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dreams  of  the  future,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  July,  Auguste  came  to  tell  them 
that  he  must  bid  them  adieu  for  a  short  time, 
a^  he  had  received  orders  not  to  leave  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
being  called  out  at  a  moment^s  notice. 

A  presentiment  of  evil,  against  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  struggle,  oppressed  the  spirits  of 
Cecile.  Her  brother  attempted  to  laugh  her  out 
of  her  dejection,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  gaiety 
was  forced ;  and  to  the  assertions  of  the  Comte  de 
Bethune,  that  the  ordinances  published  the  day 
before,  would  be  the  saving  of  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  he  replied,  that  he  only  hoped  they 
might  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  subverting 
both. 

*^  The  people  must  be  kept  down,^  said  the 
Comte,  angrily,  ^*  and  to  achieve  this  imperative 
object,  the  press,  their  intellectual  steam-engine, 
must  be  restrained  in  due  bounds.     The  king 
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has  shown  a  proper  firmness,  and  if  his  subjects 
know  not  how  to  bow  to  the  chastisement  which 
their  licentiousness  has  brought  upon  them, 
they  must  be  taught, — thaf  s  all.^ 

^*  I  hope  this  effort  will  terminate  well,^  said 
Auguste,  thoughtfully. 

^^  It  must,^  replied  his  father ;  ^^  the  king 
has  too  long  acted  the  indulgent  father  to  his 
people,  and  he  must  now  show  them,  that  he 
can  assert  his  own  dignity,  when  they  forget  it. 
France  has  always  been  endangered  by  the  too 
great  goodness,  or  as  others  call  it,  weakness,  of 
her  sovereigns,  and  it  is  reserved  for  Charles 
X.  to  make  his  subjects  respect  his  firmness.*' 

Auguste  cast  a  glance  at  Cecile,  which  showed 
that  he  viewed  not  the  present  state  of  things 
with  sentiments  the  same  as  those  of  his  father : 
and  then,  embracing  them  both,  left  the  hotel,  to 
join  his  regiment  in  the  Rue  Vert.  Cecile 
could  not  suppress  the  tears  that  rushed  into 
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her  eyes  when  she  saw  her  brother  gallop  from 
the  door;  she  watched  his  receding  figure, 
until  it  faded  from  her  sight  in  the  distance, 
and  unable  to  control  her  emotion,  was  seeking 
her  chamber,  when  she  encountered  her  father. 

"  You  weep,''  said  he ;  "  this  is  childish ; 
the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Bethune  were 
not  wont  to  weep,  when  dangers  menaced  the 
sons ;  they  would  have  girded  on  their  swords, 
and  urged  them  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  their 
king,  instead  of  giving  way  to  tears.  ^  Lea 
convenances'"  must  not  be  violated,  my  daugh- 
ter, so  no  more  tears." 

While  he  strode  on  with  an  air  of  lofty  gran- 
deur, Cecile  hurried  from  his  presence,  wounded 
by  his  remarks,  and  disgusted  with  the  mock 
heroic  dignity  of  his  reproof  at  such  a  moment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'*  Qu'est  ce  qu'une  revolution  par  le  peuple  ?  Les 
malheurs^  du  sang^  de  la  honte.  Qu'est-cc  que  la 
liberte  par  les  revokes?  Un  rt^ve,  le  desordre,  des 
crimes." 


Desbrow  arrived  at  Paris,  late  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  of  July.  He  had  intended  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  but  found  it  impossible  to  reach  it, 
from  the  tumult  in  the  streets,  and  the  vast  jk>- 
pulace  which  impeded  his  progress.  He  ordered 
his  postilions  to  drive  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
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that  he  reached  the  Hotel  du  Nord  in  that 
street.  All  was  confusion.  Masses  of  the  po- 
pulace were  continually  forming,  who  resisted 
the  endeavours  of  the  gens-d^armes  to  disperse 
them.  A  charge  of  cavalry  scattered  them  for 
some  time,  but  they  quickly  formed  again ;  and, 
soon  after  Desbrow  had  entered  the  hotel,  re- 
gular charges  took  place,  and  the  gens-d'anmes 
commenced  firing  on  the  mob.  The  shop  of 
Le  Page,  the  armourer,  was  broken  open,  and 
all  his  arms  seized.  The  cavalry  charged  again, 
and  a  portion  of  the  populace,  among  whom 
were  some  women,  rushed  into  the  court  of  the 
hotel,  to  seek  protection.  They  were  pursued 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  infuriated  at  the  massacre 
committed  amongst  them  a  few  minutes  before, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  commenced  reprisals,  not 
observing,  owing  to  the  darkness,  that  they 
were  attacking  unarmed  men  and  women  who 
were  mingled  with  the  insurgents. 
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Desbrow^s  two  servants  were  UDpacking  the 
carriage,  and  he  was  standing  by  it,  waiting  to 
receive  a  case  of  jewels  intended  as  a  bridal 
present  for  Cecile,  when   a  party  of  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  court,  and   commenced   firing 
on  the  people.      His   servants  presented   him 
a  pistol,   which   they  had   snatched  from  the 
pocket  of  the  carriage ;  and,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment he  grasped  it,  a  woman  fell  by  his  side, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
spot    where   Desbrow    stood,    brandishing   his 
sword,  and  cutting  right  and  left.     Desbrow 
warned  him  not  to  approach,  and  raised  the  pistol 
to  show  him  that  he  was  armed,  when  a  part  of 
the    people    who   had    crowded    behind    him, 
with    the    intention    of    entering     the     hotel, 
having  been  repulsed  by  the  owners,  who  had 
closed  the  door,  were  now  driven  forcibly  against 
him.      In  the  scuffle   his   pistol   went  oiT,  and 
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an  officer,  who  had  that  moment  entered  the 
court  to  call  off  his  men,  received  its  contents, 
and  fell  from  his  horse. 

Desbrow  felt  horror  stricken,  and  the  cheering 
of  the  mob  around  him,  who  cried  out,  ^^  Vivent 
les  Anglais,  bravo,  bravo!"  almost  maddened 
him.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  opened  a  small 
side  door,  and  pulled  Desbrow  into  the  garden, 
and  thence  by  a  back  passage  into  the  house, 
dreading  that  the  angry  soldiers  would  cut  him 
to  pieces.  His  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
violent  agitation :  he  thought  not  of  his  own 
safety — he  thouglit  only  that  he  had  deprived 
another  of  life,  and  that  other,  evidently  a  per- 
son who  came  to  restore  order,  and  draw  off 
his  soldiers.  He  intreated  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  to  go,  or  send,  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  saving  the  wounded  officer, 
though  his  fears  told  him  that  the  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  the  man,  seeing  his  perturbation 
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and  anxiety,  dispatched  two  of  his  waiters  to 
make  inquiries.  They  soon  returned,  stating 
that  the  officer  had  been  taken  into  a  private 
house  on  the  Boulevards,  where  he  had  expired, 
and  that  this  information  they  received  from 
the  servant  who  had  assisted  to  convey  him  to 
it.  Desbrow  groaned  aloud,  and  one  of  the 
waiters,  with  the  intention  of  consoling  him,  re- 
marked that  he  had  done  a  good  action,  for  he 
had  killed  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  people,  the  proudest  aristocrat 
in  France,  the  Comte  de  Bethune. 

All  attempts  to  describe  Desbrow  *s  feelings 
at  this  intelligence,  would  be  useless.  His 
brain  burned,  his  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would 
have  burst  its  prison,  and  alternate  cold  and  hot 
Hts  shook  his  frame. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  CtVile — to 
protect — to  console  her,  under  this  terrible 
affliction;  but  a  moment's  reflection  told  him 
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that  the  murderer  of  the  brother  must  never 
again  approach  the  sister.  O  God  !  O  God  ! 
thought  Desbrow,  was  it  reserved  for  my  hand 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  her,  I  would  sacri- 
fice my  life  to  preserve  from  a  pang  ? — And 
now  rushed  to  his  memory  all  the  fond  things 
Cecile  had  filled  her  last  two  letters  with,  rela- 
tive to  this  lately  found,  and  dearly  beloved 
brother.  And  he — he — had  murdered  him  ! 
There  was  agony,  there  was  madness  in  the 
thought ! 

A  violent  brain  fever  seized  Desbrow  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  for  ten  days,  his  life 
was  despaired  of;  his  faithful  servant  never  left 
his  bed-side,  during  which  period,  the  sick  man 
raved  incessantly  of  Cecile  and  her  brother, 
and  imploreil  to  be  taken  to  them. 

A  naturally  strong  constitution  enabled  him 

m 

to  conquer  this  malady,  though  it  left  him  re- 
duced to  almost  infantine  weakness;  but  with 

VOL.    III.  K 
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returning  health  came  memory,  which  brought 
before  him  all  the  misery  of  his  position.  A 
letter  was  given  to  him,  with  a  black  edge  and 
seal;  and  it  almost  fell  from  his  trembling  hand, 
when  he  saw  the  signature  of  the  Comte  de 
Bethune.     Its  contents  were  nearly  as  follows  : 


"  Sir, 
"  After  the  dreadful  calamity  you  have 
brought  on  my  house,  you  cannot  be  surprised 
at  my  prohibiting  you  from  ever  again  address- 
ing my  daughter.  Your  own  feelings  would, 
I  trust,  render  this  prohibition  unnecessar}\ 
but  I  owe  it  to  her  peace  of  mind  to  make  it. 
I  will  not  reproach  you  ;  your  own  heart  must 
avenge  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  on  ours. 
"  GusTAVE,  Comte  de  Bethuxe  " 


"  How  strangos*^  thought  Desbrow,  •*  that  ho 
should  think  it  possible  that  I  could  again  seek 
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Cecile  !     He  must  believe  me  totally  bereft  of 
feeling,   nay,  of  common  delicacy.      Strange, 
too,  that  he  could  write  to  me ;  but  he  is  un- 
like other  men." 

To  think  of  Cecile  was  torture,  but  not  to 
think  of  her  was  impossible.  Every  recol- 
lection of  her  was  fraught  with  wretched- 
ness, because  it  was  associated  with  her  mur- 
dered brother,  and  the  sorrow  he  had  heaped 
on  her  head.  He  pictured  her  to  himself,  pale 
and  worn  with  grief,  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  weeping  with  bitter  burning  tears  the  loss 
of  a  brother  so  beloved,  and  shrinking  be- 
neath the  accumulated  misery,  that  she  owed 
that  cruel  blow  to  Aim,  whom  slie  had  so 
loved  and  trusted.  Sometimes  he  thought  of 
writing  to  her,  of  telling  her  how  deeply, 
how  truly  he  sympathized  in  her  grief; 
bat  could  she  again  look  at  the  characters 
traced  by  a  hand  stained  with  the  blood   of 
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her  brother  !  No!  he  must  not — dare  not — 
intrude  on  the  sacred  privacy  of  her  feelings  ! 
he  never  now  could  be  aught  to  her,  save 
a  person  whose  name  she  must  shudder  at 
hearing ;  and  the  blissful  dreams  of  happiness 
he  had  indulged  for  so  many  months — in- 
dulged until  they  had  become  a  part  of  his 
existence,  must  now  be  abandoned  for  ever- 
Every  hour  that  he  remained  in  Paris  seemed 
to  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  chagrin 
that  weighed  on  his  spirits  and  preyed  on  his 
heart ;  and  the  medical  men  who  attended  him, 
o])serving  the  slow  progress  he  made  towards 
returning  health,  strenuously  advised  his  going 
to  Italy,  as  smm  as  he  could  bear  the  journey. 
To  return  to  England,  and  face  the  fricnd>  he 
had  prepared  to  welcome  his  bride,  he  had  not 
nerves  to  support.  How  could  he  enter  the 
home  he  had  taken  such  pleasure  to  decorate 
for  her,  now  that  he  must  seek  it  alofie  ? 
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Such  reflections  led  him  to  adopt  the  advice 
of  his  physicians :  it  was  better  to  go  to  Italy — 
any  where,  in  short,  where  he  was  unknown — 
than  to  remain  at  Paris,  or  to  return  to  England 
at  present.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a  bitter 
pang  that  he  left  Paris,  for  it  contained  Cecile ; 
and  all  who  have  loved  can  enter  into  his  feel- 
ings as  it  receded  from  his  view.  He  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  ascertained  the  state 
of  her  health,  and  feelings,  before  he  departed ; 
but  an  invincible  dread  of  discovering  to  his  ser- 
vants anything  more  of  the  causes  of  liis  misery 
than  they  already  knew,  precluded  him  from 
sending  to  inquire  at  the  Hotel  de  Bethune ; 
and  his  debility  permitted  him  not  to  move, 
except  with  the  aid  of  his  valet\  arm,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  steps. 

Three  weeks  before,  Desbrow  had  entered 
Paris,  high  in  hope  and  health  ; — he  now  left 
it,  the  first,  crushed  for  ever,  and  the  latter, 
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broken  down.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  Heather- 
field — he  could  feel  for  him — and  for  a  moment 
he  wished  he  was  with  him — But  no !  why 
should  he  draw  on  the  sympathy  of  a  friend, 
who  could  only  share  his  sufferings,  without  the 
power  of  relieving  them. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Desbrow,  as  he 
slowly  journeyed  towards  Italy ;  and  we  shall 
leave  him  to  pursue  his  melancholy  route,  while 
we  return  to  her  who  occupied  all  his  thoughts, 
and  who  was  scarcely  less  imhappy  than  her 
lover. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


((] 


Un  pays  en  revolution  soufire  tout.  Sou  lot  est  de 
boire  h  tous  les  calices  d'humiliation.  Rien  ne  cor- 
rompt  et  n'avilit  le  caract^re  moral  d'un  royaume 
comme  une  serie  des  renversemens  politiques.  Le 
people^  au  milieu  des  temp^tes  intestines,  perd  hon. 
neur,  vertus^  traditions,  et  piete ;  il  croit  a  tous  les 
monstres,  et  n'a  plus  foi  en  Dieu.  II  adopte  toutes 
les  routes  hors  celle  qui  conduit  au  bit^n.  Ayant 
uu  vaste  ramas  de  lois,  car  chaque  parti  vain- 
queur  a  fait  la  sienne  en  passant,  il  ne  distingue 
plus  les  V rales,  desfausses;  il  be  prosterne  dechu, 
devant  des  millions  de  volontes  et  de  maximes,  sans 
distinguer  quelles  sont  les  bonnes,  et  sans  savoir  ou 
il  en  est.  Son  plus  grand  fleau,  c'est  lui-meme.  La 
fortune  publique,   en    proie    aux    dilapidateurs,    est 
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en  quelque  fa^on,  jouee  aux  des  par  les  ministres 
de  la  majeste  panrenue;  et  toute  pliee  sous  les  op. 
probres^  la  nation  s'affaisse  et  pent. 

Never  had  a  day  appeared  so  long  to  Cecile, 
as  the  28th  of  July,  that  day  so  long  looked 
forward  to,  as  the  one  fixed  for  the  arrival  of 
Desbrow.  At  an  early  hour,  the  people  assem- 
bled in  masses  in  the  street,  and  their  tumultuous 
cries,  disturbed  the  monotonous  tranquillity  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  reached  even 
the  secluded  Hotel  dc  Bethune. 

Cecile  shuddered  involuntarily  as  each  fresh 
shout  was  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rcvechoed 
from  the  lofty  apartments  around  her.  Her 
father  began  to  be  less  loud  in  his  appix>val  of 
the  ordinances,  now  that  they  seemed  to  have 
excited  the  storm,  which  alarmed  him  ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  that  the  military 
force  in  Paris  and  its  environs  was  amply  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  canaille  to  obedience;  and 
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he  "  muttered  curses,  not  loud  though  deep,"" 
on  their  heads,  wishing,  like  Nero,  that  they 
had  but  one  neck,  that  with  one  blow  he  might 
extirpate  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  march  of  intel- 
lect, nay,  probably  from  that  cause,  an  anti- 
pathy seems  to  exist  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  in  France,  which,  though  it  may 
slumber  in  peaceful  times,  bursts  forth  with 
fury  when  any  popular  tumult  awakens  it 
into  action.  The  feudal  tyranny  and  heartless 
profligacy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  noblesse  of 
Fancien  rigime^  and  the  atrocious  cruelty  with 
which  it  was  punished,  have  engendered  a  sense 
of  mutual  injury  in  the  hearts  of  both  parties, 
of  which  perhaps  neither  are  sensible,  until 
some  occasion  of  contest  calls  it  forth.  Tlie 
parvenue  noblesse,  created  by  Napoleon,  are, 
strange  to  say,  not  more  favourably  viewed  by 
the  people,  from  whose  ranks  they  were  elevated, 
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than  are  those  of  Fancien  regime ;  because  they 
excite  more  jealousy,  each  member  of  their  origi- 
nal  class  thinking  himself  as  well  worthy  the  dis- 
tinction bestowed  on  his  more  fortunate  equal. 
Hence,  dislike  is  added  to  a  want  of  that  respect 
which  nobility  of  ancient  birth  involuntarily 
excites  in  their  minds,  and  which,  theassodationt 
connected  with  certain  names  keep  alive  in 
their  hearts.  The  three  glorious,  or  inglorious, 
days  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  (as  many  people 
are  divided  as  to  which  term  they  are  best  en- 
titled.) fully  proved  the  truth  of  this  antipathy 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  The 
first  groaned  in  bitterness  at  being  humbled  by 
the  power  of  those  they  considered  bom  but  to 
obey  them ;  and  the  second  evinced  all  the  in- 
sulting joy,  natural  to  ignoble  minds,  at  hurling 
grandeur  and  dignity  from  the  lofty  places  they 
had  occupied.  They  paused  not  to  inquire  wlie- 
ther  they  had  worthily  or  unworthily  fiUeil  these 
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high  stations ;  they  only  hated  them  for  having 
been  elevated,  and  gloried  in  crushing  them. 
This  feeling  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
tradespeople  and  servants, — two  classes  owing 
their  welfare,  if  not  existence,  to  the  noblesse 
they  were  so  anxious  to  humiliate,  if  not  destroy. 
The  march  of  civilization,  which  precluded  the 
atrocities  practised  in  the  former  revolution,  pre- 
vented  not,  however,  the  insulting  display  of  tri- 
umph with  which  the  engines  of  the  latter  pro- 
claimed their  victory  over  fallen  power.  The 
tradespeople,  who  had  fattened  on  the  extortions 
practised  on  the  noblesse,  and  the  domestics,  who 
had  eaten  of  their  bread,  and  worn  the  badges 
of  their  service,  could  not  conceal  their  joy  at 
their  overthrow.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  these  classes  at  Paris,  during  the 
three  days  of  the  revolution  in  1830,  must 
involuntarily  have  been  reminded  of  the  Satur- 
nalia of  ancient  Rome,  when  the  slaves  were 
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allowed,  not  only  liberty,  but  license.  One 
difference  however  existed, — the  Roman  bond- 
men only  doffed  their  chains  for  a  given  period, 
and  then  resumed  them ;  but  the  French  do- 
mestics believed — for  what  will  not  ignorance 
and  credulity  believe  ? — that  they  had  perma- 
nently changed  places  with  their  masters,  and, 
glorying  in  their  victory,  manifested  their  sense 
of  it  with  all  the  licentiousness  of  uncultivated, 
unbridled,  and  truculent  minds. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  was  suffered  to  ring 
half-a-dozen  times  for  his  valct-de-chambre, 
who  afterwards  listened  with  an  air  of  noncha- 
lance, if  not  of  insolence,  to  his  remonstrance 
on  the  subject.  The  two  vaieis-de-pied  had 
disappeared  without  leave ;  the  aide  de  cuisine 
had  followed  their  example,  and  the  coachman 
had  volunteered  his  services  to  go  in  search  of 
them,  a  search  apparently  fruitless,  as  he  him- 
self  returned  no  more  to  the  hotel  during  that 
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day.  The  cook  declared  himself  an  desespoir ; 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  serve  a  dinner  pour 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  without  the  assistance  of 
his  aide  de  cuisine — he  had  never  in  his  life 
attempted  such  a  feat ;  so  he  consoled  himself 
with  taking  a  double  supply  of  f  nufF,  and  loudly 
lamenting  the  hctise^  the  aotiise,  and  the  im- 
pertinence, of  Jules,  (his  assistant,)  for  leaving 
the  cuisine  without  his  permission. 

The  Comte  found  his  appetite  rather  m- 
creased  than  diminished  by  the  agitation  and 
vexation  of  the  day;  and  the  prospect  of 
having  no  dinner  seemed  to  awaken  him  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  events  passing  around  him. 
He  entered  the  salon  of  Cecile  with  a  more 
troubled  aspect  than  she  had  ever  seen  him 
wear,  which  increased  the  fear  of  the  already 
alarmed  girl  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  could  hardly  articulate  the 
demand,  if  any  thing  had  happened  to  her 
brother. 
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No,  nothing  has  happened — nothing  can 
happen  to  him,^  said  the  Comte,  '^  for  our 
brave  troops  will  soon  have  taught  obedience 
to  the  disaffected  wretches  that  have  caused 
this  confusion.^ 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised  that  my  dear  brother 
is  safe !"  said  C^ile,  sinking  into  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  risen  in  such  alarm  on  her 
father^s  entrance ;  when,  a  yell  from  the  in- 
furiated multitude,  passing  the  hotel,  renewed 
her  fears.  The  Comte'*s  countenance  wore  a 
more  yellow  hue,  and  neither  spoke  until  the 
shouts  died  in  the  distance;  then  Cecile, 
whose  thoughts  dwelt  with  her  brother,  again 
ejaculated  his  name. 

"  It  is  dreadful !  shocking  r  said  the  Comte, 
"  to  think  that  we  shall  have  no — "  (tidings 
of  him,  Cecile  thought  he  was  going  to  add,) 
but  the  word  "  dinner^  escaped  his  lips,  and 
grated  on  her  feelings  most  painfully.     A  sen- 
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timent  of  disgust  made  her  turn  involuntarily 
from  him ;  bat  he  persevered  in  his  lamenta- 
tions, and,  deducing  causes  from  their  effects, 
attributed  the  flight  of  the  aide  de  cuisine^  the 
shutting  up  of  the  shops,  and  his  consequent 
likelihood  of  going  without  a  dinner,  to  the  re- 
volutionary principles  of  the  canaille.  Nor  did 
be  forget  to  state  his  belief,  that  to  England, 
France  owed  this  misfortune. 

The  Comte  was  in  the  habit  of  tracing  every 
thing  which  he  fancied  an  evil,  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life,  to  the  influence  of  English  ex- 
ample ;  and  all  the  serious  calamities  he  attri- 
buted to  the  same  cause.  He  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  would  never  have  been  be- 
headed, but  for  the  precedent  aflbrded  by  the 
English  in  the  decapitiition  of  Charles  the  First ; 
and,  though  Cecile  ventured  to  tell  him  that  the 
atrocious  cruelties  practised  during  the  French 
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Revolution  had  no  parallel  in  that  of  the 
English,  he  ceased  not  to  mutter,  **  Yes,  yes; 
we  are  too  near  England :  in  exchange  for  our 
modeSy  and  cooks,  they  send  us  their  newspapers, 
through  which  our  populace  imbibe  such  perni- 
cious principles.  They  teach  the  vile  doctrine 
that  kings  do  not  reign  by  a  right  divine,  and 
that  they  depend  on  the  people,  instead  of  the 
people  depending  on  them.  Yes,  yes ;  Co- 
mines  the  historian  was  right,  when  he  said 
that  '  Dieu  n'*a  crec  aucune  chose  en  ce  monde, 
ni  hommes  ni  betes,  a  qui  il  n'ait  fait  quelque 
chose,  son  contraire,  pour  la  tenir  en  crainte  ct 
en  humilite.  C'est  pourquoi  il  a  fait  France 
et  Angleterre  voisines.' " 

The  proverb  says,  **  beware  of  him  who  has 
read  but  one  book."  If  the  Comte  de  BethuneV 
erudition  was  not  confined  to  this  limit,  it  was 
wholly  directed  to  one  focus.  He  read  with 
avidity  every  French  publication  reflecting  on 
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England  and  the  English,  implicitly  believing 
all  that  could  be  advanced  derogatory  to  the 
nation  en  masse,  or  its  inhabitants  individually ; 
and  if  by  any  chance,  he  met  with  a  doubtful 
passage  in  some  unprejudiced  author,  he  was 
sure  to  turn  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  England. 
And  yet  this  man  had  married  a  most  amiable 
English  woman,  and  owed  innumerable  obli- 
gations to  her  relations,  whose  conduct  towards 
him  and  his  daughter  ought  to  have  conquered 
all  his  antipathies  to  their  country. 

The  porter  had  secured  the  porte  cocker,  and 
opened  not  the  wicket,  without  being  previously 
assured  that  the  person  requiring  admission 
belonged  to  the  house.  But  though  attached 
to  the  family,  he  could  not  resist  sympathizing 
with  the  cries  of  joy  which  burst  from  the 
crowds  that  rushed  through  the  street ;  and 
even  Madame  le  Moine,  who  had  grown,  and 
was  now  sinking  in  years,  beneath  the  aristo- 
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cratic  roof  which  sheltered  her,  could  not 
repress  some  symptoms  of  complacency,  as 
she  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  the  power 
of  the  people,  though  she  took  abundant  care 
not  to  exhibit  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Comte. 

Poor  Madame  de  la  Rue,  belonging  neither 
to  the  aristocracy  nor  the  people,  was  the  only 
person  in  the  hotel  who  truly  sympathized  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Comte ;  but  having  always 
depended  on  the  first,  she  affected  to  consider 
herself  as  a  link  in  their  chain ;  an  affectation 
which  had  drawn  on  her  the  dislike  of  the  do- 
mestics in  the  establishment  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Montcalm,  and  excited  similar  feelings  in 
those  of  the  Hotel  de  Bethune. 

The  servants  of  the  Comte,  like  those  of 
the  generality  of  the  noblesse  at  Paris,  would 
have  used  all  possible  means  to  save  their  mas- 
ters from  personal  danger ;  but  were  not  sorry 
the  masters  should  see  the  power  of  the  people, 
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and  be  forced  to  admit  that  they  owed  their 
safety  to  tliem. 

Cecile  had  sought  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber, and  on  her  knees  implored  the  protection 
of  Heaven  for  her  brother :  of  herself  she 
thought  not,  every  fear  was  for  him,  and  a 
thousand  presentiments  of  his  danger  sug- 
gested themselves  to  her  terrified  mind.  Des- 
brow,  too,  often  occupied  her  thoughts  dur. 
ing  this  day  of  agitation,  but  for  him  she 
had  less  fear;  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 
could  not  be  brought  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  people,  while  Auguste  would  be  sent  to  act 
against  them,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
as  imagination  pictured  his  danger.  With  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  side,  as  if  to  still  the 
beating  of  her  trembling  heart,  and  a  face  pale 
as  marble,  Cecile  was  found  by  her  father 
when  he  came  to  summon  her  to  dinner. 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  go  into  the  cuisine 
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iBT«l£r**  said  be,  *^  to  see  vhat  could  be  dooe, 
far  tlut  imbecile  Latour  could  do  nothing  with- 
<Mxt  his  mide  de  cmisime ;  and  with  the  assistance 
c/  Madaunp  le  Maine,  we  have  managed  to  get 
a  u4erBfale  mmpe^  an  eminci  de  reau,  cutlets 
i  im  mummie^  and  an  fmtdette  90uffie — cest  mieur 
^«r  rieMy  for  the  annoyance  of  this  distressing 
basmess  has  quite  deranged  my  stomach,  and 
laade  me  feel  the  necessity  of  eating."^ 

C<.vile  accompanied  him  to  the  saile  a 
m^'s^rr^  and  saw  him  do  ample  justice  to  the 
repast,  during  which,  he  complimented  his  own 
ssigacitT  that  had  led  him  to  the  i^umriey  and 
:o  which  he  owed  his  dinner.  She  tried  to 
swallow  a  few  morsels,  but  could  not  ;  and,  in 
arswer  to  her  father's  angry  remonstrances, 
lirinn^  that  the  more  one  had  to  bear,  the 
HHHV  i^ne  ought  to  eat,  in  order  to  gain 
strength  to  support  our  misfortunes,  she  could 
onlv    murmur  the    name  of  her  brother,  and 
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repeat  the  impossibility  of  her  possessing  any 
appetite  while  he  was  exposed  to  danger. 

^^  It  is  very  inconsiderate,  to  use  no  harsher 
term.  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  to  mention  his 
peril  at  such  a  moment.  After  the  full  repast, 
to  which  my  mental  agitation  has  forced  me, 
you  expose  me  to  the  certain  danger  of  an  in- 
digestion, while  he  is  only  exposed  to  the  uncer- 
tain risk  of  violence  from  the  canaille^  who  will 
soon  fly  before  the  regular  troops.  You  have 
awakened  apprehensions  which,  though  my  rea- 
son tells  me  they  are  unfounded,  cannot  fail  to 
interfere  with  the  digestive  organ,  and  I*  shall 
have  an  attack  of  bile  to-morrow.  Go,**  turn> 
ing  to  the  maitre  d^hotel,  ^^  and  get  me  a  cup 
of  strong  cafe<t  and  bring  the  chasse  cafi 
immediately  after.  I  hope  I  may  escape,  though 
I  feel  a  very  uncomfortable  sensation  here;'*' 
(laying  his  hand  on  the  epigastric  region;) 
'^  and  another  time,  Mademoiselle  de  Bcthune, 
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I  request  you  will  be  more  cautious.  You  will 
do  well  to  imitate  my  philosophy ;  you  see  it 
always  leaves  me  master  of  myself  in  the  most 
trying  exigencies.  What,  but  this,  gave  me 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  go  into  the  ci$isine 
to-day,  when  that  imbecile  Latour  had  com- 
pletely lost  his  reasoning  powers,  and  you  see 
the  result  has  been  a  very  tolerable  dinner. 
Even  at  the  moment  I  am  speaking  to  you,  my 
philosophy  enables  me  calmly  to  point  out  to 
you  the  dangers  to  which  your  inconsiderate- 
ness  had  exposed  me,  that  you  may  learn  to 
control  similar  ebullitions  of  it  in  future.'*' 

The  Comte  having  dispatched  his  cafe  and 
liqueur^  replaced  his  coat  by  a  robe  de  chamhre^ 
and  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  that  by  a 
siesta  he  might  assist  the  process  of  digestion ; 
and  Cecile  was  left  alone  to  her  own  re- 
flections. 

Madame  le  Moine,  having  discovered  from 
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the  maitrc  d'hotel,  that  their  young  lady  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  at  dinner,  brought  in  a 
lait  de  poule,  of  which  she  so  pressed  her  to 
partake,  that  Cecile  yielded,  and  then  declared 
her  anxiety  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  her 
brother. 

'^  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  send  one  of 
the  servants  to  try  to  learn  something  of  him  ?" 
asked  she. 

"  There  is  only  the  porter,  the  niaitre 
d^hotel,  and  the  cook  in  the  house,  mademoi- 
selle," replied  Madame  le  Moine ;  "  the  first 
cannot  leave  his  post — the  second  would  mor- 
tally offend  Monsieur  le  Comte,  if  he  were  ab- 
sent from  the  anti-chamber  when  Monsieur  le 
Comte  awakes  from  his  siesta." 

"  But  fe  cuisinier^  interrupted  Cecile,  "  he 
surely  might  go— he  could  not  be  missed  by 
my  father  now  that  dinner  is  over."^ 

'^  Ah  !  mademoiselle  does  not  know  Latour,^ 
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said  Madame  le  Moine,  *^  he  is  the  greatest 
poltroon  in  the  world,  and  would  not  venture 
outside  the  parte  cocker,  for  all  the  gold  in 
Paris." 

"What  is  to  be  done?  Oh!  my  brother, 
my  dear  brother !''  exclaimed  Cecile ;  **  how 
long  must  I  remain  in  this  terrible  state  of  sus- 
pense about  your  safety.'' 

At  this  moment,  a  discharge  of  musquetry 
from  a  distance,  followed  by  shouts  and  yelK 
interrupted  her  words,  and  increased  her  terrors: 
and  the  barking  of  Madame  de  la  Rue's  dog,  and 
loud  imitation  of  it  by  her  parrot,  broke  on  the 
silence  of  the  hotel.  The  ire  of  Madame  le 
Moine  became  excited,  and  she  ran  to  the 
chamber  of  the  poor  dame  de  compagnie, 
loudly  expressing  her  surprise  and  indignation 
that  the  infernal  dog,  and  accursed  parrot,  as 
she  called  them,  should  be  allowed  to  torment 
her  young  lady,  when  her  nerves  were  in  sucli 
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a  state  of  excitement.  The  loud  and  angry 
tones  of  le  Moine  only  served  to  increase  afresh 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  and  the  still  more  dis- 
cordant cries  of  the  parrot ;  and  their  discom- 
fited mistress^  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
femme-de-chambre,  which  now  that  Paris  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  appeared  more  to  he 
dreaded,  tried  in  vain  to  silence  them. 

**  You  see"  said  she,  almost  meekly,  to  Ma- 
dame le  Moine,  ^^  it  is  not  my  fault ;  I  cannot 
keep  them  quiet :  it  is  the  firing  that  excites 
them.'' 

At  this  luckless  moment,  the  parrot  uttered 
one  of  the  ofiensive  names  it  had  been  taught 
to  address  to  Madame  le  Moine,  who,  losing 
all  patience,  pounced  on  poor  Cocco,  and,  ere 
its  mistress  could  protect  it  from  her  fury, 
silenced  it  for  ever,  by  wringing  its  neck ;  dur- 
ing which  operation,  Bijou  assailed  the  petticoats 
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of  le  Moine  with  his  teeth,  as  if  to  rescue  his 
companion  from  her  gripe. 

*^  Barbarous  woman,  you  have  killed  my  poor 
bird  !^  cried  the  weeping  Madame  de  la  Rue, 
while  torrents  of  tears  streamed  over  her  rouged 
cheeks,  leaving  deep  furrows  to  mark  their 
course.  Madame  le  Moine,  feeling  she  had 
gone  too  far,  yet  too  proud  to  attempt  any 
excuse,  threw  down  the  dead  bird,  which  was 
hastily  seized  by  its  sobbing  nnstrcss,  and  kissed 
and  bedewed  with  her  tears,  while  the  assassin 
returned  to  her  young  lady,  ashamed  of  the 
excess  into  which  her  anger  had  hurried  her. 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  trying  to 
smooth  her  ruffled  brow,  "  I  see  no  mode  of 
learning  intelligence  of  Monsieur  Auguste,  ex- 
cept by  my  going  towards  the  Rue  Verte,  to 
the  barracks  in  which  his  regiment  is  lodged.^ 
'*  Oh,  my  good  Madame  le  Moine,  how  shall 
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I  thank  you!"  replied  C^cile;  *'yet  ought  I 
to  expose  you  to  such  danger !" 

**  Think  not  of  it,  mademoiselle ;  no  one  will 
mind  an  old  woman  like  me,  and  I  shall  be 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  bringing  you  intelligence 
of  the  safety  of  Monsieur  Auguste." 

So  saying,  she  left  her  young  mistress,  and 
hastened  to  attire  herself  for  her  hazardous 
expedition,  not  forgetting,  before  she  went,  to 
arrange  a  mess  for  Bijou,  and  to  send  a  cafetiire 
of  excellent  cafe  au  lait  to  Madame  de  la  Rue, 
as  a  peac&offering. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  still 
greater  danger  that  the  intrepid  old  woman 
arrived  at  the  Rue  Verte.  She  had  to  climb 
over  various  barricades,  to  cling  to  the  closed 
paries  cocker  of  many  hotels,  in  order  to  escape 
the  rushing  parties  of  the  populace,  charged  by, 
and  charging,  in  their  turn,  the  military,  who 
were  trying  to  disperse  them.     But  even  her 
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terror  prevented  her  not  from  examining  every 
party  of  soldiers  she  saw,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing Monsieur  Auguste ;  no  trace,  however,  of 
him  could  she  find.  At  length,  having  reached 
the  Rue  Verte,  she  discovered  that  the  people 
had  attacked  the  barracks  in  that  street^  and 
even  at  that  moment,  an  active  fire  against  them 
was  kept  up  by  the  assailants. 

In  trying  to  clamber  over  the  barricades 
once  more,  the  poor  old  woman,  sinking  with 
heat  and  excessive  fatigue,  made  a  false  step, 
and  fell  over  the  heterogeneous  mass  that  com- 
posed the  pile  raised  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  cavalry;  and  her  temples,  coming  in  violent 
contact  with  a  sharp-pointed  stone,  she  became 
stunned  by  the  fall.  When  she  recovered  her 
senses,  she  found  herself  in  a  wine  shop,  close 
to  the  barricade,  into  which  the  humanity  of 
some  of  the  people  had  induced  them  to  place 
her,  not  without  sundry  curses  on  the  folly  that 
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had  induced  her  to  venture  out  at  such  a  time. 
The  woman  of  the  shop  washed  the  blood  from 
her  face,  applied  a  bandage  to  her  wounded 
forehead,  and,  having  insisted  on  her  taking  a 
glass  of  wine,  advised  her  to  remain  where  she 
was,  for  the  present.  But  the  pale  face  and 
trembling  anxiety  of  her  young  lady  rose  up  to 
the  imagination  of  Madame  le  Moine;  and, 
though  weak  and  exhausted,  she  again  pursued 
her  way  through  the  street,  one  moment  silent 
and  deserted,  the  very  dogs  seeming  frightened 
from  their  usual  haunts,  and  the  next,  filled  by 
masses  of  the  populace,  who  rushed  past  her, 
sweeping  away  all  that  obstructed  their 
course.  At  the  Rue  Royale,  she  saw  a  party  of 
dragoons,  and  recognised  the  uniform  to  be 
that  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  young.  Comte 
de  Bethuue  belonged.  She  advanced  to  them, 
fearless  of  the  danger  with  which  their  horses' 
feet  threatened  her. 
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"  Stop,  stop,  I  pray  you !"  exclaimed  she, 
in  almost  breathless  agitation  ;  *'  tell  me — tell 
me  where  is  Monsieur  Auguste,  your  officer  ?^ 

The  soldiers  passed  on,  scarcely  turning  their 
heads  to  regard  her,  while  a  few  straggling 
people  around,  passed  some  rude  jokes  on  her 
bandaged  forehead,  through  which  the  blood  ob- 
truded. At  this  moment,  when  her  trembling 
limbs  refused  any  longer  to  support  her,  and 
that  she  looked  in  vain  for  some  shop,  or  parte 
cocker^  where  she  might  enter,  a  man  seized  her 
arm,  and,  inspecting  closely  her  face,  exclaimed, 
^*  It  is — it  must  be  my  aunt !  In  God's  name, 
what  do  you  here  at  such  a  moment? — why 
have  you  come  abroad  ?  You  must  be  mad  to 
venture  out,  and  you  have  paid  dearly  for  it  too ; 
for  I  lice  you  are  wounded.  Well,  well,  the 
women  now-a-days  are  more  venturous  than 
the  men ; — but  how  were  you  wounded  ?" 

The  poor  old  woman  recounted  her  adven- 
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tures  in  much  fewer  words  than  she  was  wont 
to  use,  a  circumstance  which  drew  two  reflections 
from  her  brusque  nephew, — the  first  was,  that 
she  was  an  old  imb^ile  to  have  ventured  on  such 
an  expedition,  and  the  second,  that  the  hurt 
must  be  a  serious  one,  which  could  produce 
such  a  miraculous  abridgment  of  her  words. 

^^  This  is  a  droll  world,^  continued  Jacques ; 
'*  here  have  you,  my  old  aunt,  been  exposing 
your  life  for  the  aristocrats,  and  more  fool  you, 
while  I  have  been  exposing  mine  against  them. 
But  the  victory  will  be  on  my  side,  and  a  few 
hours  will  now  decide  the  question." 

^*  And  so  I  must  return  without  any  intelli- 
gence of  my  dear  young  master,"  exclaimed 
the  weeping  Madame  le  Moine. 

"  Master  !^  exclaimed  the  nephew,  angrily  ; 
"  you  forget  that  ire,  the  people,  of  whom  you 
are  one,  have  no  longer  any  masters ;  it  is  now 
our  turn  to  rule,  for  we  are  the  conquerors." 
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Jacques  supported  his  nearly  exhausted  aunt 
to  the  Hotel  de  Bethune,  meeting  on  their  way 
several  straggling  parties  of  the  people,  shouting 
and  singing  parts  of  revolutionary  songs,  in 
which  he  joined ;  and  having  seen  her  within 
the  porte  cocher^  he  cautioned  her  not  again 
to  venture  out  until  all  was  quietly  settled, 
and  promised  to  bring  her  intelligence  of  Mon- 
sieur Auguste  the  next  day. 

"  As  for  your  old  aristocrat  of  a  master,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  him,''  added  Jacques, 
"  Monsieur  Tout  fier,  I  advise  him  not  to  show 
himself  amongst  us,  for  we  want  to  see  all  the 
old  emigres  out  of  the  country,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  gone  the  better.'' 

Having  expressed  this  flattering  opinion,  he 
left  his  aunt  to  the  care  of  the  porter,  who 
seated  her  in  his  lodge,  that  she  might  recover 
herself  a  little,  before  she  presented  herself  to 
her  young  lady. 
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The  Comte  de  Bethune  was  awakened  from 
his  siesta  by  the  discharge  of  musketry,  that 
seemed  to  approach  closer  to  the  quarter  in 
which  the  hotel  was  situated,  than  any  that  he 
had  hitherto  heard.  He  rang  for  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  inquired  how  the  riot,  as  he  af- 
fected to  call  it,  was  going  on. 

*•  Ma  fin^  Monsieur  le  Comte,  ,the  riot  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  revolutions'^  said  Le  Tel- 
lier;  **  the  people  are  carrying  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  and  it  is  all  over  with  the  present 
dynasty." 

"  I  will  not,  I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  tlie 
Comte,  angrily ;  "  with  thirty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  the  environs,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
canaille  can  have  gained  any  serious  advantage.^ 
Had  the  Comte  examined  the  countenance  of 
his  valet,  he  would  have  seen  the  half-sup- 
pressed smile,  that  played  over  it— a  smile 
that  at  this  moment  betrayed  how  entirely  his 
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sympathies  were  with  those  whom  the  Comte 
designated  by  the  term  canaille,  and  of  whose 
triumph,  Le  Tellier  allowed  himself  not  to 
doubt. 

In  the  following  instant,  a  cry  in  the  court- 
yard attracted  the  attention  of  the  Comte,  and 
he  hurried  to  the  open  window  of  the  ante-room, 
whence  he  beheld  the  aide  de  cuUine,  evidently 
intoxicated,  advancing  towards  the  house,  and 
brandishing  a  sword,  while  he  screamed  out, 
"  La  liberie  !  la  liberti  r 

**  Send  that  beast  away  instantly,"  said  the 
Comte ;  an  order  more  easily  given  than  car- 
ried into  effect,  for  Guillaume  had  become  pot- 
valiant,  and  having  never  used  a  sword  until 
that  day,  would  neither  consent  to  relinquish  it, 
nor  to  leave  the  hotel,  though  assailed  by  the 
united  intreaties  of  the  porter,  valet-de-chambre, 
and  cuisinier.  More  than  entreaties  they  dared 
not  try,  for  -he  brandished  the  sword  in  a  way 
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to  alarm  the  three  pacifically  disposed  old  men, 
and  boasted  that  he  was  "  un  enfaut  de  la  ri- 
roluHan,'^  '*un  brave,"  who  had  that  day 
fought  for  la  liberti, — nay,  he  displayed  some 
trophies,  in  the  shape  of  a  pistol  and  dagger, 
won  in  the  battle,  which  rendered  the  old  men 
fearful  of  offending  him 

"  As  for  yon,  old  fool,"  said  Guillaume, 
turning  to  the  cuisinier,  ^*  you  are  no  longer 
mon  chef.  No,  no,  we  are  now  all  equals, — yet 
no,  not  even  so,  the  strongest  must  be  the  mas- 
ters, and,  as  I  am  stronger  than  you,  I  order 
you  to  prepare  me  a  supper,  hien  soigne ;  mind 
you  are  not  too  long  about  it,  or  I  shall  quicken 
your  movements  with  a  touch  of  this,"  point- 
ing the  sword  at  the  frightened  cook,  who  di^ 
appeared,  terrified  at  the  threats  of  the  swag- 
gerer, who  had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  most 
submissive  drudges,  and  who  now  uttered 
cries  of  "  Liberty,  liberty,'"  that  echoed  through 
the  court-yard 
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Few  words  have  ever  been  so  profaned  as 
the  word  liberty, — a  word  so  often  misunder- 
stood, that  those  who  most  worship  the  pure 

sentiment,  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the 
grim  and  distorted  representations  of  it  that 
ignorance  and  prejudice  love  to  give.  The 
French  invariably  mistake  licence  and  equality 
for  liberty ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  bete  Guil- 
laume  on  the  subject,  may  stand  for  a  faithful 
type  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes 
of  his  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


''On  reconnait  Tamour  veritable  aiix  changcmens  qu'il 
produit  dans  notre  caractere^  et  aux  sacrifices  qu'il 
nou8  rend  legers." 


We  left  Lord  Heat  her  field  journeying  towards 
his  home,  but  with  what  different  feelings  did 
he  now  enter  his  paternal  mansion  !  He  no 
longer  shrank  from  the  glances  of  the  old  and 
respectable  domestics,  who  had  been  in  his 
family  since  his  birth  ;  and  they  knowing  where, 
and  how,  the  last  few  months  had  been  passed^ 
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received  him  with  joyful  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come.    He  could  now  look  on  the  portraits  of 
liis  excellent  father  and  mother  without  expe- 
riencing any  of  the  pangs  of  self-reproach ;  and 
he  fancied  they  regarded  him  with  the  benig- 
nant smiles  of  approval  which  the  dear  originals 
had  been  wont  to  accord   him  in   past  days. 
Cold  must  be  the  heart  of  the  person  who  can 
look  on  the  portraits  of  those  he  has  loved — of 
those  who  loved  him,  and  who  are  in  the  grave 
— and    not  refer  to   what    they  would    have 
thought  of  the  line  of  conduct  he  is  pursuing  ! 
— nay,  who  do  not  refer  to  the  thought  with 
more  tenderness  than  when  they  were  in  life! 
The  portraits  are  all  that  remain  to  us—"  sha- 
dows   of   shades"    that   have   vanished, — but 
they  possess  a  power  to  bring  back  the  past, 
and  to  warn  us  of  the  future.     In  the  rooms 
where  they  hang,   we  have  heard   the  voices 
of  the  dear  originals  addressing  us  with  words 
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of  love ;  we  have  seen  their  eyes  sparkle  at  our 
approach,  and  their  lips  welcome  us  with  smiles. 
They  are  not  all  gone,  while  their  resemblances 
remain  to  conjure  up  dreams  of  past  happiness, 
-and  to  renew  in  our  breasts  the  feelings  which 
in  life  they  were  wont  to  excite  in  us.  When 
I  see  a  son,  furnishing  and  decorating  the 
mansion  which  he  has  newly  inherited,  and  de- 
stroying every  vestige  of  its  late  occupiers,  I 
cannot  give  him  credit  for  much  afi'ection  to- 
wards those  he  has-  lost.  I  would  fain  have  one 
room  at  least,  preserved  sacred,  where  their 
images  might  seem  to  look  down  on  the  furni- 
ture they  had  used,  and  the  apartment  retain 
the  same  appearance  as  when  they  had  lived  in 
it.  What  salutary  reflections  might  it  not 
awaken  in  the  children,  who  are  now  filling 
their  places,  to  pass  away  like  them,  and,  like 
them,  to  be  replaced !  But  the  luxurious 
inheritors  of  the  present  day,  and  the  fashion- 
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able  decorators  and  upholsterers,  or  rather, 
devastators,  who  suggest  to  them  the  thousand 
improvements,  of  which  the  basis  is  destruction, 
will  rarely  admit  of  even  one  room  being  left 
sacred  to  the  Penates ;  and  the  household  gods, 
together  with  the  household  goods  and  family 
portraits, — unless  the  latter  are  saved  by  being 
the  work  of  some  artist  of  celebrity, — are  ba- 
nished to  the  lumber,  or  the  auction-room,  to 
make  way  for  modern  adornments  and  modem 
disfigurements. 

Lord  Heatherfield  arrived  at  Heatherfield 
Park  on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  next  day, 
attended  service  in  the  parish  church.  The 
fame  of  his  good  deeds  in  Wales  had  arrived 
before  him,  and  there  was  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual among  the  whole  congregation  who  felt 
not  a  pleasurable  sensation  on  his  entrance, 
and  who  was  not  disposed  to  disbelieve  all 
that  they  had  ever  heard  to  his  disadvantage. 
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Never  did  he  offer  up  his  prayers  with  so 
much  fervour  as  now^  when  once  more  in  that 
church,  where  so  often  they  had  mingled  with 
those  of  the  beloved  parents,  who  were  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  just  in  the  tomb  on  which 
his  eye  rested.  Who  can  gaze  on  the  grave 
that  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  without  lifting  up  the  soul  to 
that  heaven  where  he  hopes  one  day  to  be 
united  to  them  P  Without  this  hope,  who  could 
contemplate  the  grave  without  terror  ?  A  few 
months  ago,  and  Heatherfield  looked  forward 
to  eternal  exile  from  the  spot  on  which  he  now 
found  himself,  —  for  never  would  he  have 
brought  a  guilty  mistress,  or  a  dishonoured 
wife,  to  his  home,  or  the  house  of  God,  where 
his  excellent  parents  had  offered  so  pure  an 
example.  But  now — and  deeply,  truly,  did  he 
thank  the  "  Giver  of  all  good^ — he  was  saved 
from  sin  and  exile,  and  could  look  in  the  faces 
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of  those  who  had  loTcd  and  respected  his  parents 
without  fearing    to    meet    reproval    in    their 


The  good  Dean  Vandeleur,  and  his  worthy 
wife,  were  the  first  to  wdoome  Lord  Heather- 
field  to  his  home :  thej  had  been  judicious  dis- 
pensers of  his  bounty  during  his  absence,  and 
the  poor  had  been  taught  bj  them  to  bless  the 
libetalitT  of  their  beneCvrtor.  The  friends  and 
x:ei?fabourSy  who  bad  so  long  been  attached  to 
his  lArfaer,  now  flocked  to  Heatherfield  Castle; 
and  its  owner  found  himself  treated  with  the 
cooddention  a&J  cordiality  be  feared  he  had 
rorfeitei  bv  his  unhappy  entanglement  with 
Ladv  Walmer,  and  the  evils  it  had  entailed. 

He  applied  himself  to  nearly  the  same  rou- 
tine of  life  that  he  had  followed  in  Wales,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  \-isit  to,  and  from,  his  neigh- 
bours; many  of  whon\  blessed  with  daughters, 
showed  no  want  of  vnconragnement  towards  him 
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whom  a  few  months  before,  they  branded  as  an 
immoral  libertine,  unfit  to  be  received  in  their 
families.  They  had  sentenced  him  without 
proof  of  his  guilt,  and  now,  absolved  him  with- 
out proof  of  his  innocence.  But  he  was  still 
unmarried,  had  a  large  fortune,  and  an  ancient 
title ;  and  the  world  in  general,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  marriageable  daughters  in  par- 
ticular^ arc  peculiarly  charitable  towards  such 
sinners,  reserving  all  their  severity  for  the 
female  partners  of  their  real  or  imputed  crimes. 
Many  an  amiable  young  lady  undertook  the 
task  of  dispelling  the  gravity,  if  not  melancholy, 
that  pervaded  the  manners  of  Lord  Heather- 
field  :  and  many  more  betrayed  a  sentimental 
sympathy  with  his  feelings,  that  would  no  doubt 
have  been  highly  flattering  to  him,  had  he  ob- 
served what  was  passing  around  him ;  but  his 
thoughts  were  so  wholly  occupied  with  the 
image  of  Lady  Emily  Vavasour,  that  he  was 
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unconscious  of  the  condescending  kindness  of 
his  fair  neighbours,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way^  undisturbed  by  their  attractions  and 
attentions. 

The  papers  announced  the  departure  of  Lord 
Vavasour,  and  his  family,  for  the  Continent ;  and, 
though  Heatherfield  felt  a  pang  of  regret  as  he 
read  it,  at  thinking  that  Emily  was  no  longer 
in  the  same  country  with  him,  he  found  conso- 
lation— nay,  more  than  consolation — hope,  in 
the  reflection  that  Cecile,  when  she  should 
have  become  the  wife  of  his  friend,  would  not 
fail  to  impart  to  Lady  Emily,  all  that  Des- 
brow  would  wish  her  to  know  relative  to  him. 
He  now  became  impatient  to  hear  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  anxiously  expected  the  letter  from 
his  friend  that  was  to  announce  it,  when  he  was 
shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  accounts  that 
reached  England  of  the  revolution  at  Paris. 
What  a  scene  for  Emily,   and  in   her  state  of 
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delicate  health  !  He  determined  to  set  off  to 
Paris  directly,  for  he  could  not  support  the 
anxiety  he  felt;  and  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Dover  in  less  than  two  hours  after  he  had  heard 
the  announcement  that  had  so  painfully  agi- 
tated him. 

He  travelled  day  and  night  without  stopping, 

except  to  change  horses,   until  he  arrived   at 

Paris.     He  met  crowds  of  his  compatriots  on 

the  road,  returning  from  it,  all  of  whom  looked 

at  him  with  surprise  for  hurrying  to  a  place, 

whence  they  felt  so  delighted  to  get  away.    He 

examined  every  carriage  he  saw,  but  that  of 

Lord  Vavasour  no  where  met  his  view ;  and  a 

thousand  fears  were  in  his  mind  relative  to 

Emily.     He  expected  to  have  some  trouble  in 

passing  the  barriers  on  his  entrance  to  Paris, 

but  he  found  none ;  nay,  being  recognised  as 

an  Englishman,  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations, 

and  ^*  Vivent  les  braves  Anglais^  was  shouted 
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aloud  by  many  of  the  intoxicated  groups  wbo 
were  passing  to  and  fro,  in  the  streets. 

He  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in  the 
Place  Vendome;  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  British  embassy,  where  be  learned  that 
Lord  Vavasour  and  his  family  were  safe  and 
well,  at  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil,  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  had  suffered  no  annoyance,  save  alarm, 
during  the  three  days  of  the  revolution.  His 
next  inquiries  were  for  Desbrow ;  but  of  him, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  could  learn  nothing. 
He  had  not  presented  himself  at  the  embassy, 
and  they  therefore  concluded  that  he  could  not 
have  arrived  in  Paris.  He  obtained  the  ad- 
dress  of  the  Comte  de  Bethune,  intending  to 
call  on  him  the  next  day  to  inquire  for  Des- 
brow ;  and  then,  sought  his  hotel  to  take  that 
refreshment,  and  rest,  of  which  he  felt  he  stood 
so  much  in  need.  His  spirits  were  elated  at 
finding  himself   once  more  so   near   his  dear 
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Emily,  and  being  assured   of  her  safety ;  yet 
still  a  vague  dread  of  some  accident  having 
occurred   to  Desbrow,  interposed   to  throw    a 
damp  over  his  nearly   recovered  cheerfulness. 
It  was  strange,  it  was  unaccountable.     What 
could  have  prevented  his  arriving  at  Paris  so 
long  after  the  time  fixed  for  his  being  there? 
for  well  knew  Lord  Heatherfield  that  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  dangers  attendant  on  it,  would 
have  rather  hastened,  than  retarded,  the  coming 
of  Desbrow,  who  would  be  doubly  anxious  to 
be   near  Cecile  at  such  a  crisis.     Was  it  pos- 
sible, that  on  the  route  to  Paris,  Desbrow  could 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  any  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  infuriated  revolutionists  marching  to- 
wards the  capital  ?     This  idea  more  than  once 
occurred  to  Lord  Heatherfield,  and  filled  him 
with  alarm.      But    to-morrow,  thought  he,  I 
shall  certainly  learn  tidings  of  him  at  the  Hotel 
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de  Bethunc ;  and  with  this  hope  he  sought  his 
pillow  to  dream  of  his  Emily,  and  days  of  hap- 
piness to  come. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


''  Le  fleuve  revolutionnsure^  ou  Ton  disait  vouloir 
retremper  la  nation^  est  une  mer  sanglante  que 
rusurpation  se  flatte  en  vain  de  traverser  h.  pied  sec  : 
tout  s'y  engloutira  a  la  fois^  gouvemement^  lois^  et 
royaume." 

The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1831 , 
was  so  sudden  that  the  greater  number  of  Eng- 
lish families  of  distinction  who  found  themselves 
there,  at  that  eventful  moment,  had  not  time 
to  quit  Paris  before  things  had  arrived  at  such 
a  state  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  exposed  them  to  more  personal 
danger  than  remaining  on  the  spot.     Lord  Va- 

VOL.  III.  o 
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vasour,  therefore,  decided  on  staying  where  he 
wasy  and  during  the  three  alarming  days  of 
violence,  did  not  leave  his  wife  and  daughter  for 
a  moment.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that, 
having  sent  a  servant  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  they  learned 
that  she  was  ill,  and  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
that  her  brother  had  been  dangerously  wounded 
on  the  night  of  the  28th.  This  was  all  they 
could  learn,  for  **  Mademoiselle  was  too  ill  to 
write,  or  even  read  a  billet,^^  as  the  old  femme 
de  charge  stated  to  Lord  Vavasour^s  servant. 
Emily  would  have  immediately  flown  to  her 
friend,  but  the  barricades  prevented  the  possi- 
bility  of  a  carriage  of  any  kind  being  used, 
and  to  venture  through  the  streets  on  foot,  was 
more  than  she  had  courage  to  encounter,  had 
the  delicacy  of  her  health  even  allowed  of  her 
walking  so  far.  While  they  were  expressing 
their    regret  and  anxiety.  Lord  Scamper  was 
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announced ;  and,  having  heard  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness,  kindly  volunteered  to  go  in  person 
to  the  Hotel  de  Bethune. 

'*  Mr.  Desbrow  must  be  there,  long  before 
this,"  said  Lady  Vavasour,  ^'  for  I  know  he  was 
expected  to  arrive  on  the  28th,  and  it  is  a  great 
source  of  consolation  to  me  that  he  should  be 
on  the  spot  at  such  a  moment.  The  marriage 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  was  to  have  taken 
place  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and 
my  daughter  has  promised  to  attend  her  friend 
to  the  altar." 

**Well,  if  Desbrow  is  there,"  said  Lord 
Scamper,  *'  I  shall  see  him ;  he  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  though  somewhat  too  liberal  in  his  po- 
litics for  me — I  am,  as  you  all  know,  a  staunch 
Tory ;  and,  hang  me,  if  I  do  not  feel  ten  times 
a  more  ultra  one,  since  I  have  seen,  what  your 
liberals  have  effected  here,  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fighting,  as 
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a  cool  spectator :  they  wanted  me  to  take  a 
part — nay,  tried  to  force  me  into  their  ranks, 
but  I  declined,  and  saw  no  glory  to  be  gained 
in  joining  a  band  of  ragamuflSns,  set  on  to  6ght 
by  a  few  interested  political  speculators,  who 
keep  back  until  they  see  which  party  is  the 
stronger,  and  if  their  mob  succeed  in  overturn- 
ing law  and  order,  they  will  come  forward  to  take 
all  the  merit  to  themselves,  and  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  at  those  who  have  been  solely  fighting  to 

make  great  men  of  them.  I  must  say  these 
Frenchmen  are  as  brave  as  lions ;  by  Jove,  I 

saw  them  do  wonders ;  but  what  good  will  it  do 

them  ? — in  three  years  they  will  have  much  less 

liberty,  under  some  liberal  king,  imposed  on 

them,  while   they  are  taught  to  believe  they 

have  chosen  him,  than  they  had  under  their  old 

legitimate  sovereign,  whose  only  fault  was  letting 

them  go  on  too  far,  and  then  pulling  them  up 

too  short  without  knowing  whether  the  reins 
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were  strong  enough  to  hold  them  in.  Aye,  aye, 
you  may  smile,"  seeing  Lord  Vavasour  look 
less  grave  than  usual,  ^^  but  I've  been  amongst 
them,  and  seen  what  sort  of  a  set  they  are :  they 
no  more  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  liberty,  than  a  Hottentot  does  Greek ; 
for  they  mistake  licence  and  equality  for  it ; 
and  it  is  to  obtain  both  these,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  fight.  I  have  been  telling  all  this  to 
my  wife,  who  has  got  a  pack  of  new-fangled 
notions  in  her  head,  and  says  it  was  a  grand 
sight  to  see  a  nation  rise  en  masses  to  defend  their 
liberties;  just  as  if  she  could  know  any  thing 
about  the  matter.  But  all  this  perversion  and 
conceit  comes  from  her  having  once  met  one  of 
these  Doctrinaire  writers  at  the  Princess  Vals^ 
kinca's,  whose  soirees  are  a  sort  of  zoological 
garden,  where  all  sorts  of  animals  are  to  \ye 
found ;  and  the  Doctrinaire,  intending  to  mount 
by  the  brute  force  of  the  populace,  made  fine 
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speeches  of  the  grandeur  of  a  people  fighting 
for  liberty,  while  I  was  longing  to  teU  him,  if  I 
could  have  made  it  out  in  French,  that  I  saw  no 
grandeur  in  a  mob  fighting  to  put  aside  Inti- 
mate authorities,  and  set  up  sudi  as  himself  in 
their  place.  People  may  say  what  they  will ;  but 
things  that  read  very  fine  in  print,  when  they 
are  set  ofi^  in  well-chosen  words,  make  but  a 
poor  figure  when  one  is  on  the  spot  to  see 
them — behind  the  curtain,  as  one  may  say ; 
and  how  I  shall  laugh,  when  our  English  news- 
papers come  over  here,  filled  with  sublime 
descriptions  of  scenes,  which  certainly  presented 
nothing  sublime  to  my  simple  eyes,  though 
they  offered  a  good  deal  of  the  ridiculous.  Oh  ! 
il-propos  to  the  ridiculous,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Arden  arrived  at  our 
hotel  the  night  before  the  revolution  broke  out. 
He  behaved  like  a  philosopher  all  through ; 
and  what  is  more,   like  a   Christian,  for  lie 
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has  a  kind  heart  and  tender  nature,  and  was 
grieved  that  a  single  life  should  be  lost.  But 
for  her,  it  was  better  than  a  comedy  to  see 
her.  She  thought  that  every  gun  fired  was 
aimed  at  her  person^  was  angry  with  her  hus- 
band because  he  was  not  more  alarmed,  and 
between  the  firing  demanded  of  all  around  her, 
if  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  future 
state,  and  grew  pale  when  they  answered  her 
in  the  affirmative.  Luckily  for  her  ladyship^s 
peace,  her  Italian  courier,  who  believes  in  no- 
thing, except  the  gullibility  and  inexhaustible 
purses  of  the  English,  assured  her  that  there 
was  no  hereafter;  and  this  information  infinitely 
soothed  her  feelings.  So  much  for  a  lady  who 
sets  up  for  wn  esprit-fort — a  philosopher  in  pet- 
ticoats. Well,  well,  I  must  say,  I  never  saw 
an  e^pni-fort  who  was  not  more  superstitious 
and  weak  than  other  people.      By  the  by,  she 
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says,  that  she  saw  Lady  Walmer  at  Milan,  at 
the  opera,  and  that  her  ladyship  left  it  the 
next  day,  to  be  married  at  Florence." 

Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  cast  glances  of  alarm 
at  their  daughter,  whose  pale  cheeks  became 
tinged  with  a  deep  rose,  at  the  intelligence  so 
incautiously  repeated.  Emily  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  questioned  Lord  Scamper  further 
on  the  subject,  but  she  dared  not  trust  herself; 
and  her  father  and  mother,  though  nearly 
equally  anxious,  would  not,  in  her  presence,  pro- 
long the  conversation.  Lord  Scamper  took  his 
leave,  promising  to  return  in  the  evening,  with 
intelligence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  and 
had  only  advanced  a  few  yards  from  the  bote), 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  encountered  Lord 
Heatherfield. 

*'  Why,  bless  my  soul,'^  exclaimed  Lord 
Scamper,  "  you  are  the  very  last  man    in   the 
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world  I  expected  to  meet; — when  did  you 
come  ?  where  do  you  lodge  ?  and  is  your  wife 
with  you  ?*' 

**  In  reply  to  your  two  first  questions,  I  came 
last  night,  lodge  at  the  hotel  de  Londres,  Place 
Vendome;  but,  as  I  have  no  wife,  I  came 
alone.'' 

"  What !  no  wife  !  this  is  strange ;  for  Lady 
Arden  told  us  that  Lady  Walmer  had  gone 
to  Florence  to  be  married;  and,  I  naturally 
enough  concluded  it  must  have  been  to  you. 
To  be  sure  I  left  the  room  before  her  senten- 
tious ladyship  had  more  than  half  finished  her 
story ;  and  entre  nous^  as  they  say  here, 
a  pretty  deal  of  sly  scandalous  hits  were 
mixed  up  in  it.  And  so,  after  all,  here  you 
are,  still  free  from  the  shackles  of  matrimony. 
Happy  dog  !  if  you  but  knew  your  happiness  ! 
Would  that  I  was  equally  free  !  but,  like  a 
fool,  I  was  flattered  into  putting  on  my  chains, 

or 
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and  they  have  galled  me  ever  since ;  and  not  a 
word  of  flattery  do  I  get  to  render  them  lighter. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  Lady  Scamper  and 
Lady  Janet  Urquhart  were  one  and  the  same 
person.     She  who  used  to  be  all  smiles,  and 
assented  to  every  opinion^  right  or  wrong,  that 
I  expressed,  has  never  once  agreed  with   me 
since  we  married,  except  it  be,  as  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  in  wishing  the  chains  snapt  that  unite 
us.     But  it  is  no  use  lamenting ;  so  111  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  of  my  domestic  grievances, 
only  that  I  caution  you  to  take  example  by  me, 
and  shun  wedlock.     I  have  just  left  your  old 
flame,  Lady  Emily  Vavasour.     I  wish  you  had 
seen  how  she  blushed,  when  I  mentioned  to  the 
old  folks,  that  Lady  Walmer  was  gone  to  Flo- 
rence to  be  married.    I  dare  be  sworn,  that,  like 
me,  she  fancied  that  you  were  the  happy  bride- 
groom ;    but,    lUpropos    of  that,   who   can   he 
be  ?      I  must  go  and  ask  Lady  Arden  to  tell  me 
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aU  about  it,  after  I  return  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Grermain,  where  I  am  now  going  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune, 
who  is  ill,  and  about  whom  Lady  Emily  Va- 
vasour is  so  alarmed,  that  I  promised  to  bring 
her  tidings.**' 

"  Then,  we  have  met  at  a  happy  moment,^ 
replied  Lord  Heatherfield,  ^^  for  I  am  going  to 
the  Hotel  de  Bethune,  to  learn  intelligence  of 
my  friend  Desbrow,  so  we  will  be  companions. '^ 

During  their  promenade,  Lord  Scamper 
amused  Lord  Heatherfield  with  a  description  of 
the  three  eventful  days  of  the  revolution,  and, 
robbing  it  of  all  the  bright  colours  with  which 
its  partisans  had  decked  it,  his  picture  had 
much  more  of  the  ridiculous  than  of  the  sublime 
in  it. 

The  Porter  at  the  Hotel  de  Bethune, 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  Lord  Hea- 
therfield,   replied   that    no    Englishman,    ex- 
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cept  Monsieur,— pointing  to  Lord  Scamper, — 
had  been  within  the  gate  since  Monsieur  le 
Comtc  de  Bethune  had  returned  from  Eng- 
land, and  that  Mademoiselle  was  too  ill  to  sec 
any  one :  and  with  this  information,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied.  In  retracing  their  steps, 
from  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain,  Lord  Hea- 
therfield  reverted  to  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Walraer :  he  wished  Lord  Scamper  to  announce 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  that  he  was.no/  the 
husband ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  to 
do  this,  knowing  how  brusque  and  indiscreet 
he  was.  Lord  Scamper,  however,  satisfied  him 
on  the  point,  by  saying  that  he  would  certainly 
tell  them  that  Heatherfield  was  not  the  happy 
man,  "  Though,*"  added  he  archly,  "  I  do  not 
think  you  look  unhappy,  or  disappointed  either ; 
and  you  are  right,  for  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  to 
escape  being  tied  up^chained  I  ought  to  say 
—for  life." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'  It  U  when  we  most  suffer,  that  we  least  UoLiht  the 
of  that  power  wfakh  can  afflict  ur  heal." 


1 


Cecile  de  Bethune  had  waited  in  trembling 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  Madame  le  Moine. 
At  one  moment,  she  would  throw  herself  on  her 
couch,  close  her  eyes,  press  her  burning  tem- 
ples with  her  hands,  and  endeavour  to  remain 
(|uiet,  till  a  fresh  discharge  of  musquetry 
btartled  her  anew,  and  sent  her  to  the  window, 
to  strain  her  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  « tiat  wa« 


A 
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passing,  and  to  find  nought  but  rushing  multi- 
tudes, seen  through  the  vapoury  mist  of  smoke, 
moving  in  confusion,  and  to  hear  the  discordant 
yells  of  the  mob,  borne  on  the  wind.  She  would 
sink  on  her  knees,  and  offer  up  her  prayers  to 
that  almighty  Providence,  in  which  was  alone  her 
trust,  for  the  protection  of  her  brother,  who 
never  seemed  so  dear  to  her  as  now  that  she 
trembled  for  his  safety.  How  often  did  her 
thoughts  revert  to  happy  England,  where 
the  steadiness  and  good  sense  of  the  people 
offer  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  its  favoured  inhabitants ;  where  the  laws  are 
respected,  and  the  individuals  of  each  class  feel 
an  equal  advantage  in  supporting  them  ;  where 
men  reflect  before  they  act^  and  where  good 
sense,  the  basis  of  all  happiness,  takes  the  place 
of  that  intoxicating  enthusiasm,  which  in  France 
subverts  order  to  establish  anarchy,  and,  in 
fighting  for  an  imaginary  good,  loses  sight  of 
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that  of  which  it  is  in  possession,  and,  after  each 

new  effort,  retrogrades   still  farther  from  the 

point  which  it  seeks  to  obtain. 

C^ile  had  to  bear  all  the  painful  suspense 

and  alarm  that  preyed  upon  her  sinking  spirits 
alone;   her  selfish  father  was  reposing  in  his 

chamber,  and  the  tearful  Madame  de  la  Rue  was 
bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  her  '^  pauvre 
cher  Cocco,^  and  endeavouring  to  sooth  tlie 
angry  Bijou.  Hour  after  hour  rolled  heavily 
away,  until  the  exhausted  Madame  le  Moine 
made  her  appearance,  and  the  despair  of  C^ile 
became  fixed,  when  she  discovered  that  no 
tidings  could  be  learnt  of  her  brother.  The 
agitation  of  so  many  hours,  produced  a  vio- 
lent fever,  and,  in  the  morning,  she  was  found 
by  the  faithful  le  Moine,  with  throbbing  tem- 
ples, burning  hands,  and  almost  incapable  of 
replying  to  her  anxious  inquiries.     When  her 
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father  was  informed  of  her  illness,  he  declared 
himself  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 

"  No  one,"  he  said,  "  thought  of  him,  or 
attended  to  his  comfort.  His  son  left  him  a 
whole  day,  in  the  roost  painful  state  of  sus- 
pense, which  had  interfered  dreadfully  with 
his  digestion,  and  given  him  the  most  dis- 
agreeable dreams,  and  now  his  daughter  chose 
to  make  herself  ill,  at  the  moment  he  most  re- 
quired her  aid  to  administer  to  his  comfort,  it 
was  too  bad,  and  enough,^^  as  he  declared,  ^'  to 
vanquish  even  his  philosophy?' 

A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  ordered  Ct*- 
cile  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  administered 
all  the  palliatives,  with  which  French  doctors 
tamper  with  the  maladies  which  English  prac- 
titioners attack  vigorously,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing the  patient  as  well  as  the  disease,  while  the 
French  physician  stands  by  to  see  fair  play  be- 
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tween  them,  only  assisting  his  maladej  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  innocent  tisanesy  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  may  do  good,  and  cannot  do 
harm. 

Another  day  of  alarm  passed  over  Paris, 
and  its  excited  inhabitants,  and  still  brought  no 
tidings  of  theComte  Auguste  de  Bethune;  but 
Cecile  was  now  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  her,  for  a  delirium  rendered  her 
insensible  of  aught,  save  the  confused  images  that 
presented  themselves  to  her  troubled  imagina- 
tion. She  raved  continually  of  Auguste  and 
Desbrow,  who  were  mingled  together  in  all  her 
dreams,  and  her  father,  who,  more  than  once, 
on  entering  her  darkened  chamber,  had  heard 
her  repeat  their  names,  and  address  them  in 
terms  of  the  tenderest  afiection,  muttered  to 
himself,  that  "  it  was  strange,  very  strange, 
that    she    did    not    talk    of    him,    and    that 
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Monsieur  Desbrow  occupied  so  much  of  her 
thoughts.'' 

The  third  day,  a  man  brought  a  few  pencilled 
lines  from  Auguste,  almost  illegible,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  hand  that  traced  them,  stating 
that  he  ^^  had  been  wounded,  but  was  now 
doing  well,  and  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
good  people  who  had  received  him  into  their 
house,  and  nursed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
their  son."* 

Tranquillity  being  now,  in  some  degree, 
restored,  at  least  so  far,  that  the  Comte  might 
venture  abroad  in  safety, — a  circumstance  which 
that  prudent  personage  took  care  to  ascertain 
before  he  ventured  his  precious  person  vrithout 
the  gate  of  his  hotel, — he  proceeded  to  the  house 
on  the  Boulevards^  indicated  by  his  son,  whom 
he  found  weak  and  languid  from  loss  of  Mood, 
but  now  out  of  all  danger,  his  surgeon  having 
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pronounced  that  he  might  be  moved  with  per- 
fect safety." 

The  first  inquiries  of  Auguste  were  for  his 
sister,  of  whose  illness  his  father  informed  him, — 
not  without  comments  on  her  want  of  philosophy, 
and  several  complacent  remarks  on  the  extent 
of  that,  which  he  himself  had  displayed  on  the 
late  occasion : — '^  I  was  as  cool  and  collected 
as  at  this  moment,*^  said  the  egotistical  Comte, 
'^  notwithstanding  that  I  admit  there  was  suffi- 
cient annoyance  to  shake  a  less  firm  mind  than 

mine ;  for,  independent  of  the  alarm  naturally 
excited  by  the  dangers  to  which  you,  ray  only 

son,  the  last  scion  of  my  ancient  house,  and  sup- 
porter of  my  noble  name,  were  exposed,  I  felt 
aware  that  the  canaille  would  probably,  turn 
their  eyes  on  my  hotel  and  person ;  on  the  first, 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  residences  of  that 
aristocracy  which  they  detest ;  and  on  the  second, 
as  one  of  that  class  who  they  know  despises  their 
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power.  Though  I  did  not  belong  to  the  minis- 
try,  which,  without  vanity  I  may  say,  was  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  monarchy,  yet  I 
thought  they  would  probably  have  attributed 
much  of  the  ordinances  to  my  counsel:  and 
entre  rumsj  I  always  have  advocated,  and  al- 
ways will  advocate,  vigorous  measures  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  people.  Had  the 
king  listened  to  ^my  advice,  things  might  be 
different ;  mais  helas !  I  fear  it  is  now  too 
late.  But,  to  resume,  —  all  this  rendered 
my  position  peculiarly  dangerous ;  yet  I  bore 
it  with  that  equanimity  that  has  always  dis- 
tinguished me :  and,  while  others  were  either 
overwhelmed  by  fear,  or  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  events  passing  around  them,  I  had  presence 
of  mind  sufficient  to  occupy  myself  in  super- 
intending— nay,  I  may  say  in  assisting  to  pre- 
pare— a  repast,  which,  without  my  efforts 
never  could  have  been  accomplished.       This, 
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my  son,  is  true  philosophy,  and,  exercised  at 
such  a  moment  of  danger,  emulates  that  dis- 
played by  Archimedes ;  for  if  the  geometrician 
of  Syracuse  was  so  occupied  in  solving  a  pro- 
blem, as  to  be  ignorant  that  the  besieging 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  town,  and 
lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  his  abstraction, 
surely  /,  who  was  aware  of  all  the  danger  that 
threatened  me,  displayed  more  sang  froid  in 
thus  preparing  the  means  of  sustaining  ex- 
istence, while  others  trembled  at  the  risk  of 
losing  it." 

Auguste  could  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  the 
comparison  made  by  his  father  between  a 
philosopher  who  thought  not  of  self,  and  him 
who  thought  of  nothing  else ;  the  old  Comte, 
mistaking  his  own  obtuseness  and  selfishness 
for  philosophy, — than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite,— a  mistake  that  he  was  not 
the  first  to  have  made.     He  inquired  minutely 
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into  all  the  particulars  of  the  time  and  place 
where  his  son  had  received  his  wound;  but 
Auguste  could  only  tell  him,  that  it  occurred 
almost  at  the  moment  he  had  entered  the  court 
of  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  in  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, to  call  off  his  soldiers,  who  had  pursued 
thither  some  persons  who  had  pelted  them  with 
stones. 

The  Comte  immediately  determined  to  go 
to  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  and  make  all 
the  necessary  inquiries,  with  the  intention,  if 
the  truth  must  be  owned,  of  having  an  exac: 
statement  drawn  up,  as  a  future  and  incontesta- 
ble claim  on  the  Bourbons,  whenever  thev 
might  be  restored  to  the  throne. 

From  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  he  learned 
that,  to  an  English  gentleman,  only  a  feu- 
moments  arrived,  his  son  owed  his  wound ;  and 
that  the  gentleman  aimed  not  at  him,  but 
directed  the  pistol  in  self-defence  towards  the 
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soldiers,  who  were  pressing  on  him,  when,  owing 
to  his  being  pushed  by  the  persons  behind  him, 
it  went  ofF,  and  killed  the  young  oflBcer.  "  No 
sooner,"  continued  the  loquacious  host,  ^^  had 
Monsieur  Desbro w  heard  the  name  of  the  officer 
he  had  inadvertently  killed,  than  he  was  seized 
with  such  agitation,  that  a  violent  fever  was  the 
consequence,  and  he  now  lies  dangerously  ill  in 
my  hotel.'** 

"  Oh  !  oh  !"  thought  the  Comte  to  himself; 
"  so,  then,  it  is  to  the  lover  of  my  daughter 
that  I  owe  the  danger  from  which  my  son  has 
so  narrowly  escaped ;  and  he,  and  those  around 
him,  believe  that  Auguste  is  dead.  Mucii 
may  be  made  of  this :  Desbrow  cannot,  dare 
not  think  of  again  seeking  the  sister  of  him 
whom  he  believes  he  has  killed ;  but,  lest  he 
should,  I  will  write  him  a  letter  to  forbid  his 
ever  addressing  her  again,  and  so  dictate  it, 
that,  without  entering  into  any  particulars,  or 
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making  any  false  statement,  it  shall  serve  to 
him  as  a  con6rmation  of  what  he  already  be- 
lieves. Thus,  shall  I  get  rid  of  a  marriage  that 
I  never  could  contemplate  without  displeasure, 
and  either  reserve  my  daughter's  hand  for  one 
of  my  own  countrymen,  or,  what  would  be  still 
better,  reserve  her  and  her  fortune  for  my  own 
advantage.  This  is,  indeed,  a  lucky  discovery  ; 
but  I  must  carefully  conceal  it  from  Cecileand 
Auguste,  or  otherwise  they  would  soon  inform 
Uesbrow  of  his  error ;  and  the  shot  inadvertently 
fired,  and  the  chagrin  and  consequent  illness  of 
Desbrow,  would  perhaps,  with  their  romantic 
feelings,  only  increase  the  attachment  between 
all  three.  No,  no;  I  must  keep  all  this  con- 
fined to  my  own  breast,  and  leave  Cecile  to 
imagine  that  her  lover  has  deserted  her;  which, 
if  she  possesses  any  pride,  (and  when  was  a  de 
Bethune  known  to  be  without  it  ?)  must  soon 
destroy  her  attachment  to  him.^ 
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It  was  in  consequence  of  these  reflections, 
that  the  letter,  already  noticed,  was  dispatched 
from  the  Comte  de  Bethune  to  Desbrow,  and 
that  the  latter  left  Paris  nearly  overwhelmed 
with  despair  from  believing  himself  the  mur. 
derer  of  the  brother  of  her  he  loved. 

Youth  and  a  strong  constitution  enabled  Cc- 
cile  to  conquer  the  fever  that  attacked  her; 
but  it  left  her  so  weak,  that  for  several  days 
she  was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber.  Her 
brother  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Bethune, 
his  wound  nearly  healed,  and  all  danger  past, 
no  vestige  of  it  remaining  but  the  paleness 
and  languor  consequent  on  such  an  accident. 
All  his  time  was  given  to  his  sister;  he 
would  sit  whole  hours  with  her,  reading  aloud, 
or  sketching  and  conversing  on  the  topics  that 
he  thought  most  likely  to  interest  her.  He 
perceived    that    her    spirits    continued    to  l)e 

VOL.  III.  H 
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deeply  depressed,  though  it  was  evident  she 
took  pains  to  conceal  it ;  and  when  he  rallied 
her  tristessey  she  would  faintly  deny  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  or  else  attribute  it  to  the  Ian- 
guor  left  by  her  recent  malady.  But  when 
Auguste  one  day  asked  her  when  Desbrow  was 
to  arrive,  to  deprive  him  of  his  petite  aomr, 
the  deep  blush  that  mounted  even  to  her  tem- 
ples, and  the  embarrassment  of  her  air  and  man- 
ner, convinced  him  that  he  had  now  discovered 
the  cause  of  her  melancholy,  which  it  was  clear 
was  connected  with  the  non-arrival  of  Desbrow. 
She  tried  to  utter  some  words,  but  they  were 
rendered  unintelligible,  by  her  agitation. 

Auguste  took  her  hand  affectionately,  and 
said,  "  I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  you  will  not 
think  me  unkind  for  pressing  a  subject  on  you, 
that  evidently  inflicts  pain.  When  did  vou 
last  hear  from  Mr.  Desbrow  ?" 
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^^  Not  since  ten  days  before  the  fatal  revo^ 
lution  broke  out/  replied  C^ile ;  and  her  cheek 
became  as  pale  as  marble. 

*^  Did  he  not,  in  that  letter,  name  the  day  he 
would  arrive  at  Paris  ?"*  asked  Auguste. 

"  Yes,*^  answered  his  sister,  "  he  stated  he 

would   certainly  be  here  on  the  night  of  the 

28th,  and  that  early  next  day,  he  should  present 

himself  at    the    Hotel   de    Bethune.      Since 

then,  I  have  never  beard  from  him,*^  continued 

the  gentle  girl,  trying  to  recover  some  degree 

« 

of  composure. 

And  now,  Auguste  no  longer  wondered  at 
her  melancholy. 

"  This  is  strange,   very   strange,"  said  her 

brother,  after  musing  for  a  few  minutes.    From 

all  you  have  told  me  of  Monsieur  Desbrow,  he 

is  not  a  man  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a 

woman  whose  hand  he  has  demanded.     Nor  is 

my  C6cile  a  won»an  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 

H  2 
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one  who  has  once  loTed  her.  Thmt  nun  exists 
not,  vho  dares  with  impunity  trifle  with  the 
peaoe  otmy  sister.'* 

And  the  blood  came  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
high-spirited  Auguste,  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

"Oh!  no,  mj  bfotherr  said  Crale,  ^Des- 
brow  is  incapable  c^  aught  approadiing  to  dis> 
honour,  or  fickleness ;  he  is  all  goodness ;  and 
illness,  or  some  other  fatal  cause,  can  alone 
have  retarded  his  arriTal,  or  prevented  his 
writing  to  explain  why  he  has  not  come.  A 
doubt  of  his  affection  has  never  crossed  mv 
mind ;  but,  even  such  a  doubt,  were  I  capa- 
ble of  harbouring  it,  would  be  less  insup- 
portable, than  the  agonizing   femrs  I  feel  for 

his  safety." 

Auguste  drew  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
her  forehead;  for  there  was  something  so 
touching  in  the  confidence  which  the  pure- 
mind^    girl   reposed  in    the  affection  of  her 
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lover,  that  it  endeared  her  still  more  to  the 
heart  of  her  noble-minded  and  generous  bro- 
ther. 

"  Has  my  father  never  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject ?^  asked  Auguste. 

"No,''  replied  Cecile;  "  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Desbrow  was  to  arrive  on  the  28th,  and  as 
my  health  has  suffered  so  much  since  that 
period,  his  delicacy  has  probably  prevented 
his  reverting  to  his  non-arrival." 

Auguste  was  less  induced  to  give  their  fa- 
ther much  credit  for  delicacy,  because  he  had 
known  him  longer,  and  better  than  had  Cecile ; 
but  still  he  did  not  suspect  him  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree connected  with  the  extraordinary  silence 
of  Desbrow ;  and,  like  his  sister,  he  feared  that 
illness,  or  some  fatal  accident,  had  befallen  her 
lover,  though  from  her,  he  carefully  concealed 
this  impression. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


''  Misfortunes  which  have  not  been  caused  by  our 
own  misconduct,  and  which  we  may  lay  open  to  sym- 
pathy, are  but  as  skin  wounds,  which  are  easily 
healed;  but  those  which  guilt  has  produced,  and 
shame  conceals,  like  the  stolen  prey  of  the  Spartan 
boy,  prey  on  the  vitals,  and  the  pangs  must  be  con- 
cealed, while  pressing  their  inflictor  to  the  breast 
he  feeds  on." 

When  Lords  Scamper  and  Heather6eld  parted, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  former,  to  call  on 
Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour,  to  state  the  result  of 
his  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Bethune ;  and  he  also 
intended  to  communicate  Lord  Heatherfield's 
arrival,  as  well  as  to  state  that  he  was  not  the 
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husband  of  the  ci-devant  Lady  Walmer  ;  but 
just  as  he  reached  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  he  met 
his  servant,  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of 
hin^  by  Lady  Scamper,  to  announce  that  a 
courier  had  arrived  from  England,  with  letters, 
demanding  his  immediate  presence. 

He  and  Lady  Scamper  were  on  their  route 
to  England  in  two  hours  after ;  the  letters  he 
had  received,  having  informed  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  an  uncle,  whose  heir  he  ex- 
pected to  be,  and  who  required  his  immediate 
return.  The  consequence  was,  that  poor 
Lady  Emily  remained  undeceived,  in  her  be- 
lief that  Lord  Heatherfield  was  now  the  hus- 
band of  Lady  Walmer,  as  Lord  Scamper  had 
only  time  to  write  a  few  hasty  lines  to  inform 
I^rd  Vavasour  of  his  sudden  departure  for 
London,  and  omitted  to  name  Heatherfield. 

In  a  few  days  from  this  period.  Lady  Emily 
became  so  much  worse  in  health,  that  the  me- 
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dical  men  whom  her  father  consulted,  advised 
lier  being  taken  to  Italy,  by  slow  joumies ;  an 
advice  which  the  anxious  parents  were  most 
desirous  to  adopt,  but  which  she  intreated  them 
to  postpone,  until  her  dear  friend  Cecile  was 
quite  recovered. 

At  length,  obtaining  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  physicians  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  having  pronounced  her  to  be  convales- 
cent,  no  longer  objected  to  her  receiving  her 
friends,  she  hastened  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main ;  where  the  two  amiable  girls  wept  tears 
of  pleasure,  at  once  more  meeting  and  pouring 
their  griefs  into  each  other's  breasts.  How  much 
had  they  to  communicate,  and  with  what  a 
true  sympathy  did  either  listen  to  the  chagrin 
of  her  friend  !  Their  sorrows  seemed  to  be  a 
new  bond  of  attachment  between  them  ;  and 
tliey  reflected  with  deep  regret  on  their  ajx- 
proaching  separation. 
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Lady  Emily  was  soon  made  acquainted  with 
Auguste,  and  learned  to  appreciate  his  many 
estimable  qualities,  while  he  was  so  charmed 
with  her  gentleness  and  good  sense,  that  he 
was  never  more  happy  than  when  forming  a 
trio  in  the  boudoir  of  his  sister,  during  the  long 
visits  of  Lady  Emily. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  beheld  unmoved 
the  ravages  which  anxiety  and  suspense  were 
producing  on  the  health  and  spirits  of  his  amia- 
ble daughter.  His  obtuseness  prevented  him 
from  being  able  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  her 
feelings ;  and  he  allowed  her  to  pine  away  from 
day  to  day  in  a  state  of  mind,  which,  had  he 
been  aware  of  it,  even  he,  cold-hearted  as  he 
was,  might  have  pitied,  enough  to  have  induced 
him  to  utter  the  few  words  which  would 
have  explained  all  the  secret  of  her  lover's  ab- 
sence, and  silence.  But  in  his  stolid  blind- 
ness, and  all  engrossing  egotism,  he  even   con- 
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gratulated  YdnmeHaa  the  tmccfi  at  his  pbn  for 
lepanitii^  the  lofwenf  and  acsrcdy  r^rcited  the 
wound  wUdi  had  gircn  his  aoo  u>  modi  soffer- 
ing,  since  its  resok  had  been  to  break  off  the  pro- 
posed oniooy  that  was  ao  hatef ol  to  hinu  There 
were  moments,  when,  as  Auguste  de  Bethone 
marked  the  pale  cheek  and  douded  brow  of  his 
sister,  his  indignation  became  excited  against 
Desbrow,  and  his  proud  heart  panted  to  avenge 
the  slight  which  he  imagined  had  been  offered 
to  her;  but  she  so  coDtiDuallv  assured  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  her  affianced  husband's 
acting  ill,  that  he  suffered  his  anger  to  be  sub- 
dued by  her  reasoniog,  and  awaited  with  out- 
ward calm,  but  internal  impatience,  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Desbrow''s  mysterious  absence  and 
silence. 

The  Comte  de  Bethune  still  continued  to  give 

way  to  his  gourmand  propensities ;  and  after 

dinners,  more  suited  to  his  epicurean  palate  than 
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to  a  Stomach  weakened  by  intemperate  indul- 
gence, be  would  retire  to  his  chamber,  and,  in 
a  luxurious  siesta,  pass  an  hour  previous  to 
commencing  his  evening  visit  of  condolence  to 
his  friend  the  Duchess  de  Montcalm,  who,  by 
the  recent  revolution,  found  her  salons  deprived 
of  most  of  her  accustomed  visitors.  It  was  after 
a  more  than  usually  recherche  repast,  to  which 
he  had  done  ample  justice,  that  having  been 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour  asleep,  his  valet 
de  chambre  entered  to  announce  that  his  car- 
riage was  at  the  door;  and  on  approaching  his 
master,  discovered  that  his  slumber  was  that  of 
death.  Medical  advice  was  called  in,  but  the  vital 
spark  was  extinct ;  and  the  remains  of  him,  who 
had  never  felt  but  for  self,  were  bedewed  with 
the  tears  of  two  affcQtionate  children,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  errors,  mourned  him  as  if  he  had 
constituted  their  happiness,  instead  of  having 
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never  considered  that  of  any  human  being,  save 
his  own. 

A   will  was  found  in  the  deceased   Comte's 
ecritoire,  in   which  the  most  minute  directions 
for  his  interment  were  detailed,  and  strict  in- 
junctions given  that  it  should  be  graced  with  all 
the  pomp  and    ceremony  befitting    his   rank. 
Yet,  at   the  period  when  this  will    was  made, 
some  four  or  five  years  prior  to  his   death,  his 
fortune  was  so  limited  as  barely  to  allow  him  to 
leave  a  scanty  pittance  to  his  children ;  for  he 
had,  with  that  engrossing  selfishness  which  cha- 
racterized him,  sunk  the  greater  part  of  the  sum 
he  had  received  as  an  indemnity,  in   an  annuity 
for  his  life;  his  funeral  expenses,  therefore,  were 
to   have   been  deducted    from     the    miserable 
portions  allotted    to   his  children.       Thus  did 
this  egotist  exhibit  even   to   the  last,  his  two 
ruling  passions — selfishness  and  vanity. 
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It  was  now,  that  Cecile  felt  the  inestimable 
value  of  her  brother;  he  soothed  and  comforted 
her,  attended  to  all  her  wishes,  as  if  his  sole 
object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  them,  and  watch 
over  her  happiness. 

When  the  funeral  had  taken  place,  and  all 
the  necessary  changes  been  made  in  the  do- 
mestic establishment,  it  occurred  to  Auguste, 
that  nothing  could  be  so  conducive  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  sister's  health,  and  peace  of  mind, 
as  to  accompany  Lady  Emily  Vavasour  to  Italy. 

The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to  by 
Cecile,  who,  independent  of  the  desire  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  her  friend,  was  anxious 
to  remove  her  brother,  whose  impetuosity  she 
dreaded,  from  the  possibility  of  meeting  Dts- 
brow,  until  his  unaccountable  absence  and  si- 
lence should  have  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
That  it  would  be,  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
doubt,  for  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  her  own 
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attachment  permitted  her  not  to  suspect  his, 
though,  to  all  others,  his  apparent  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  might  warrant  suspicion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  were  scarcely  less 
gratified  than  their  daughter,  by  the  prospect 
of  Cedle  and  her  brother  accompanying  them 
to  Italy ;  and  it  was  consequently  settled  that 
they  should  depart  the  same  day,  and  make  their 
tour  together.  To  the  repeated  hints  of  Madame 
de  la  Rue,  of  the  desire  she  had  felt  for  years  to 
see  Italy,  Cecile  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but  consoled 
her  by  a  liberal  present,  and  a  new  collar  for 
Bijou,  which  last  delicate  mark  of  attention  was 
received  with  nearly  as  much  gratitude  as  the 
more  solid  proof  of  C^cile's  generosity.  The 
Duchess  de  Montcalm  highly  disapproved  of 
the  intended  departure  for  Italy,  and  appcareil 
no  less  surprised  than  mortified  that  her  dis- 
approbation seemed  to  make  no  change  in  their 
plans.     She  even  observed,  in  pointed  terms. 
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on  the  want  of  respect  it  evinced  towards  the 
memory  of  her  dear  departed  friend,  their  fa^ 
ther;  and  commented  on  the  manque  de  con^ 
venances  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune's  travel- 
ling with  her  brother,  without  the  protection  of 
a  dame  de  compagnie  to  chaperone  her.  To 
Auguste's  observation,  that  Lady  Vavasour's 
presence  obviated  the  necessity  of  any  other  cAa- 
perofiy  she  replied,  ^^  Pas  du  toui^  Lady  Va- 
vasour being  English,  could  not  discharge  the 
various  duties  of  a  chaperon  to  a  young 
French  lady,  the  usages  of  the  two  countries 
being  wholly  diflTerent.  She,  therefore,  advised 
that  they  should  take  with  them  Madame  de  la 
Rue,  who  she  was  sure  would  not  object  to  go.*" 
This  counsel  was  not  without  a  motive,  for 
the  Duchess  very  much  dreaded  Madame  de  la 
Rue^s  coming  back  as  a  fixture  to  her  old  apart- 
ment in  the  Hotel  de  Montcalm.  But  her  advice 
had  no  longer  any  weight  in  the  family  de  Be- 
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thune,  and  she  never  was  so  sincere  in  her 
regret  for  the  death  of  its  head,  as  when  she 
discovered  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
governing  C^'cile,  and  of  interfering  in  her  move- 
ments. She  was  scarcely  civil  when  the  sister 
and  brother  bade  her  farewell,  and  they  were 
most  philosophically  indifferent  to  her  feelings 
on  the  subject. 

Cecile  consulted  Lord  Vavasour  as  to  the  mode 
of  having  a  deed  of  settlement  drawn  to  insure 
her  brother  the  half  of  her  fortune  during  her 
life,  and  the  reversion  of  the  whole  at  her  de- 
cease. Nor  would  she  leave  Paris  until  this 
deed  was  executed,  though  she  took  care  to  con- 
ceal her  intention  from  Auguste  luitil  it  was  re- 
gularly carried  into  effect.  She  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  this  generous  and  high- 
spirited  young  man  to  accept  her  gift ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  appeared  deeply  wounded 
by  his  reluctance,  and  affected  to  view  it  as  a 
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proof  of  his  want  of  affection  for  her,  that  he 
consented.  This  removed  a  load  of  anxiety 
from  her  mind,  and  she  now  entered  into  the 
preparations  for  her  departure  from  Paris,  with 
a  lighter  heart,  though  still  oppressed  with 
grief  for  her  recent  loss,  and  anxiety  about 
Desbrow. 

The  grief  which  the  sensitive  Cecile  expe- 
rienced for  the  death  of  her  father,  was  min- 
gled with,  or  perhaps  wholly  composed  of, 
remorse  for  not  having  sufficiently  loved  or 
valued  him  during  life.  Now  that  he  was 
no  longer  before  her,  to  disgust  by  his  sel- 
fishness, or  to  ennuyer  her  by  his  absurd  na- 
tional prejudices,  she  forgot  that  either  had 
been  his  prevailing  characteristic;  and  gave 
him  credit  for  qualities,  for  his  possession  of 
which  she  drew  more  largely  on  her  imagina- 
tion than  on  her  memory.  She  wept  for  the 
father    she  could  have    loved   and   respected, 
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rather  than  for  him,  whose  errors  had  embit- 
tered the  brief  period  they  had  passed  toge- 
ther  ;  and  her  gentle  nature  lent  to  his  memory 
a  brighter  hue,  than  her  experienoe  had  ever 
been  able  to  give  to  his  actual  existence. 

Auguste  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  being 
determined  no  longer  to  serve  in  an  army, 
which  y  like  the  old  Praetorian  guard,  was  ready 
to  assist  the  most  powerful  candidate  for  the 
crown ;  and  to  transfer  its  allegiance  from  one 
sovereign  to  another,  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  it  would  change  its  uniform.  The 
imperial  eagle,  the  snowy  lily,  or  the  tri-co- 
loured  ensign,  were  all  the  same  to  them  ;  but,  as 
he  could  not  acquire  their  Protean  qualities,  he 
left  them  for  ever,  having  certain  old  fashioned 
notions,  ycleped  principles,  which  he  could  not 
desert,  but  which  the  boasted  march  of  intvU 
lect  had  taught  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
to  forget  or  disdain.     An  oath  with  him,  was  a 
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sacred  thing,  and  the  one  of  service  he  had  made 
to  Charles  the  Tenth,  he  could  only  transfer  to 
his  legitimate  successor. 

Much  as  he  loved  France,  he  was  not  sorry 
to  leave  it  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
people,  intoxicated  with  the  triumph  they  had 
gained,  thought  more  of  displaying  than  of 
using  it  soberly,  to  secure  to  themselves  those 
rights,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  they  had 
upset  one  monarchy,  and  erected  another.  Young 
and  inexperienced  as  was  the  Comte  de  Bethune, 
he  saw  enough  to  make  him  tremble  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country,  when  that  happiness  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  fickle  multitude,  who 
so  easily  can  be  made  the  engine  of  the  ambitious 
and  designing.  And  he  prophesied  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  with  impunity  attack  that  li- 
berty which  Charles  the  Tenth  lost  his  crown 
for  merely  attempting  to  infringe. 

It  was  on  a  fine  day,  in  the  early  part  of 
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August,  that  two  travelling  carriages,  coutain- 
ing  the  famUy  of  Lord  Vavasour,  and  the  de 
Bethunes,  (Auguste  and  C^cile,)  left  Paris  for 
Switzerland,  on  their  route  to  Italy.  Though 
the  roses  of  health  no  longer  bloomed  on  the 
cheeks  of  our  heroines,  they  still  oiTered  two 
as  exquisite  specimens  of  beauty  as  could 
be  seen ;  and  left  naught  to  the  beholder  to  de- 
sire, except  that  a  little  more  red,  might  mingle 
with  the  almost  snowy  paleness  of  their  com- 
plexions, and  that  smiles  would  show  more  fre- 
quently the  dimples  that  were  wont  in  other 
days  to  play  round  their  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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II  n'y  a  que  les  montagnes  qui  ne  se  rencontrent 


jamais." 


When  Lord  Heatherfield  left  Lord  Scamper, 
he  again  betook  him  to  a  search  after  his  friend 
Desbrow,  and  was  returning  to  his  hotel  fa- 
tigued and  disheartened,  at  not  being  able  to 
hear  any  tidings  of  him,  when  his  voiture  de 
remUe  broke  down,  and  he  was  precipitated 
with  such  force  against  the  step  that  he 
sprained  his  ankle.  On  arriving  at  his  hotel 
it  was  found  to   be  so  swollen  and  inflamed, 
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that  the  surgeon  who  had  been  summoned  to  ex- 
amine it,  ordered  him  not  to  leave  his  bed,  except 
for  a  sofa,  until  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
had  subsided.  Never  could  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment have  been  so  irksome  to  him  as  at  this  mo- 
ment !  when  within  a  short  distance  of  her  who 
occupied  all  hi^  thoughts,  and  into  whose  pre- 
sence he  hoped  soon  to  have  been  admitted.  He 
tried  to  walk  when  the  surgeon  had  left  him, 
but  found  every  attempt  at  motion  brought 
on  such  acute  pain,  that  nothing  was  left  him 
but  to  submit  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some 
(lays. 

He  looked  forward  with  anxious  impatience 
to  seeing  Lord  Scamper,  and  to  hearing  how 
Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  and  their  charming 
daughter  had  received  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  at  Paris,  and  free,  and  that  Lady  Walmer 
was  married  to  another.  Every  step  that  ap- 
proached his  door  during  the   first  two  days 
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must  be,  he  thought,  that  of  Lord  Scamper  ; 
but  when  the  third  day  passed  by,  without  his 
making  his  appearance.  Lord  Heatherfield, 
unable  any  longer  to  support  his  anxiety,  dis- 
patched a  note  to  his  hotel,  to  apprise  him  of 
his  accident,  and  to  request  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  his  inexpressible  disappoint- 
ment, the  note  was  brought  back,  with  the 
intelligence  that  Lord  Scamper  had  set  off 
suddenly  for  England,  three  days  before ;  and 
here  ended  all  his  hopes  of  receiving  any  in- 
telligence through  him. 

Three  tedious  weeks  had  rolled  away,  ere 
Lord  Heatherfield  was  able  to  walk,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  cane ;  but  the  moment  he 
could  move,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  British 
embassy,  where,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise, 
he  learnt  that  Mr.  Desbrow  had  obtauied  a 
passport  for  Italy  two  days  before,  and  had 
kft  Paris.     He  ascertained  the  hotel  where  his 
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friend  had  resided,  and  proceeded  there  im- 
mediately^  to  gain  intelligence  respecting  him. 
The  master  of  the  hotel  was  absent,  and  all 
he  could  learn  was,  that  Mr.  Desbrow  had 
been  there  for  some  weeks,  confined  to  his  bed 
by  severe  indisposition,  and  had  set  out  for 
Italy  two  days  before,  to  travel  by  easy  jour- 
nies,  as  he  was  still  too  weak  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigue of  quick  posting. 

Lord  Heatherfield  determined  immediately 
on  pursuing  him ;  and,  having  procured  his 
passport,  was  on  the  route  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, resolved  to  travel  with  all  speed  until 
he  could  overtake  his  friend.  The  evening 
before  his  departure,  he  read  in  a  French  paper 
the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Lady  Walmer 
at  Florence,  with  the  Prince  Romano.  This 
confirmation  of  Lord  Scamper's  news  was  a 
balm  to  his  heart,  and  cheered  his  spirits  so 
much  that  he  could  not  resist  again  forming 
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anticipations  of  happiness.  He  sent  to  the 
hotel  to  inquire  if  Lord  Vavasour  and  family 
were  still  there ;  not  that  he  dared,  uncalled^ 
present  himself  before  them,  but  that  he  wished 
to  know  something  of  their  movements  before 
he  departed  :  but  his  messenger  returned  with 
the  intelligence,  that  the  family  had  left  Paris 
that  day,  and  as  it  was  not  stated  where  they 
had  gone  to.  Lord  Heatherfield  concluded  that 
they  had  returned  to  England,  and  so  left  Paris 
with  less  regret,  now  that  it  no  longer  contained 
his  beloved  Emily. 

He   travelled    the   whole   of   the    day   and 
night  that  followed  his  departure  from  Paris, 

and  arrived  the  next  morning  at ,  where 

he  ordered  breakfast.  While  it  was  being 
prepared,  he  sat  near  a  window  looking  into 
a  garden  belonging  to  the  auberge,  and  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man  who  were  walking  there.      The  gentle* 

VOL.  III.  1 
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man  gave  bis  arm  to  the  lady,  and  seemed 
anxiously  attending  to  what  she  was  saying. 
The  singular  beauty  of  the  man  struck  him, 
and  something  in  the  air  of  the  lady,  who,  though 
wrapped  in  a  pelisse,  still  showed  a  certain 
grace  and  elegance  in  her  motions  that  seemed 
familiar  to  him,  rivetted  his  attention ;  when,  as 
they  drew  near  to  the  open  window,  the  well 
known  tones  of  Lady  Emily  Vavasour^s  voice 
struck  on  his  ear.  At  that  moment,  the  waiter 
entered  with  his  breakfast,  and  Lord  Heather- 
field,  quickly  and  nervously  pointing  to  the  lady 
and  gentleman  in  the  garden,  demanded  who 
they  were. 

The  waiter  replied,  that  he  had  forgotten 
their  names,  but  that  they  were  English,  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  and  were  going  on  in 
an  hour ;  and  added,  with  that  archness  pecu- 
liar to  French  waiters,  ^*  Monsieur  le  Mari/* 
pointing  to  Auguste,  ^^  had  not  badly  chosen, 
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for  madame  was  one  of  the  handsomest  ladies 
he  had  ever  seen,  though  a  little  suffering  i"^  the 
possible  cause  of  which  he  playfully  touched 
upon,  and  for  which  Lord  Heatherfield  felt  at 
the  moment  as  if  he  could  have  annihilated  him, 
though  he  doubted  not  the  truth  of  at  least  a 
part  of  his  statement  That  Emily  could  be 
there  alone,  with  any  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band, he  deemed  impossible ;  and  that  she  wan 
there — alas  !  his  eyes  bore  witness,  for  he  had 
seen  her  face  as  well  as  heard  her  voice.  In 
the  agitation  which  this  painful  discovery  occa- 
sioned, it  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  whether 
monsieur  and  madame  had  any  companions  on 
their  journey — no,  he  had  seen  them  alone,  and 
therefore,  if  the  disturbance  of  his  mind  enabled 
him  to  form  any  reflection  whatever,  he  con- 
cluded they  were  travelling  alone.  His  break- 
fast, consequently,  was  sent  away  untouched — 
post-horses  were  ordered  out  forthwith,  and  he 

I  2 
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threw  himself  into  his  carriage  in  a  state  of  an- 
guish that  might  have  excited  pity  even  in  an 
enemy.  Had  he  waited  only  five  minutes  longer, 
he  would  have  seen  Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour, 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune,  join  Lady  Emily 
and  her  companion,  for  they  had  seated  them- 
selves on  a  bench  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden, 
while  Auguste  gave  his  arm  to  Lady  Emily  to 
continue  her  walk.  Had  Lord  Heatherfield's  an* 
cient  valet  de  chambre  been  with  him,  he  would 
have  probably  been  recognised  by  some  of  Lord 
Vavasour'^s  servants,  and  so  would  have  learned 
the  movements  of  the  family ;  but  he  had  left 
his  master  in  England,  and  the  servants  who 
now  composed  the  suite  of  his  lordship  were 
all  foreigners,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Vava* 
sour  family,  and  nearly  as  little  of  that  of  their 
present  lord,  their  knowledge  being  confined  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  un  Milord  AnglaU  irrs 
riche^     and    that    he    was     called    ^*  Milord 
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Hathenfeldt/'  which  was  the  nearest  assi- 
milation to  his  title  that  their  stubborn  organs 
of  speech  could  attain.  But  names  have  little 
weight  with  foreign  servants,  who  seem  to 
be  of  the  gentle  Juliefs  opinion,  when  she 
asked,  "  What's  in  a  name  ?" — It  is  the 
purse,  and  not  the  cognomen  of  their  em« 
ployer,  that  interests  them ;  and  as  long  as  they 
can  draw  on  the  one,  they  care  little  for  the  other. 

Lord  Heatherfield  overtook  his  friend  Des- 
brow  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  his  journey, 
and  was  shocked  to  witness  the  ravages  that 
illness  had  produced  on  his  frame.  He  was 
scarcely  to  be  recognised,  and  was  still  so  weak 
that  Heatherfield  felt  seriously  alarmed  for  his 
final  recovery. 

The  meeting  between  the  friends  was  most 
affectionate.  Heatherfield  reproached  Desbrow 
for  not  having  immediately  informed  him  of  his 
change  of  projects,  and  of  his  illness. 
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**  Could  you  have  doubted,"  said  he,  "  of 
my  coming  to  you  immediately,  and  accom- 
panying you,  as  I  now  intend  to  do,  wherever 
you  go,  until  your  health  is  restored?*^ 

**My  illness,"  replied  Desbrow,  **  attacked 
me  the  day  after  my  luckless,  fatal  arrival  at 
Paris;"  and  here  he  shuddered  involuntarily. 
**  The  moment  I  could  leave  that  wretched  place 
I  set  out,  and  though  I  wished  to  have  you 
with  me,  you  can  imagine  why  I  also  wished  to 
keep  you  from  Italy.*" 

*'  Congratulate  me,  my  friend,"  said  Heather- 
field,  "  for  no  longer  does  any  reason  exist 
why  I  should  shun  Italy.  Lady  Walmer  is 
married  to  an  Italian  prince.'*' 

"  I  am,  indeed,  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
Desbrow,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted  over  his  pale 
countenance,  as  he  recollected  his  own  pre- 
diction of  that  lady's  forming  another  attach- 
ment ;    "  then,  now,  my  dear  friend,  there  can 
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be  no  obstacle  to   your  marriage  with  Lady 
Emily.'' 

**  Name  it  not,"  replied  Lord  Heatherfield, 
changing  countenance,  ^'alas !  that  now  can  never 
be,  for  she  is  the  wife  of  another.  I  saw  them 
yesterday,  she  was  leaning  fondly  on  his  arm, 
just  as  she  used  once  to  lean  on  mine,  and 
pouring  into  his  enraptured  ears  the  delicious 
tones  of  that  musical  voice,  which  I  have  so 
of  ten  recalled  to  memory  in  the  silence  of  night. 
I  questioned  a  servant  at  the  hotel  where  I 
beheld  them,  pointing  to  them  as  they  walked 
in  the  garden,  beautiful  as  our  first  parents  ere 
they  had  known  sin,  while  I  felt  almost  as 
envious  as  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve. 
The  man  remembered  not  their  names;  they 
had  arrived  only  the  night  before,  and  were  to 
pursue  their  journey  immediately ;  but  he  jested 
on  the  good  taste  of  Monsieur  le  Man,  and  on 
the  probable  cause  of  the  delicacy  of  health  of 
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madame  ;  and  thUj  to  me^  Desbrow — to  me 
who  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  in  that  hu»- 
band^s  place!" 

**  But,  surely,  you  would  have  heard  some- 
thing of  their  marriage  at  Paris/'  said  Desbrow ; 
^'  the  position  and  rank  of  the  parties  must 
have  led  to  its  being  a  topic  of  discourse  ?*** 

^^  I  was  confined  to  my  chamber  by  a  sprained 
ankle  during  three  weeks,^  replied  Lord  Heather- 
field  ;  ^^  I  saw  no  one,  except  a  French  surgeon, 
and  heard  nothing.  The  night  before  I  left,  I 
sent  to  the  hotel,  where  they  had  been  staying, 
and  there,  my  servant  learned  that  they  had 
quitted  Paris.  It  is  now  clear  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Vavasour  returned  to  England,  and  that  Lady 
Emily  and  her  husband  are  on  their  route  to 
Italy.  Let  us  not  recur  to  them  again,  my  dear 
Desbrow,  it  unmans  me ;  for  you  know  not,  / 
did  not  myself  know,  how  I  loved  her,  until  I 
had  lost  her  for  ever,  and  at   the  period  too. 
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when  I  thought  Lady  Walmer's  marriage  had 
removed  every  obstacle  to  my  again  seeking 
her  hand.^ 

^'  All  this  appears  so  strange  and  unaccount- 
able,'^ said  Desbrow,  after  a  moments  pause, 
*^  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  mis- 
conception exists.  Lady  £mily,  from  all  that 
I  have  heard  of  her  by  one  who  knows  her 
well,  would  not  be  likely  to  transfer  her  affec- 
tions to  another  so  soon  after  they  had  been 
placed  on  you  ;  nor  would  she  bestow  her  hand 
without  them/' 

'^  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
cheat  myself  into  hope  on  this  subject — let  us 
drop  it." 

"  But  you, — what  has  broken  off  your 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune  P 
She  was  very  ill  at  Paris  when  I  called 
at   the   hotel  of    her   father  to  inquire    after 


you.'^ 


i5 
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«( 


111  did  you  say,"  asked  Desbrow,  **  This 
intelligence  alone  was  wanted  to  complete  my  un- 
happiness.  But,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  after 
such  a  blow — a  blow  that  at  once  destroyed  her 
happiness  and  mine  ?  Do  not  question  me  fur- 
ther at  present,  my  dear  friend,  one  day,  you 
shall  know  all ;  but  now,  1  dare  not  enter  on 
the  subject.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  Cecile 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  but  that  a  dreadful 
circumstance  has  occurred  by  whieh  we  are  se- 
parated for  ever."" 

The  friends  pursued  their  route  in  the 
same  carriage,  and  having  remained  a  few  days 
at  Dijon,  they  did  not  again  encounter  the 
party  of  Lord  Vavasour,  who  had  taken 
another  route. 

The  sympathy  that  existed  between  Lord 
Heatherfield  and  Desbrow  rendered  them  still 
dearer,  and  more  necessary  than  ever  to  each 
t)thcr.    They  mutually  tried  to  turn  their  Jitten- 
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tion  from  the  painful  subjects  which  had  lately 
so  embittered  their  lives,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  lake  of  Como,  where  they  in- 
tended sojourning  for  a  few  weeks,  they  had 
regained  some  portion  of  their  former  com- 
posure, though  their  secret  griefs  still  rankled 
at  their  hearts.  The  health  of  Desbrow  became 
better,  and  though  Lord  Heatherfield  was  still 
a  little  lame,  he  could  walk  without  pain, 
and,  supported  by  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
would  ramble  round  the  beautiful  environs  of 
Como. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Le  monde  meprise  assez  generaleraent  ce  qui 
rampe  effraye  devant  lui.  SouTent  ce  qui  le  brarc^ 
il  rabsout" 

It  is  long  since  we  have  reverted  to  the  ci-de- 
vant Lady  Walmer,  whom  we  left  at  Florence, 
where  she  stayed  but  a  few  days,  as  the  quantity 
of  English  there,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of 
staring  at  her  and  her  party,  led  her  to  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  abridge  the  period  of 
her  sojourn  in  their  vicinity.  The  Princess 
Barl)erini  had  remarked  more  than  once,  that  it 
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was  Strange  her  cara  arnica  did  not  meet  any 
friends  among  the  crowds  of  her  compatriots 
whom  they  encountered  every  day ;  and  had  se- 
veral times  commented  on  the  rude  habit  of  star- 
ing which  theEnglish  had  lately  adopted.  Every 
remark  of  this  kind  brought  the  colour  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  bride,  and  she  endured  pangs  of  hu- 
miliated pride,known  only  to  the  proud  butguilty 
mind, — which,  conscious  of  meriting  reprobation, 
shrinks  from  its  infliction,  and  receives  with 
anger,  instead  of  penitence,  the  punishment 
induced  by  misconduct.  There  were  many  noble 
families  at  Florence  with  whom  the  Princess 
Romano  had  formerly  been  on  liabits  of  close 
intimacy ;  they  now  pointedly  avoided  her,  or 
else  stared  at  her,  with  glances  in  which 
curiosity  or  contempt  were  more  evident  than 
good-will.  Not  a  single  incident  of  this  kind 
escaped   the  observation    of    this   unfortunate 
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woman ;  she  seemed  to  be  endued  with  an  in- 
tuitive prescience  on  such  occasions,  and  never 
saw  a  group  of  English  without  a  heightened 
colour,  and   increased  pulsation  of  the  heart 
She  grieved  for  the  canseqtsences  of  her  mis- 
conduct, but  not.  for   the   misconduct;    hence 
she  resented  as  injuries  the  sense  manifested  of 
it  by  her  former  acquaintances,  and  calling  up 
pride  to  her  aid,  she  returned  their  glances  with 
haughty  looks  of  contempt,  which  only  served 
to  render  them  still  more  ill-disposed  towards 
her.     The  few  days  she  had  passed  at  P'lorcnce 
— the  bridal  days — which  in  general  are  con- 
sidered among  the  brightest  in   woman*s  life, 
had   been  days  of  bitterness  to  the    Princess 
Romano.      And    though    she   endeavoured    to 
conceal  what  was  passing  in  her  breast  fn)m 
those  around  her,  and  even  to  assume  a  cheer- 
fulness she  was  far  from  feeling,  the  effcHrts  of 
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the  mortification  hourly  inflicted  on  her  were 
but  too  visible  in  her  manner.  She  became  ab- 
stracted, impatient,  and  peevish  by  turns,  and 
the  Princess  Barberini  observed  to  her  husband, 
that  the  poor  Prince  Romano  had  dearly  earned 
the  immense  fortune  of  his  wife,  by  being  con- 
demned to  submit  to  her  capricious  temper. 

The  bridegroom  was  not  slow  at  discovering 
that  his  bride  was  far  from  being  the  amiable 
person  he  had  believed  her  to  be.  Still  her 
personal  beauty,  which  had  the  gloss  of  novelty 
to  recommend  it,  excited  his  admiration,  and 
her  fortune,  which  was  the  principal  point  of 
attraction  to  him,  consoled  him  for  the  defects 
in  her  temper,  which,  were  but  too  apparent. 
The  want  of  solid  mental  acquirements  in  her 
companions,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  her 
attention,  now  that  she  was  thrown  for  some 
days  wholly  into  their  society,  struck  her  wifh 
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astonishment.     They  knew  nothuig  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country,  and  in  accompanying 
her  to  view  the  many  interesting  objects  that 
Florence  contains,  seemed  more  surprised  than 
gratified  at  the  extent  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
different  events,  which  gave  additional  interest 
to  the  spots  where  they  occurred,  and  which 
she  referred  to  on  gazing  on  them.     The  frivo- 
lity of  her  ill-educated,  but  weU-bred  husband, 
disgusted  her ;  and,  when  she  was  descanting  on 
the  munificence  of  the  Medici,  while  admiring 
the  treasures  of  art  they  had  collected,  or  ex- 
amining with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  some  ex- 
quisite   bijou   from   the   hand    of    Benvenuto 
Cellini,  he  would  refer  with  infinite  onction  to 
some  modern  trinket  that  he   had   seen   at  a 
jeweller's,  or  talk  encomiastically  of  a  picture 
so  bad  as  scarcely  even  to  be  worthy  of  repro- 
bation. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  their  return  to  Milan, 
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ere  yet  the  new-made  wife  had  enjoyed  the 
display  of  her  bridal  pomp,  the  Prince  de- 
manded her  attention  while  he  laid  before  her 
an  eivpose  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  his 
finances.  He  detailed  the  advantage  to  be  ac^ 
quired  by  liberating  certain  estates,  whose 
revenues  at  present  had  passed  into  the  greedy 
hands  of  usurers,  or  the  scarcely  less  grasping 
ones  of  nominal  friends.  ^^  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would,*'  he  coolly  added^  '*free  him  from 
Mme  of  the  most  urgent  and  clamorous  of  his 
creditors,  and  give  a  considerable  addition  to  his 
income,  by  redeeming  a  portion  of  his  estates 
from  the  mortgages  which  at  present  were  de- 
vouring them.  As  for  the  rest  of  his  creditors, 
they  would  probably  consent  to  wait,  if  his  cara 
arnica  (kissing  his  wife's  hand)  would  assign  a 
part  of  her  income  for  their  liquidation."" 

The  Princess  heard  him  in  silence,  for  sur- 
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prise,  in  the  first  moment,  and  anger,  in  the 
second,  deprived  her  of   utterance.     She  saw 
that  she  had  married  a  ruined  man,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  had  wedded  her  for  her  for- 
tune burst  upon  her  with  fearful  force.     Her 
anger  got  the  mastery  of  her  prudence,  and  she 
vented  reproaches,  ^^  not  loud  but  deep,"^  which 
proved  to  her  husband  that  to  his  reputed  for- 
tune, and  not  to  Aer  affection,  as  his  vanity  had 
led  him  to  believe,  did  he  owe  the  honour  of  her 
hand.     She  told  him,  with  more  of  malicious 
triumph  than  feminine  sympathy  in  her  manner, 
that  her  whole  fortune  consisted  of  but  four 
thousand  a  year,  which  would  expire  with  hert 
and   that    this   sum    was   barely    sufficient   to 
enable  her  to  live  in    the  style  to   which  she 
had  been  accustomed. 

"  I  admit  this,''  said  the  Prince,  "  but  am  I 
to   conclude  that    you  will    make  no  sacrifice 
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whatever  to  redeem  my  honour?  I  have 
play  debts  to  many  of  my  friends — to  the 
Prince  Barberini,  for  instance,  I  owe  a  consi- 
derable sum,  which  he  expects  to  receive  imme- 
diately. The  fame  of  your  immense  wealth, 
which  was  as  little  doubted  by  my  friends  as 
by  myself,  has  led  all  my  creditors  to  calculate 
on  payment  as  soon  as  we  were  married.  If 
they  are  disappointed,  dishonour  and  a  prison 
await  me;  from  both,  you  may  yet  save  me,  by 
signing  certain  papers.  Think  of  the  triumph 
to  our  enemies — ^and  your  beauty  has  raised  up 
a  host — to  see  us,  ere  yet  we  have  dazzled  them 
by  our  nuptial  splendour,  disgraced  and  humi- 
liated. You  see  the  preparations  I  have  made, 
that  you  might  take  that  place  at  the  head  of 
the  society  at  Milan,  to  which  your  charms 
and  my  station  entitle  you ;  will  you,  can  you, 
allow  all  these  magnificent  preparations  to  be 
useless  P  nay,  to  serve  as  marks  of  our  disgrace. 
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when,  by  merely  signing  some  papers,  all  may 
be  saved  ?  I  am  heir  to  my  uncle,  the  Prince 
Cesarini ;  he  is  old  and  infirm,  and  his  fortune 
must  soon  be  mine,  so  that  I  can  then  redeem 
your  name,  by  paying  the  debts  for  which  you 
will  now  sign  it,  and  I  shall  owe  my  happiness 
to  you." 

The  intreaties  of  her  husband,  and  (but, 
alas  !  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  avow  it,)  the 
temptations  of  vanity,  still  more  than  his  in- 
treaties, induced  the  weak-minded  Princess 
Romano  to  sign  all  the  papers  he  presented  to 
her.  She  looked  around,  and,  in  imagination, 
saw  the  splendid  salons,  newly  and  magnifi- 
cently decorated  to  do  honour  to  her,  and  in 
which  she  was  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the 
elite  of  the  Milanese  society.  No,  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  shining  once  more, 
though  her  reason  whispered  her,  that  her 
brilliancy   must  soon   be  ecUpsed  by  poverty 
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and  ruin.  In  spite,  however,  of  her  convic- 
tion, this  unprincipled  woman,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  her  vanity,  sacrificed  not  only  her 
fortune,  but  ultimately  her  personal  freedom — 
sacrifices,  which  affection  would  never  have 
led  her  to  make. 

And  now,  all  was  gaiety  and  splendour  in 
the  Palazzo  Romano.  All  the  noble  Milanese 
families,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  the 
Prince  was  nearly  connected,  flocked  round  his 
bride ;  costly  wedding  presents  were  showered 
on  her  with  a  profusion  that  indicated  the  do- 
nors' belief  of  her  power  of  re-paying  them  by 
gifts  of  far  higher  price. 

Balls,  fetes,  and  banquets,  of  almost  regal 
splendour,  were  given  in  succession,  by  the 
new-married  couple ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
Princess  Romano  found  herself  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  fashionable  society  at  Milan. 
She  was  consulted  and  appealed  to  by  all,  on 
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matters  of  etiquette :  her  look  was  a  fiat,  and 
her  word  a  law.  Nor  did  she  bear  her  honours 
meekly.  No,  she  must  remodel  the  society — 
she  must  establish  the  same  exclusive  system 
which  has  been  so  judiciously  adopted  in 
London,  and  whose  effects  on  society  have 
been  to  destroy  that  which  it  was  meant 
to  improve.  Her  zeal  was  as  indefatigable 
as  it  was  ill  judged,  and  subjected  so  many 
persons  to  vexations  and  petty  humiliations, 
that  it  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  for 
her  who  had  so  much  occasion  to  cultivate 
friends.  She  subverted  the  whole  machine  of 
society,  which  had  hitherto  moved  so  smoothly, 
because  inequalities  were  unknown ;  and  the 
unsophisticated  Milanese  could  not  understand, 
why  lines  of  demarcation  were  now  to  be  drawn, 
excluding  many  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
formed  but  one  circle.  In  vain  they  referred  to 
their  ancient   descent,    marriages,    and   inter- 
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marriages,  through  generations  of  noble  blood  ; 
they  were  pronounced  by  the  Princess  to  be 
bores,  (or  to  have  mauvais  ton,)  and  conse- 
quently to  be  unfit  for  the  exclusive  circle  she 
wished  to  form.  Heart-burnings,  jealousies, 
and  quarrels,  followed  the  innovations  of  the 
female  dictator,  each  day  rendering  her  more 
unpopular,  and  widening  the  breach  between 
her  and  the  persons  she  had  excluded.  Her 
husband,  who  was  a  good-natured,  though  un- 
thinking man,  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  her 
the  evils  of  the  course  she  was  pursuing;  but, 
like  all  weak  people,  she  was  pertinaciously 
attached  to  her  own  opinions,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  his  representations. 

The  friends  and  connexions  of  many  of  those 
whom  the  Princess  had  made  pariahs  in  her 
circle,  were  amongst  t'^'*  editors  of  her  hus- 
band, and  certain  of  the  bills  she  had  signed  fell 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  angry  feelings 
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towards  her.  For  some  time,  ihey  forbore,  from 
a  lingering  sentiment  of  good  will  towards  the 
Prince,  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  re- 
venging the  slights  put  upon  them  by  his  wife ; 
while  the  vain  and  heartless  woman  unthinkingly 
pursued  her  reckless  career  of  insolence  and 
extravagance,  their  patience  and  intentions  of 
forbearance  daily  diminished.  So  few  English 
came  to  Milan,  that  having  hitherto  escaped 
any  disagreeable  contact  with  them,  she  had 
now  ceased  to  think  of  her  compatriots  with 
dread,  and  imagined  that  her  despotic  empire 
at  Milan  was  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of 
their  being  able  to  shake  it. 

The  husband,  as  thoughtless  and  unprin- 
cipled as  his  wife,  had  contracted  fresh  debts, 
and  by  misrepresentations  relative  to  her  for- 
tune, had  gained  temporary  credit,  which  only 
added  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
embarrassed  previously  to  his  marriage,   and 
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which  now  were  overwhelming  him  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  principal  and  interest.  The 
trades-people  furnished  his  palazzo  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  he  required,  taking 
care  to  charge  in  proportion  to  the  risk  of  pay- 
ment,— a  system  quite  as  well  understood*  by 
that  class,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  as 
in  more  civilized  London:  and  his  numerous 
establishment,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  re- 
aving their  wages,  thought  themselves  enti- 
tled to  commit  as  much  waste  as  they  could  as 
a  set-off  against  the  sums  due  to  them, — not 
that  they  were  willing  to  forego  even  the  least 
part  of  their  claims :  on  the  contrary,  they 
loudly  and  frequently  reiterated  them  to  the 
secretary  and  major-domo  of  his  excellency 
the  Prince,  which  reiterations  only  drew  forth 
sundry  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  turnings  up 
of  the  eyes,  and  che  volete,  rum  abiamo  una 
denariy  from  these  respectable  personages,  who, 
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fuiYiDg  amassed  a  considerable   sum    hy  their 
rapacious  extortions  on  the  purse  of  their  pro- 
digal master,  were  careless  of  the  fate  of  him 
they  had  plundered.     Each  domestic  under  the 
plea  of  not  being  paid,  brought  his  i^ife  and 
children    to    the    palazzo,   where    they    fared 
sumptuously,  and  thanklessly,  at  the  expense 
of  its  improvident    master^   whose    establish- 
ment was,  by  this  means,  increased  threefold ; 
so  that  his  princely  revenues,  had    they  been 
still  at  his  command  free  and   unincumbered, 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  ruinous 
extravagance  practised  beneath  his  roof.     Not 
only  were  the  families  of  his  menials  maintained 
at  his  expense,  but  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and   the   friends  of  their  friends,   were 
every   day  feasteil    in    the  Palazzo    Romano; 
while   these   very    plunderers  who  were   thus 
ruinously  expending  thousands,  soverjly  com- 
mented on  every  new  purchase  made  by  the 
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Prince  and  Princess,  as  unpardonable  acts  of  ex- 
travagance. There  was  not  a  single  domestic  in 
their  suite  who  felt  either  respect  or  gratitude 
towards  them  ;  yet  both  were  kind  and  easy  to 
their  servants,  who  looked  on  their  culpable  in- 
dulgence without  thanks,,  while  they  resented 
even  the  appearance  of  severity  with  murmur 
and  reproaches.  Such  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  Romano^  and  the  ill-ordered  home  of 
her,  who  a  year  before,  was  mistress  of  one  of 
the  best  regulated  houses  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


And  is  it  thus  we  meet  in  a  strange  land  ? 

We,  who  were  once  the  world  unto  each  other  ? 

What,  not  a  word  of  greeting  ? 

Our  hearts  converse,  although  our  lips  are  silent  ; 

Or  why  this  deep  emotion  that  I  feel, 

Or  that  deep  blush  that  dies  thy  pallid  cheek  ? 

Thk  friends  highly  enjoyed  their  sejour  at 
Conio,  and  passed  many  an  hour  on  its  Iteautiful 
lake,  and  in  examining  its  romantic  environs. 
Often  did  they  pause  to  look  on  the  ruins  of  th^* 
Castle  of  Baradello,  whence,  in  the  year  1277, 
Sforza  had  the  barbarity  to  suspend  a  cage,  in 
which  he  imprisoned   his   conquered   foe,   the 
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celebrated  Torriani,  who,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  such  a  stormy  region,  perished 
while  gazing  on  those  beautiful  and  vast  do- 
mains, of  which  he  had  once  been  the  proud 
master.  Nor  did  they  forget,  that  in  this  lovely 
spot,  which  seems  as  if  only  formed  to  soften  the 
heart  of  man  by  displaying  the  works  of  his 
Creator  in  their  most  beautiful  aspect,  super- 
stition  and  bigotry  had  marked  their  fearful 
reign;  and  their  terrific  engine,  the  inquisi- 
tion, had  here  sacrificed  hundreds  of  victims 
to  its  vengeance. 

After  Lord  Heatheriield,  and  his  friend 
Desbrow,  had  passed  a  month  at  Como,  they 
decided  on  going  to  Milan  ;  and  the  day  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  Heatherfield  having 
letters  to  write,  Desbrow  strolled  along  by  the 
borders  of  the  beautiful  lake,  and,  tempted  by 
the  Bneness  of  the  day,  entered  a  boat,  and  was 
rowed    by  his  barcaroli   on  its  glassy   bosom. 
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The  awning  and  curtains  were  drawn,  to  exclude 
the  sun ;  and  he  amused  himself  with  a  book, 
while  he  reclined  on  the  cushions.     The  sjdasli- 
ing  of  oard  passing  close  to  his  boat  attracted 
his  attention, — ^but  how  did  it  become  rivetted 
when  he  heard  a  voice,  whose  tones  thrilled  to 
his  very  heart,  uttering  words  of  tenderness  to 
some  one !     He  partially  drew  aside  the  curtain 
and  beheld  C^ile— his  C^cile — supported  by 
the  arm  of  another,  and  that  other,  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  men  he  had  ever  seen.     He 
sank  back  on  the  sent,  almost  overcome  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions.     Rage,  jealousy,  and 
love,  strove  for  mastery  in  his  agitated  breast. 
Had  she  then  so  soon,  so  very  soon,  forgotten 
him  ? — and  could  she  wed  another  so  shortly 
after  the  death  of  her  brother?     And  yet,  that 
she  was  married,  admitted  not  of  a  doubt, — how 
otherwise  could  she  be  alone  with  the  handsome 
man  he  saw,  or  utter  the  words  of  tenderness 
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he  heard  her  address  to  him?  It  was  all  but  too 
clear,  she  was  the  wife  of  another  !  and  he  was 
miserable.  He  ordered  the  boatman  to  return 
home,  and  entered  the  house  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  emotions. 

He  sought  Heatherfield,  and  related  what  he 
had  seen,  intreating  him  to  fix  their  departure 
for  an  early  hour  of  the  morrow,  as  he  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  again  meeting  her  who  had 
never  ceased  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts.  Lord 
Heatherfield  could  offer  him  no  consolation, 
because  he  believed  that  the  presence  of  Cecile 
with  the  handsome  stranger  proved  that  siie 
was  married. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time»  did  Desbrow 
acquaint  him  with  the  dreadful  catastrophe  at 
Paris,  and  the  letter  from  the  father  of  Cecile. 
He  was  both  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  melan- 
choly tale;    and  if  he  could   not   dispel   the 
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wretchedness  of  his  friend,  he  at  least  soothed 
it  by  his  sympathy. 

They  set  off  for  Milan  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning,  happy  to  escape  the  chance  of 
another    interview    with    her,    to    whom    the 
thoughts  of  Desbrow  reverted  with  a  frequency 
and  a  bitterness  known  only  to  those,  who  hav- 
ing  tried  to  banish  one  prevalent  idea  from  the 
mind,  have  found  it  recur  still  more  pertina- 
ciously, in  spite  of  every  effort     The  similarity 
of  the  position  of  both  friends,  each  supposing 
the  object  of  his  affection  to  have  become  the 
wife    of  a   stranger,    united   them    still   more 
strongly.     Sincere  and  mutual  was  the  sympa- 
thy, abstraction,  and  melancholy  then  excited  ; 
and  neither  of  them  was  gene  by  the  presence 
of  the  other,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  con- 
geniality of  their  feelings. 

They  had  not  been  two  days  in  Milan,  when 
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they  met  the  English  minister  from  Naples,  who 
had  only  arrived  the  day  before,  on  his  route  to 
England,  and  meant  to  stop  a  few  days.  He 
requested  them  to  accompany  him  that  evening 
to  a  soirSe  given  by  the  Princess  Boromeo ;  and 
pressed  them  so  much,  that  though  little  inclined 
to  gaiety,  they  at  length  consented.  He  called 
for  them  at  the  hour  fixed ;  and,  having  pre- 
sented them  in  due  form  to  the  mistress  of  the 
Palazzo  Boromeo,  he  led  them  through  the 
superb  suite  of  apartments,  hung  with  some  of 
the  manv  chef-d^oeuvres  of  art,  wliich  render 
Italy  a  land  of  attraction  to  all  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  pictures  and  statues  with 
which  it  abounds. 

Lord  Heatherfield  stopped  in  one  of  the  rooms 
to  admire  an  exquisite  group  by  Canova,  while 
his  friend  paused  before  a  Titian,  whose  warm 
and  beautiful  colouring  delighted  him.  While 
Lord   Heatherfield   was  admiring   the   group, 
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some  person  behind  him  was  pointing  out  its 
perfections  to  another:  the  remarks  displayed 
such  a  knowledge  and  love  of  art,  that»  involun- 
tarily, he  turned  round  to  look  at  the  judicious 
critic,  and  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
Lady  Emily  Vavasour,  while  in  her  companion 
he  recognised  the  handsome  man  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  her  husband,  by  the 

waiter  at  .      Rapid    as    was    the  glance 

he  cast  at    her,    he    saw   the    colour    mount 

to  her  very  temples.  He  moved  quickly  awav, 
and  left  the  palazzo,  desiring  his  hquais  de 
place  to  inform  Mr.  Desbrow,  that  he  had  gone 
home. 

Desbrow,  wishing  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
friend  to  the  admirable  picture  he  had  been 
admiring,  was  returning  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  him,  when  he  saw  Cecile  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  same  handsome  stranger  with  whom 
he  had  seen  her  in  the  boat,  on  the  Lake  of 
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CoinO)  three  days  before.  Both  were  hurrying 
along,  while  the  stranger  was  telling  her  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice,  that  seemed  to  excite  a 
strong  interest,  by  the  effect  it  produced  on  her 
countenance.  She  did  not  see  Desbrow,  for  her 
attention  was  wholly  occupied  by  her  com- 
panion; but  he  had  narrowly  observed  her, 
brief  as  was  the  moment  allowed  him  for  obser- 
vation, and  he  remarked  that  she  was  thinner  and 
paler  tlian  in  former  days,  and  that  she  was  in 
deep  mourning.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
her,  and  too  great  a  trial  for  himself,  to  run  the 
risk  of  again  meeting  her,  so  he  hurried  from 
the  room,  and  left  the  house  a  few  minutes  after 
his  friends  whom  he  found  at  the  alberga,  in 
a  state  of  visible  agitation. 

'^  I  have  seen  her  again,"  said  Lord  Pleather- 
lield,  "  and  with  her  happy  husband."' 

"  And  I,'^  replied  Desbrow,  "  have  st-en 
Cecile  on  the  arm  of  herX  which  drove  me  awav. 
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A  fatality  seems  to  pursue  us.  Let  us  leave 
Milan  to-morrow,"  continued  Desbrow;  **for 
I  would  not  again  encounter  her,  for  the 
world.'' 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the 
friends  were  in  their  carriages,  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  persons  dearest  to  them  on  earth,  and 
little  aware  that  they  were  flying  from  happi* 
ness. 

They  proceeded  towards  Venice,  staying  a 
few  days  at  Verona  on  the  route ;  where  tliey 
admired  the  amphitheatre,  that  splendid  rem- 
nant of  a  former  age,  so  creditable  to  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  the  wonderful  state  of  preser- 
vation of  which  permits  one  to  judge  of  its 
pristine  beauty,  without  drawing  any  longer 
drafts  on  our  veneration  for  antiquity  than 
may  be  acquitted  at  sight, — a  merit  possessed 

but  by  few  similar  objects  of  interest  in  Italy. 
They    visited     the    reputed    sarcophagus    of 
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'<  Romeo  and  Juliet ;""  but  not  all  their  ro- 
mantle  feelings  and  sympathy  for  the  lovers, 
could  lead  them  to  believe,  that  the  rudely- 
formed  trough,  cut  in  stone,  without  a  single 
ornament,  exhibited  to  them  in  a  vineyard,  by 
an  old  woman,  whose  garrulity  was  enough  to 
put  sentiment  and  the  powers  of  association  to 
flight,  could  ever  have  been  the  resting-place  of 
the  gentle  Juliet  and  her  enamoured  Romeo. 

Some  less  incredulousEnglish — an  elderly  cou- 
ple, who  looked  like  a  citizen  and  his  wife — were 
viewing  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  man  observed 
aloud,  "  That  tne  poor  bodies  must  have  had 
scarcely  room  enough,  though,  to  be  sure,  they 
were  but  young  when  they  died,  and  young 
people  are  seldom  fat  i^  and  here  the  speaker 
suffered  his  eyes  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  on  a 
certain  prominent  rotundity  of  his  person,  and 
then  glanced  at  one  of  nearly  similar  dimen- 
sions appertaining  to  his  elderly  wife,  as  though 
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he  weie  debating  the  possibility  of  their  ever  re- 
posing in  the  sarcophagus  before  them.  The 
good  lady  seemed  to  understand  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,  for  she  looked  kindly  at  him, 
and  placed  her  arm  within  his,  with  a  certain 
cordiality  that  seemed  to  express  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  long  ere  they  were  consigned  to 
their  last  rest. 

*'  Little  did  we  think,  my  dear,"  said  the 
husband,  "  when  we  saw  Miss  O'Neill  play  Ju- 
liet, that  ever  we  should  be  looking  into  the 
stone  coffin  of  the  real  Juliet.  Well,  well,  you 
remember,  my  dear,  wlien  I  tried  to  stop  you 
from  crying  so  much,  by  telling  you  that  it 
was  all  an  imagination  of  Shakspeare's ;  who'd 
have  thought  of  our  coming  to  the  very  town 
where  the  real  tragedy  happened,  and  seeing 
the  very  coffin  the  lovers  were  buried  in!" 

The  old  ciceroni  observing,  with  the  acute- 
ness  of  her  profession,  that  the  elderly  couple 
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before  her  were  more  gullible  than  Heatherfield 
and  Desbrow,  directed  her  attention  chiefly  to 
them ;  and  after  some  whispering  with  their  la^ 
quaia  de  place,  an  offer  was  made  to  them,  of 
which  he  was  the  interpreter,  that  a  lock  of  Ju- 
liet's hair  might  be  had  for  a  certain  sum.  The 
offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and  the  friends 
left  the  sentimental  old  couple  exchanging  their 
piastres  for  a  mesh  of  tangled  hair,  whose 
coarse  texture  denoted  that  it  had  never  graced 
a  gentle  head,  if,  indeed,  it  had  not  owed  its 
origin  to  the  old  cicerone^s;  and  after  being 
looked  at  with  reverence,  it  was  carefully  con- 
signed to  the  bulky  pocket-book  of  the  husband, 
and  placed  next  his  passport  and  letter  of 
credit. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  effectual  mode 
of  allaying  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  af- 
fection, than  by  dwelling  on  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity, that  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  ages. 
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Since  those  stupendous  monuments  were  reared, 
over  which  time  has  passed,  scathing,  but  not  de- 
stroying, what  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
moral  and  physical  world  !  And  we,  who  stand 
gazing  on  them,  creatures  of  a  day,  are  fated 
to  pass  away  as  thousands  and  thousands  have 
passed,  who  have  stood  admiring  them  as  we 
do  now.  How  trifling — how  transitory  appear 
our  griefs,  when  we  reflect  on  ourselves  as 
only  composing  an  almost  imperceptible  portion 
of  the  myriads  of  shadows  that  are  rapidly 
flitting  away. 

This  thought  occurred  to  both  the  friends 
when  they  again  visited  the  amphitheatre  by 
moonlight,  and  their  melancholy  became  sof- 
tened, if  not  subdued,  by  the  reflection. 

"  How  many  men,  remarkable  for  their 
learning  and  talents,  have  stood  where  we  now 
stand,^  said  Heatherfield,  breaking  the  silence 
which    both,  occupied   with    their   meditations. 
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had  preserved  for  the  last  hour;  "  how  rich  in 
names  is  Verona — Catullus,  Nepos,  Vitruvius  ! 
What  associations  in  poetry,  history,  and  ar- 
chitecture. And  when  the  cloud  that  over- 
shadowed the  dark  ages  had  passed  away,  Ve- 
rona again  produced  her  great  men  to  regene- 
rate literature — Guarini,  Calderini,  Valla,  Poli- 
tian,  Scaliger,  father  and  son,  Pauvisines, 
Fracastorius,  and  a  host  of  others.  Well  do 
such  names  accord  with  the  monument  before 
us,  and  how  widely  does  their  beneficent  in- 
fluence extend !  How  far  may  the  minds  of 
the  revivers  of  letters  have  been  influenced  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  splendid  wrecks  of 
antiquity  which  their  native  city  boasts  !  For 
when  we  regard  objects  that  appeal  to  us  so 
forcibly  from  the  past,  is  it  not  natural  to  wish 
to  leave  behind  us  works  which  may  bequeath 
our  names  to  posterity,  and  associate  them  with 
the  memory  of  those  scenes  dear  to  us  in  life  ? 
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Scaliger,  the  father,  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  most  interesting  character,"  ccHitinued 
Heatherfield,  musingly ;  '^  a  youth  passed  in 
camps,  and  a  maturity  in  study,  seems  such  a 
philosophical  transition.'*^ 

"  Yes,^  replied  Desbrow,  "  I  admit  that  one 
reflects  with  complacency  on  his  life;  but 
how  can  you  reconcile  his  petulant  attack  on 
Erasmus,  with  the  equanimity  which  a  prac- 
titioner in  medicine,  and  an  expounder  of  divi- 
nity, ought  to  possess  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  said  Heatherfield,  "  it  is  but  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  fallibility  of  poor  human  na- 
ture ;  proofs  from  which  so  few  of  the  wisest 
or  best  have  been  exempt." 

'*  It  is  this  perfect  freedom  from  all  the 
alloys  of  genius  that  makes  me  turn  with  such 
delight  to  our  own  Scott,"  said  Desbrow; 
"  there  is  a  mighty  mind,  unsullied  by  a  single 
example  of  envy,  hatred,  or  jealousy.     Placed 
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on  an  eminence,  to  which  all  eyes  are  directed, 
even  the  Argus  optics  of  envy  can  discover  no 
blemish  in  him.  Unspoilt  by  praise,  and  un- 
scathed by  censure,  his  is  indeed  a  brilliant  ca^ 
reer,  and  the  admiration  accorded  to  the  author 
seems  but  to  increase  the  affection  felt  towards 
the  man.  But  then  Scott^s  nature  has  never  been 
tried  by  censure,  that  corrosive  add  which  has 
turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness  of  so  many, 
into  gall.  When  he  commenced  his  literary 
career,  critics  were  more  disposed  to  give  praise 
for  the  merit  a  work  displayed,  than  to  search 
with  hypercritical  acumen  for  its  blemishes. 
His  early  fame  came  to  him  gradually-^it  was 
a  stream,  each  year  becoming  more  vigorous, 
to  which  all  accustomed  themselves,  and  not  a 
flood  that  astonished  and  alarmed  the  vanity 
of  competitors,  by  threatening  to  ingulph  them. 
What  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
did  he  evince,  when  for  years  he  concealed  that 
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he  was  the  aathor  of  the  Waveiiey  novels.' 
The  praise  so  umTCTsally,  so  justly  bestowed 
oo  diese  admirable  works,  could  not  have 
fafled  to  have  raised  up  a  host  of  jealous 
foes  against  an  avowed  author,  however  fault- 
less his  life,  and  however  brilliant  his  ge- 
nius. But  Soott  fought  for  and  woo  the  high 
guerdon  of  renown,  as  did  the  heroes  of  chi- 
vahy,  with  their  visors  down,  and  the  victory 
was  proclaimed  before  the  victor  was  known."" 

^^  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  authors 
would  do  well  to  preserve  the  incognito,"  said 
Heatherfield. 

'*'  I  think  they  would  do  wisely,"  replied 
Desbrow,  <^  for  then  their  works  would  be  rt^ 
without  those  feelings  of  prejudice,  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  uncharitableness.  which  influence  but 
too  great  a  portion  of  their  readers  when  pe- 
rusing successful  works.  The  real  or  imagined 
faults  of  auttiors,  as  men,  would  not  be  mixed 
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up  with  the  criticisms  on  their  works ;  and  who 
can  say  how  far  the  criticisms  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  critic's  total  ignorance  of  the 
author.  Writers,  by  preserving  the  incognito 
until  the  reputations  of  their  works  were  per- 
fectly established,  would  enjoy  all  the  gratifi- 
cation of  authorship,  without  its  concomitant 
annoyances,  and  fame  would  at  last  find  them 
un wounded  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  envy, 
that  never  fail  to  be  aimed  at  him  who,  un- 
masked, enters  the  lists  to  fight  for  it." 

'•  How  difierent  was  the  fate  of  Byron,*"  said 
Heatherfield,  **  who  was  never  permitted  to 
bathe  his  fevered  lips  in  the  intoxicating  cup 
of  praise,  without  finding  the  wormwood  bitter- 
ness of  censure  steeped  so  strongly  in  it,  that 
he  turned  disgusted  from  the  draught  for 
which  his  soul  panted.  Scott  is  a  beneficent 
genius,  instructing  and  ameliorating,  while  he 
amuses;  but  Byron  showed  mankind  only  the 
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depths  and  miseries  of  their  nature,  without 
pointing  out  one  bright  vista  of  consolation, 
and  left  them  more  wretched,  and,  alas !  oftentf 
more  wicked,  than  when  he  found  them.  I 
never  read  one  of  those  biting  satires  which 
poor  Byron  loved  to  introduce  even  in  the 
most  impassioned  of  his  poems,  without  think- 
ing of  a  passage  I  met  with  in  a  French 
writer — '  Ah  I  plaignez-moi.  Je  fronde  mes 
semblables,  je  ris  de  leurs  malheurs ;  c'est  une 
satire  d^amertume  et  un  rire  de  grincement  de 
dents ;  et  cette  arme  avec  laquelle  je  les  frappe, 
je  la  retire  de  ma  propre  blessure." 

'^  Byron,  one  of  the  giants  of  literature,  ha^ 
now  passed  away,"  said  Desbrow,  '*  while  the 
innumerable  pygmies  of  it  are  spared,  as  the 
blast  that  bows  the  majestic  oak,  the  pride  of 
the  forest,  to  the  earth,  passes  harmlessly 
over  the  dwarf  shrubs  at  its  base/* 

"  Yes,''  replied  Heatherfield ;  "  Byron  and 
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Scott  may  be  said  to  be  giants  in  literature, 
and  their  works  will  remain  to  astonish  poste- 
rity, as  do  now  the  fossil  remains  of  colossal 
animals  whose  species  is  extinct;  and  which 
conve)ring  such  impressions  of  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  the  period  to  which  they  be- 
longed, make  us  sensible  of  the  degeneration 
of  the  present.  Should  the  works  of  the  pyg- 
mies pass  down  to  posterity,  they  will  ex- 
cite the  same  feeling  that  we  indulge  on  dis- 
covering shells  and  other  light  productions, 
beneath  the  surface  of  high  mountains;  we 
value  them  not,  but,  as  on  seeing  the  fly  in 
amber,  wonder  how  they  got  there;  so  will 
posterity  conclude,  that  the  works,  like  the 
shells,  were  preserved  by  their  lightness,  which 
allowed  them  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time 
unharmed." 

*  Byron  was,  and  Scott  is,  so  much  a  part 
of  our  age,""  said  Desbrow,  **  that  it  is  difiicult 
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to  believe  that  one  has  indeed  passed  away; 
and  even  this  feeling  is  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  genius.  The  scenes  with  which  both  are 
identified  will  be  sacred,  and  holy  spots  for 
ages  to  come ;  and  many  a  worshipper  of  their 
genius  will  make  pilgrimages  to  them.  Who 
can  say  that  a  presentiment  of  this  may  not 
have  often  soothed  the  angry  feelings  of  Byron, 
when  writhing  under  those  censures,  which  he 
loved  to  call  down  on  his  own  head,  but  had 
not  fortitude  to  support  ?  As  to  Scott,  he  has 
no  need  to  look  for  consolation  from  posthu- 
mous fame — the  whole  of  Europe  are  his  ad- 
mirers, and  his  admirers  could  not  fail  to  be 
his  friends,  such  are  the  effects  his  writings 
produce.  Rare  and  happy  are  the  author> 
who,  while  captivating  the  admiration  of  their 
readers,  excite  also  their  esteem  and  good-wilK 
and  this  happiness  Scott  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent  degree.'*' 
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^^  Yet  we  have  still  some  authors,  who  prove 
that  we  are  not  degenerating,^  said  Heatherfield, 
*^  and  I  could  name  writers  in  whose  works  I 
can  point  out  passages  so  deeply  imbued  with 
all  that  is  finest  in  ethics,  and  most  admirable 
in  feeling,  that  the  cynical  censors  who  would 
deny  their  excellence,  must  be  content  to  pass 
for  obtuse  and  incapable  critics.  Had  the 
works  of  the  writers  I  refer  to  come  before  the 
public  without  the  names  of  the  authors,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  praise  bestowed 
on  them  would  have  bero  less  chary,  and  the 
censures  more  sparing.  The  politics,  the 
habits,  the  peculiarities  of  the  authors,  could 
then  have  no  influence  on  the  judgments  formed 
of  their  works,  and  living  writers  might  enjoy 
some  portion  of  that  well-earned  fame,  that  is 
rarely  accorded  them  until  death  has  removed 
them  from  the  contest" 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ft 


En  songeant  qu*il  faut  roublier. 
Elle  s'en  sourient.' 


ft 


LoED  Vavasour  and  his  party  had  remained 
a  few  weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  then  crossed 
the  Alps.  Anxious  to  see  the  Lake  of  Cooio 
before  the  season  was  more  advanced,  they 
proceeded  there,  little  doubting  that  they  were 
retracing  the  steps  of  two  persons  so  interested 
in,  and  so  interesting  to,  at  least  two  indivi- 
duals of  their  party.  They  had  arrived  at 
Como  a  week  before  Desbrow  had  seen  Cecile 
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and  her  brother  on  the  lake,  but  by  some 
chance  none  of  the  parties  had  met.  On  that 
day.  Lady  Emily,  feeling  fatigued  from  a  long 
ramble  the  previous  one,  had  remained  within 
doors,  while  the  brother  and  sister  went  on 
the  water.  Cecile  was  replying  to  some  affec- 
tionate address  of  Auguste,  when  her  voice 
struck  on  the  ear  of  Desbrow,  and  the  grateful 
tenderness  of  the  few  words  he  had  heard,  con- 
firmed him  in  the  erroneous  conclusion  he  had 
drawn  from  seeing  her  t6te-i-t6te  with  the 
handsome  stranger. 

After  staying  three  days  at  Como,  the  Vava- 
sours and  Bethunes  arrived  at  Milan ;  and  the 
day  of  their  arrival,  having  met  the  Marquesa 
Ferona,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  Lady 
Vavasour  in  England,  she  so  pressingly  solicited 
them  to  accompany  her  to  the  Princess  Bo- 
romeo^s  reception  that  evening,  urging  as  an 
inducement  the  opportunity  it  would  give  them 

l2 
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of  seeing  the  best  private  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues  in  Milan  illuminated,  that  they  con- 
sented to  go;  and  thus,  were  Lady  Emily  and 
Lord  Heatherfield  thrown  into  each  other's 
way. 

The  agitation  produced  on  Lady  Emily,  by 
the  momentary  interview,  had  caused  her  to 
faint;  and  Auguste  de  Bethunc,  having  placed 
her  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  had  gone  in 
search  of  Cecile,  who  was  in  another  apart- 
ment with  Lord  Vavasour;  and  was  leading 
her  to  her  friend,  when  they  were  seen  by 
Desbrow.  Neither  Heatherfield  nor  Desbrow 
was  observed  by  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and 
the  sudden  faintness  of  Lady  Emily  was  attri- 
buted to  the  heat  of  the  rooms.  When  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  move,  she  was 
leaving  the  apartment,  supported  by  her  anxi- 
ous parents,  when  they  encountered  a  group  of 
ladies,  in  the  midst  of  whom,  to  their  unspeak- 
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able  surprise  and  annoyance,  they  recognised 
the  ci-devant  Lady  Walmer.  Her  confusion 
and  embarrassment  at  the  rencontre,  which 
not  all  her  practised  art  could  conceal,  was 
apparent  to  all  around  her;  and  the  marked 
avoidance  of  her,  by  the  English  group,  was 
equally  visible  to  her  companions. 

Lady  Emily,  judging  that  the  presence  of 
Lord  Heatherfield  and  Lady  Walmer  in  the 
same  assembly,  was  a  positive  proof  of  their 
marriage,  of  which  event  she  had  hitherto  al- 
lowed herself  to  doubt,  now  shrank  before  the 
conviction ;  and  retired  from  the  Palazza  Bo- 
romeo  with  much  more  bitter  feelings  than 
when  she  had  entered  it.  That  the  husband  of 
another  should  thus  have  power  to  agitate 
and  distress  her,  was  most  humiliating  to  her 
delicate  and  pure  mind,  and  she  determined 
that,  however  much  the  effort  might  cost  her, 
he  should  be  thought  of  no  more,  save  as  the 
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husbund  of  another.  The  resolution  was  right, 
and  praiseworthy,  and  if  not  always  sustained, 
the  fault  lay  not  in  the  purity  of  her  intentions. 

If  there  be  a  situation  more  painful  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  a  young  and  innocent  girl, 
who  having  so  long  indulged  an  attachment, 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  her  parents,  that  it 
has  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  her  very  being, 
suddenly  discovers  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
her  to  subdue  it.  She  has  bestowed  her  heart, 
ere  she  had  learned  to  question  the  truth  of 
him,  on  whom  the  gift  was  conferred ;  and 
when  untoward  circumstances  arise  to  separate 
them,  her  health  and  peace  but  too  often  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  struggle  which  reason  and 
virtue  oppose  to  affection. 

Emily,  however,  did  not  abandon  lierself  to 
the  indulgence  of  unavailing  grief,  but  the 
arrow  of  disappointed  love  had  sunk  deep 
in  her  heart,  and  though  her  efforts  to  conceal 
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her  sufTerings  from  those  around  her,  were 
in  part  successful,  they  brought  not  consolation 
to  her  wounded  spirit.  Often  did  the  agitated, 
and  reproachful  glance  of  Lord  Heatherfield,  as 
she  had  last  seen  him,  recur  to  her  memory. 
Had  he  a  right  to  look  reproachful  ?  he,  who 
had  steeped  her  days  in  grief,  and  clouded  tlie 
future.  And  yet»  that  eloquent  look,  it  seemed 
to  express  that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  and  it  returned  again  and  again,  to 
disturb  her  peace.  She  determined  to  propose 
to  her  parents,  to  make  no  longer  sojourn  at 
Milan  ;  for  she  dreaded  meeting  him  and  his 
wife,  whose  splendid  attire  and  flushed  cheeks 
contrasted  so  forcibly  with  his  sombre  habit, 
and  pale  countenance.  No;  she  would  think 
of  him  no  more ;  and  yet,  in  a  short  time,  in 
spite  of  every  effbrt,  lier  thoughts  again  reverted 
to  him. 

Lord  and  Lady  Vavasour  had  consulted  to- 
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gether  on  their  return  from  the  Palazza  Bo- 
romeo,  and  had  agreed  that  the  sudden  indisposi- 
tion  of  their  daughter  must  have  proceeded  from 
meeting  the  cLdevani  Lady  Walmer,  and  that 
therefore,  the  sooner  they  left  her  vicinity  the 
better.  They  proposed  lea\'ing  Milan  the  next 
day,  to  which  Emily  cheerfully  assenting,  the 
whole  party  were  in  their  travelling  carriages 
at  an  early  hour,  and  only  a  short  time  after  the 
friends,  who  had  set  out  on  the  same  route, 
little  conscious  who  were  following  them. 

"  Did  you  not  observe  the  courage  and  im- 
pudence of  that  woman  P'"  asked  I^y  Vavasour 
of  her  husband,  when  referring  to  their  inter- 
view with  Lady  Walmer ;  **  my  maid  saw  Lord 
Heatherfield  walking  in  the  street  near  our 
hotel,  the  evening  we  arrived,  and  said  he  was 
J(K3king  pale  and  thin  ;  no  wonder, — for  I  dare 
say,  that,  long  before  this,  he  has  had  cause  to 
repent  the  marriage  he  has  made." 
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« 


Why,  as  you  ask  me,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lord  Vavasour,  ^^  I  must  say,  that  I  thought  I 
never  saw  a  woman  look  more  embarrassed  than 
did  Lady  Walmer,  when  we  met  her.  It  was 
evident  to  me,  that  she  was  not  at  all  prepared 
for  the  meeting ;  and,  bad  as  her  conduct  has 
been,  I  could  not  help  pitying  her,  when  I  saw 
her  agitation,  and  the  astonished  looks  of  her 
companions." 

"  I  really  lose  patience  with  you,  I^ord  Vava- 
sour,'*' said  his  wife,  ^^  this  is  always  the  way 
with  you  men  ;  let  a  woman  only  be  hand- 
some, and  you  are  all  ready  to  pity  her,  what- 
soever her  transgressions  may  have  been.  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  pity  such  a 
person ;  and  I  wonder  at  her  impudence,  in 
going  into  society,  where  she  must  continually 
meet  people  with  whom  she  was  acquainted 
before  she  compromised  her  honour ;  and  who, 
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of  course,  could  not  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  her.*^ 

'*  Well,  well,  my  dear,  let  us  not  dispute  this 
point,**  said  the  good-natured  Lord  Vavasour, 
"  for  if  you  reflect  on  her  position,  you  raust 
admit  that  it  is  one  to  excite  pity,  and  the 
more,  because  she  has  been  so  blameable.*" 

'*  Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  argument  ?"** 
replied  the  angry  lady.  "  So  then,  the  more 
blameable  a  woman  has  been,  according  to  your 
liberal  principles,  the  more  she  is  to  be  pitied." 

"  Decidedly ,***  said  Lord  Vavasour ;  "  an 
innocent  woman  is  consoled  for  the  injustice 
of  censures,  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence, 
of  which  nothing  can  deprive  her ;  but  she  who 
feels  that  she  merits  the  severity  of  the  world, 
has  a  still  more  severe  monitor  within  her  own 
breast,  whose  reproaches  are  too  bitter,  not  to 
entitle  her  to  the  pity  of  all  who  reflect  on  her 
position.*' 
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'^  I  see  it^s  of  no  use  arguing  with  you,"  said 
Lady  Vavasour;  ^^  but  you  never  can  persuade 
me  that  a  woman  who  has  behaved  ill,  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  commiseration.  Whatever  her  troubles 
may  be,  she  has  richly  deserved  them ;  and  I  am 
for  visiting  her  sins  with  the  most  unmitigated 
severity,  as  a  punishment  to  her,  and  a  warning 
to  others." 

^^  Would  you  not  increase  the  punishment 
where  the  delinquent  was  more  than  usually 
handsome  ?'**  asked  Lord  Vavasour,  with  a  most 
provoking  look  of  irony. 

**  No,"  replied  his  angry  wife,  offended  by 
the  implied  sarcasm,  ''  I  would  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  handsome  and  the  ugly ;  I 
would  leave  that  injustice  to  your  sex,  who  al- 
ways are  ready  to  forget  the  enormity  of 
the  offence,  in  the  beauty  of  the  offender ;  and 
had  I  my  way,  I  would  remain  a  day  or  two  at 
Milan,  purposely  to  expose  this  shameless  wo- 
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man  ;  for  if  I  only  told  her  history  to  the  Mar- 
quesa  Ferona,  she  would  soon  find  herself  chassee 
from  society.'* 

'^  Is  it  possible,^  asked  Lord  Vavasour, 
'*  that  you  oould  be  so  mischieYous — so  unfe- 
minine  ?  But  no^  I  will  not  believe  it ;  I  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  you/' 

And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room,  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  for  their  departure, 
wondering  at  the  extent  of  hostility  which  pru- 
dery will  occasion  a  woman,  not  naturally 
malicious,  to  entertain  towards  those  of  her 
own  sex,  who,  having  forfeited  her  esteem  and 
respect,  ought  even,  while  avoided,  to  become 
objects  of  her  pity. 

Lady  Emily  disclosed  to  Cecile  alone,  her 
momentary  interview  with  Lord  Heatherfield, 
and  the  effect  it  had  produced  on  her  feelings. 
"  You  can  no  longer  doubt  that  he  is  married,'" 
said  she ;  ^^  now  that  I  saw  them  in  the  same 
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room.  They  would  not— could  not,  in  common 
decency,  meet  in  such  an  assembly  in  any  other 
character  than  as  man  and  wife ;  and  yet,  weak 
as  I  was,  I  doubted  their  marriage,  even 
after  Lord  Scamper  had  announced  it  at 
Paris." 

^^  And  it  was  natural  that  you  should  doubt 
it,  my  beloved  friend,^  replied  C^cile,  "  when 
only  so  short  a  time  before,  the  letter,  the  last  I 
ever  received  from  Mr.  Desbrow,  informed 
me  that  his  friend  had  entirely  broken  off  with 
Lady  Walmer,  and  was  more  attached  to  you 
than  ever.  A  mystery  seems  attached  to  both 
our  fates ;  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  you 
saw  them  in  the  same  room,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  they  are  married.*" 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Emily,  "  you  do  not 
— cannot  think  so  very  ill  of  him,  as  to  believe 
that  he  is  living  with  Lady  Walmer  without 
giving  her   the  right  to  his  name^  or  that  he 
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would  present  to  society,  a  person  as  his  wife 
who  had  no  right  to  that  title  !" 

"  No,  certainly  !"*  replied  Cecile ;  *'  but  we 
do  not  know  that  he  presented  her ;  he  may, 
like  us,  have  found  himself  in  her  society  by 
chance.  In  short,  my  dear  Emily,  I  have  heard 
so  much  good  of  him,  from  one  whose  opinion  I 
had  learned  to  value,  that  I  cannot  quite  con- 
demn him  without  more  positive  proofs.  Look 
at  my  own  situation :  appearances  are  surely 
very  strong  against  Mr.  Desbrow ;  and  yet  I 
have  never  believed  that  he  is  capable  of  de- 
ception :  I  should  cease  to  feel  for  him  as  I 
do — **"  and  a  deep  blush  followed  the  avowal — 
"  if  I  thought  ill  of  him  ;  but,  in  defiance  of 
his  inexplicable  silence, — nay,  perhaps  of  my 
own  reason, — I  continue  to  have  an  unshaken 
faith  in  him." 

There  was  something  ?o  consolatory  to  Emily 
in  the  confidence  that  Cecile  expressed,  that  it 
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soothed  her  mind ;  and  she  retired  to  her  pillow, 
with  a  less  saddened  spirit  than  she  had  possessed 
for  many  a  previous  night.  Happy  period  of  life 
when  hope  can  so  quickly  replace  the  sombre 
visions  of  despair,  and  the  youthful  mind  turns 
from  the  dark  realities  of  the  present  to  the 
brighter  future,  which  only  experience  teaches 
us  to  doubt,  by  having  made  us  feel  the  fallacy 
of  its  promises ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Partout  nous  rendons  hommage^  par  iios  troubles 
et  par  nos  remords  secrets^  h  la  saintetc  de  cetie  vertu 
que  nous  violons ;  partout  un  fonds  d'ennui  et  de 
tristesse,  inseparable  du  crime^  nous  fait  sentir  que 
Tordre  et  Pinnocence  sont  le  seul  bonheur  qui  nous 
etait  destine  sur  la  terre.  Nous  avons  beau  fairc 
montrer  une  vaine  intrepidite,  la  conscience  crimi- 
iielle  se  trahit  toujours  ellc-meme. 


The  Prince  and  Princess  Romano  pursued  their 
thoughtless  career  of  extravagance  and  folly, 
each  day  plunging  tlien)  deeper  into  debt,  and 
all  the  humiliations  attending  it.  The  uncle 
of  the  Prince  died  at  this  period,  leaving  his 
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fortune  to  his  nephew,  on  the  condition  of  his 
taking  the  title  of  Prince  Cesarini; — a  condi- 
tion readily  complied  with.  And  now  the 
Princess  believed  that  there  was  an  end  to  all 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  her  husband, 
and,  consequently,  to  her  own  liability  for  the 
sums  for  which  she  had  given  her  signature. 
She  little  knew  that  the  princely  inheritance  of 
the  uncle  was  already  dissipated  by  past  obits 
to  all  its  amount,  leaving  nothing  to  its  ruined 
inheritor,  but  the  satisfaction  of  freeing  himself 
from  the  power  of  some  of  the  wily  gamesters 
and  usurers,  who  had  made  him  their  prey. 
He  had  not  courage  to  tell  her  his  real  posi- 
tion ;  for,  independent  of  the  humiliation  at- 
tending such  an  avowal,  he  had  seen  enough  of 
her  temper  and  selfishness  to  cause  him  to 
tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  the  ebullition  of 
both,  which  such  a  declaration  must  draw  down 
on  him,  and — though  not  dreading  the  ruin 
that  awaited  him,  or  if  he  dreaded  it,  silencing 
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reflection  in  the  round  of  pleasures  in  which  he 
passed  his  existence — he  shrank  before  the 
thought  of  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  reproaches 
with  which  the  princess  would  not  fail  to  over- 
whelm him,  on  discovering  the  deception  he  had 
practised  on  her. 

The  indifference  she  had  felt  for  him  on 
their  marriage,  had  been  followed  by  contempt 
and  dislike,  on  detecting  that  he  bad  souglit 
her  for  her  reputed  wealth,  and  not  from  affec- 
tion :  her  vanity  had  never  pardoned  this  mor- 
tifying discovery  ;  and  she  took  so  little  pains 
to  conceal  her  sentiments,  that  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  his  home,  and  still  more  so  with 
her,  whom  conscience  told  him  he  had  irreparably 
injured. 

The  Princess  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  the 
inattention  of  her  husband,  and  in  resenting  it 
with  violence.  Her  reproaches  drove  him  still 
more  frequently  abroad,  and  he  formed  an  at- 
tachment— if  so,  such  disgraceful  liaisons  can  be 
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called — with  a  dansetise  lately  arrived  from 
Florence,  to  whom  he  publicly  offered  his  at- 
tentions. 

The  Princess  had  made  too  many  enemies 
at  Milan,  to  be  left  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
conduct  of  her  unprincipled  husband.  Anony- 
mous letters  poured  in  on  her,  couched  in  terms 
tlie  most  calculated  to  wound  and  mortify  her, 
and  while  writhing  in  agony  under  the  humilia- 
tions she  was  forced  to  endure,  she  found  herself 
without  a  single  friend  to  whom  she  could  turn 
for  consolation.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  she 
met  Lady  Vavasour  and  her  daughter  at  the 
Palazzo  Boromeo ;  and  their  marked  avoidance, 
coupled  with  the  confusion  which  the  rencontre 
excited  in  her,  awakened  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  her  enemies,  highly  derogatory  to  her  honour 
— suspicions  which  they  were  most  active  in  en- 
deavouring to  justify.  The  Princess  Barberini, 
with  whom  the  Princess  Romano  had  quarrelled, 
was  appealed  to  by  the  enemies  of  this  lady ; 
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exaggerated  statements  of  the  looks  and  manner 
of  the  noble  English  family  towards  their  com- 
patriot were  made  to  her ;  and  all  this  brought 
to  her  recollection  the  extraordinary  coldness  of 
tlie  minister  at  Florence,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  as  extraordinary  rudeness  of 
all  the  English  whom  they  chanced  to  meet 
there. 

Something  very  dreadful  must  be  attached 
to  the  Princess,  and  they  must  find  it  out. 
Inquiries  were  made  at  every  side — letters  were 
written — and,  en  attendant^  it  was  determined 
tliat  she  should  be  deposed  from  her  usurped 
sovereignty  over  the  society  at  Milan,  and  that 
those  she  had  excluded  from  it  should  be  re- 
ceived again.  The  few  ladies  who  had  acted 
with  her,  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation, 
now  disclaimed  the  part  they  had  taken,  and 
threw  all  the  blame  and  odium  on  her,  so  that 
she  found  herself  slighted  abroad  and  neglected 
at   home;    tortured  by  feelings    of    wounded 
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pride  and  vanity,  that  preyed  upon  her  heart, 
and  bereft  of  the  last  consolation  of  the  wretch- 
ed— an  approving  conscience. 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  this  un- 
happy woman  began  to  reflect  on  her  past  life, 
and  the  misconduct  that  led  to  her  present 
misery.  Conscience,  though  it  may  be  silenced 
for  awhile,  makes  itself  heard  at  length,  and  bit- 
terly did  it  now  avenge  her  former  neglect  of 
its  dictates.  In  vain  did  she  endeavour  to  fly 
from  the  reflections  that  pursued  her  :  the  soli- 
tude in  which  she  found  herself  gave  her  time 
to  think,  even  to  madness ;  biit^  alas !  she 
had  yet  to  learn  to  submit  with  meekness  to  the 
punishment  she  had  drawn  on  herself.  She 
was  more  disposed  to  oppose,  than  to  bend  to 
the  chastisement ;  and  the  angry  feelings  she 
gave  way  to,  served  but  to  aggravate  her  suf- 
ferings. 

To  her  brother  she  turned  for  that  consola- 
tion and  protection,  which  seemed  denied  to  her 
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on  every  other  side ;  but  here  again  ]!9ride  met 
her,  armed  with  its  stings.  How  could  she 
address  him,  on  whom  ^e  had  brought  dis- 
honour,  and  whose  life  had  been  exposed  to 
avenge  it?  how  ask  him  to  countenance  and 
protect  a  sister,  who  had  thrown  away  all  the 
advantages  of  a  brilliant  station,  and  a  large 
fortune,  and  made  herself  an  outcast  from  her 
country  and  society  ?  No,  she  would  not — 
could  not — write  to  him  ;  she  would  suffer  all — 
every  thing,  sooner  than  this  humiliation. 

At  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  an  English  lady  ar- 
rived at  Milan,  whose  character  some  few  years 
before  had  caused  her  exclusion  from  societv. 
The  Princess,  as  Lady  Walmer,  had  been  amongst 
those  who  had  the  most  severely  censured  the  lady 
in  question,  and  set  the  example  of  refusing  to 
receive  her.  This  conduct  had  never  been  for- 
gotten or  forgiven ;  and  when  the  lady  found 
herself  again  in  the  same  place  with  her  former 
enemy,  she  concluded  that  she  must  either  expose 
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the  character  of  the  ci-devant  Lady  Walmer, 
and  so  chase  her  from  society,  or  be  herself 
excluded  by  the  influence  of  that  lady.  She 
hesitated  not  to  take  her  measures  accordingly, 
and  the  curiosity  excited  by  malevolence,  was 
amply  satisfied  by  the  disclosures  which  inte- 
rested malice  was  not  sIqw  to  make.  The  simple 
truth,  if  adhered  to,  might  not  have  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  narrator,  because  lapses 
from  conjugal  fidelity  are  unhappily  not  crimes 
unknown  or  unpardonable  in  Italy ;  but  when 
to  it  were  added  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  disgraceful  esclandre  of  a  public  elopement, 
and  the  death  of  the  deserted  husband,  stated  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
wife,  the  utmost  indignation  was  excited.  Her 
subsequent  desertion  of  her  lover,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  sort  o{  preuw  chevalier^  pining  in  de- 
spair ot  the  inconstancy  of  the  woman  for  whom 
he  was  said  to  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
was  considered  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt,  but 
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when  to  these  representations  was  joined, 
the  assertion  that  the  Princess  was  guilty  of 
deception  in  passing  herself  off  for  a  person 
of  great  wealth,  slie  being  possessed  of  but  a 
comparatively  small  fortune,— it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  found  herself  deserted  by  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  floc|^ed  round  her,  and  to 
the  greater  part  of  whom  her  husband  stood 
indebted. 

The  Prince  was  looked  upon  by  his  com- 
patriots as  an  injured  man,  a  victim  to  the  in- 
sidious arts  of  a  designing  adventuress ;  he  was 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  as  they  said  ;  but  for  her, 
no  punishment  could  be  too  severe. 

When  the  Princess  Romano  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Lady  Montressor  at  Milan,  and  her  in- 
tention of  establishing  herself  there,  she  felt 
that  her  own  reign  was  ended ;  for  well  she 
knew  the  tactics  of  her  enemy,  and  the  effects 
they  could  not  fail  to  produce.  Lady  Mon- 
tressor was  supported  by  two  infallible  pass- 
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ports  to  foreign  society,  a  husband^s  protection, 
and  a  large  fortune,  and  therefore  a  contest 
with  her,  under  present  circumstances,  would 
be  too  unequal,  to  leave  the  most  remote  pros- 
pect of  success  to  her  countrywoman,  who  de- 
termined, therefore,  not  to  risk  a  battle ;  but, 
if  she  must  fall,  to  fall,  like  Caesar,  with  decent 
dignity. 

Illness,  that  excuse  so  often  had  recourse  to 
when  a  retreat  from  society  becomes  necessary, 
was  now  alleged  as  the  reason  that  the  Princess 
Romano  no  longer  appeared  at  the  brilliant  re- 
unions, where  she  had  hitherto  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments.  Nor  was  the  excuse 
without  foundation  ;  for  her  health  had  suffered 
severely  within  the  last  few  weeks,  from  the  va- 
rious painful  emotions  that  had  passed  through 
her  mind.  Left  to  the  uninterrupted  solitude 
of  her  own  house,  the  total  inattention  of  the 
Prince,  was  now  more  forcibly  felt.     The  re- 
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collection  of  the  fioothing  kindness  of  the  hus- 
band she  had  wronged  and  slighted,  was  brought 
back  to  her  mind,  by  the  contrast  offered  to  it 
by  him  for  whom  she  had  made  pecuniary  sa- 
crifices, to  the  amount  of  all  her  fortune.  The 
quiet  evenings  in  her  boudoir,  when  some  trifling 
indisposition  having  cpnfined  her  to  the  house, 
Lord  Walmer  gave  up  his  engagements  and  his 
club  to  sit  chatting  with  her  by  the  fireside,  were 
now  remembered.  The  thousand  little  acts  of 
good-natured  attention;  the  flowers  and  new 
novels  brought  by  him,  to  enliven  a  solitude, 
that  could  hardly  be  so  called,  from  the  select 
friends  continually  dropping  in  to  share  it — all, 
all  now  recurred  to  her  memory  with  acute  but 
vain  regret,  as  she  looked  at  the  splendid,  but 
deserted  salons  around  her,  whence  magnifi- 
cence  had  banished  comfort,  and  where  all  the 
decorations  denoted  they  were  prepared  for  bril- 
liant society,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
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mestic  happiness.  They  were  as  a  theatre, 
fitted  up  for  splendid  representations,  where  the 
actors  and  actresses  were  required  to  put  on 
their  richest  robes  to  play  their  different  parts, 
but  the  exhibition  finished,  and  the  audience 
and  actors  retired,  how  dreary,  how  chilling 
became  this  gilded  desert !  Home — that  bless- 
ed English  word,  that  sends  a  thousand  fond 
recollections  thrilling  through  the  heart — 
where  was  she  now  to  find  it  ?  Not  in  the 
lofty  chambers,  whose  gilded  ceilings  spoke  only 
of  luxury  and  state,  whose  walls,  lined  with  the 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  masters  of  painting, 
seemed  to  mock  her  gloom.  Not  in  galleries, 
where  the  most  exquisite  chef  d*ceuvres  of 
sculpture,  reflected  in  vast  mirrors,  seemed 
starting  into  life,  but  with  all  the  cold  obduracy 
of  death.  No,  she  could  find  here  no  homCy 
and  her  dazzled  eyes  and  wearied  spirits  turned 
from  the  splendour  around  her,  while  she  sighed 
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ness  to  her  already  deeply  wounded  feelings. 
She  wept  in  uncontrollable  anguish  ;  pride  and 
vanity,  the  two  ruling  passions  of  her  weak 
mind  were  bruised,  but  not  subdued  ;  and  every 
blow  aimed  at  them,  caused  them  to  bleed 
afresh. 

Now  was  it  that  her  soul  yearned  for  some 
friend  to  speak  comfort  to  her«  but  yearned  in 
vain.  She  was  alone,  and  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  she  had  been  too  much  envied  to  be  able 
to  excite  the  milder  feeling  of  pity,  and  that 
grief  for  her  wrongs  which  sympathy  might 
have  lightened,  eat  into  her  very  soul,  as  came 
the  bitter  reflection,  that  no  one  cared  for— no 
one  felt  for  her. 

Her  brother,  at  this  moment,  crossed  again  her 
memory, — ^yes,  he  must  have  still  some  natural 
feelings ;  the  ties  of  blood  never  can  be  wholly 
obliterated ;  and  though  he  must  blame,  yet 
must  he  also  pity  her.     Then  came  a  thousand 
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tender  recollections  of  their  days  of  infancy, 
those  happy  days,  when  care  was  a  stranger  to 
her  joyous  heart ;  their  affectionate  aud  cordial 
intercourse  in  maturer  age,  their  tearful  part- 
ing, when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  a  distant 
clime — all  now  passed  before  her  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  seemed  as  if  long,  long  months  had 
not  separated  them ;  and  in  her  awakened  feel- 
ings of  affection  towards  this  last — this  only 
object  on  whom  they  could  repose,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  have  remained  so  long  without 
throwing  herself  on  his  pity  and  love.  Yes, 
she  would  write  to  him  on  the  morrow;  she 
would  tell  him  how  bitterly  she  had  repented,  if 
not  expiated,  her  errors ;  and  she  would  pray 
him  to  take  her  once  more  to  his  bosom,  and  let 
her  die  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  roof — that  roof 
beneath  which  her  happiest  days  had  been 
passed. 
The  pendule  on  her  chimney  striking  two  in 
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the  morning,  interrupted  the  train  of  thought, 
that  had  made  her  forget  the  present,  in  re- 
flections on  the  past;  and  she  was  rising  to 
seek  her  couch,  when  a  noise  in  the  vestibule 
attracted  her  attention.  It  grew  louder  and 
louder:  a  thousand  fears  crossed  her  excited 
imagination,  till,  unable  any  longer  to  support 
the  suspense,  she  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and 
saw  the  body  of  a  man,  borne  by  servants,  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Prince.  All  the  woman 
and  the  wife  was  aroused  in  her  heart  at  the 
sight. 

It  was — it  must  be  her  husband— dead,  or 
mortally  wounded ;  and  she  forgot  that  he  had 
wronged  her,  that  she  had  never  loved  him, 
as  with  pitying  anxiety  she  rushed  to  the  couch 
on  which  they  had  placed  him ;  and,  by  the  light 
which  now  fell  on  his  pale  face,  recognised  not 
her  husband — but  her  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

''  Desperate  is  the  grief  of  that  heart  which  pros- 
perity has  hardened^  and  who  feels  the  first  arrow  of 
affliction  strike  it  through  the  life  of  a  beloved  object." 

The  brother  of  the  Princess  Romano  had  lost 
all  trace  of  her  for  some  time,  until  he  read,  in 
Galignani^s  Journal,  the  account  of  her  mar- 
riage. At  first  he  disbelieved  it ;  but  the 
details  were  so  circumstantially  related,  that  he 
at  length  was  satisfied  of  its  truth.  He  was 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  indecorous  haste 
with  which  she  had  contracted  this  alliance 
with  a  stranger ;  and  it  led  him  to  believe  that 
Lord  Heatherfield   was  less  blameable  than  he 
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had  previously  imagined.  He  remained  for 
some  time  in  constant  expectation,  that  letters 
from  her  would  be  forwarded  to  him  from 
England,  as  he  had  left  instructions  with  his 
agent  there,  to  send  after  him  any  letter  that 
might  arrive.  Though  deeply  wounded  by  his 
sister^s  conduct,  he  had  not  ceased  to  feel  for 
her  a  lively  sentiment  of  affection ;  which  urged 
him  to  visit  Italy,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself 
as  to  her  real  situation,  and  add  to  its  respecta- 
bility and  comfort,  by  giving  her  his  counte- 
nance and  protection. 

At  Florence,  he  ascertained,  that  her  mar- 
riage had  been  solemnized  there,  with  all  due 
regularity ;  and  that  she  resided  at  Milan, 
whither  he  proceeded  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  her.  Unfortunately,  the  person  who 
gave  the  address,  was  unacquainted  with  her 
husband^s  change  of  name. 

Onf  his  first  arrival  at  Florence,  Lord  Bertie 
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had  fcHrmed  an  acquaintance  with  the  handsome 
danaeuw  who  had  subsequently  become  the 
favourite  of  the  Prince  Romano,  at  Milan; 
and,  as  she  knew  when  the  rich  and  generous 
Englishman  was  expected  to  arrive  at  die  lattar 
place»  he  found  a  note  from  her,  at  the  hotd 
where  he  stopped,  awaiting  him,  requesting 
4  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  night. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  Milan ;  and  as 
it  only  wanted  an  hour  to  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Signora  for  him  to  present  himself,  he 
merely  changed  his  travelling  dress,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  his  sister,  which  he  put  in  his 
pocket,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Made- 
moiselle, intending  there  to  learn  the  exact  ad- 
dress of  the  Princess,  and  announce  his  visit  to 
her  for  the  next  day. 

The  dansetMe^  who  expected  him,  and  wished 
to  receive  him  without  the  presence  of  her  new 
friend,  whose  jealousy  she  dreaded,  had  made 
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many  ineiFectual  eiForts  to  get  rid  of  the  Prince ; 
who  at  length  becoming  suspicious,  pretended 
to  withdraw, — but  having  taken  his  leave,  sta- 
tioned himself  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  where 
he  soon  saw  his  suspicions  justified  by  the 
arrival  of  the  stranger.  He  followed  him  softly 
up  the  stairs,  into  the  ante-room,  and  was  a 
witness  to  the  animated,  and  more  than  ami- 
cable, welcome  with  which  he  was  received  by 
the  false  Signora. 

The  enraged  Prince  rushed  into  the  chamber, 
confounded  his  unworthy  protegee  with  the 
most  violent  reproaches,  and  in  terms  of  im- 
perious insolence,  commanded  the  stranger  to 
withdraw. 

His  commands  were  treated  with  contempt ; 
the  stranger  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  ; 
and  the  infuriated  Prince,  losing  all  command 
of  his  reason,  drew  a  cane  sword  with  which  he 
was  armed,  and  plunged  it  into  the  side  of  his 
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unarmed  rival,    who  dropped,    deluged   wit 
Uood,  OD  the  floor. 

In  falling,  a  letter  dropped  from  his  pocket; 
tbe  Prince  seized  it,  and  beheld  with  astooidi- 
ment,  that  it  was  addresied  to  his  own  wife. 
To  tear  it  open,  was  the  work  of  a  moment; 
but  it  was  written  in  English,  of  whidi  language 
be  had  so  slight  a  knowledge,  that  the  name 
only, .  signed  to  the  few  lines,  was  intdligiUe. 
This  name  he  had  often  heard  his  wife  repeat, 
as  being  that  of  her  only  brother,  who  now  lay 
before  him,  to  all  appearance,  dead,  or  dying. 
He  asked  la  Signora  to  repeat  the  name,  and  her 
articulation  of  it  couvinced  him  he  was  right. 

Giddy  and  unreflecting  as  was  the  Prince,  he 
was  not  destitute  of  feeling ;  though,  alas ! 
those  of  contrition  were  but  of  brief  duration 
in  his  heart.  He  ordered  the  servant  of  the 
Signora  to  send  to  his  palazzo,  to  command  the 
attendance  of  his  carriage  and  half-a-dozen  of 
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his  servants ;  and  consigned  to  them  the  nearly 
lifeless  person  of  his  brother-in-law,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  convey  him  to  his  apartment ; 
and  having  ordered  that  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated surgeons  at  Milan  might  be  called  in  for 
the  wounded  man,  and  provided  himself  with  the 
necessary  money  and  wardrobe,  he  left  Milan 
for  Naples,  there  to  await  the  result  of  the 
wound  of  liord  Bertie.  He  hoped  that  it  might 
not  prove  mortal,  and  that  the  brother  and 
sister  might  be  comforted  by  finding  themselves 
beneath  the  same  roof. 

He  had  given  instructions  that  the  catastrophe 
might  be  broken  as  gently  as  possible  to  the 
Princess,  who  he  concluded  would  be  in  her 
bed  when  her  brother  was  brought  to  the  pa- 
lazzo;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  the  event  justified 
not  his  expectations ;  and  this  unfortunate  wo- 
man found  her  only,  her  beloved  brother,  mor- 
tally wounded,  at  the  moment   that  she  had 
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She  thiew  hendf  oo  her  knees  by  his  side ; 
die  seized  his  hjmd,  which  was  covered  with 
die  blood  flowing  from  the  wound,  to  which  it 
had  been  pressed ;  and  she  called  to  him,  ad- 


by  every  epithet  that  tenderness 
could  suggest,  to  look  at  her,  to  speak  to  her 


once  more. 


Those  well-known  accents  awoke  recollection 
in  the  dying  man ;  and  thou^  life  was  fast 
ebbing,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak,   but  the 
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sounds  died  on  his  lips ;  and  opening  his  eyes, 
over  which  the  film  of  death  was  spreading,  he 
gave  her  a  parting  look,  in  which  the  expression 
of  affection  triumphed  over  that  of  pain  ;  and 
faintly  pressing  her  hand,  which  held  his,  ex- 
pired with  a  groan. 

It  was  many  weeks  ere  the  unhappy  Princess 
became  conscious  of  what  had  occurred ;  for  a 
violent  brain  fever  had  brought  her  to  the  verge 
of  the  tomb,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  almost 

childish  imbecility  ;  and  such  was  the  alarming 
degree  of  languor  it  had  left  behind,  that  her 
physicians  pronounced,  that  though  she  might 
linger  on  for  some  months,  her  recovery  was 
hopeless.  She  would  sit  for  whole  hours,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  couch  where  she  had  seen 
her  brother  expire,  as  if  watching  some  one  who 
reposed  on  it.  At  the  least  noise^  she  would 
turn  with  impatience,  and  make  signs  for  it  to 
cease ;  and  then  approach  on  tip-toes,  stooping 
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her  head  as  if  to  gaze  on  the  pillow  ;  then  hav- 
ing again  held  up  her  hand  to  command  silence, 
she  would  return  to  her  chair,  and  fall  into  the 
same  state  of  abstraction  as  before.  Whenever 
she  spoke,  it  was  in  English,  of  which  the  at- 
tendants were  ignorant ;  and  all  her  conversation 
was  addressed  to  the  couch  on  which  she  sup- 
posed her  brother  to  recline.  Gazing  on  that 
couch,  while  tears  streamed  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  she  would  recount  all  the  humiliations 
and  chagrin  she  had  suffered,  and  intreat  of  her 
brother  to  take  her  away  with  him. 

While  the  erring  and  unfortunate  Princess 
Romano  was  in  this  state,  the  creditors  of  her 
unfeeling  husband  took  possession  of  the  pa- 
lazzo,  and  had  even  the  inhumanity  to  propose 
ejecting  her  from  it ; — nay,  some  of  them  were 
for  sending  her  to  a  prison,  as  the  bills  she  had 
accepted  were  now  due,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Prince  Romano  led  them  to  suspect  that  there 
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existed  but  little  chance  of  their  being  ho- 
noured. 

Some  of  the  most  obdurate  of  the  creditors 
even  endeavoured  to  force  themselves  into  her 
presence ;  and  her  female  attendants  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  prevent  them,  they  entered 
the  ante-room  that  led  to  her  chamber,  followed 
by  the  under  servants,  who  were  clamorous  in 
their  complaints  against  their  ruined  master  and 
mistress. 

The  sounds  of  their  loud  and  angry  voices 
alarmed  the  Princess ;  she  looked  with  frantic 
gaze  around  her,  and  springing  to  the  couch, 
on  which  her  brother  had  expired,  and  where 
she  still  believed  him  to  recline,  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  it,  exclaiming,  ^'  Save 
me,  oh  !  my  brother,  save  me  r 

At  this  moment^  the  creditors  entered ;  and 
rudely  approaching  her,  explained  the  nature 
of  their  claims.     But  they  spoke  to  ears  inca- 
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pable  of  comprehending  them,  for  ever  since 
the  death  of  her  brother  she  seemed  to  have 
wholly  forgotten  the  Italian  language.  She 
hid  her  face  on  the  pillow,  still  clasping  it  with 
her  arms,  and  uttering  faint  cries  of  *^  Save 
me,  dear  brother !  save  me  !^  while  they 
stood,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  really  was 
insane,  or  only  acting  insanity. 

The  repeated  representations  of  her  female 
attendants  at  length  convinced  them  that  her 
reason  had  fled ;  and  they  retired  to  consult 
what  was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  under 
such  circumstances. 

To  the  pity  of  a  few  of  her  former  ac- 
quaintances at  Milan,  did  the  Princess  Ro- 
mano now  owe  the  scanty  personal  comforts  that 
were  allowed  her;  and  though,  by  the  death 
of  her  brother,  she  became  heiress  to  his  large  for- 
tune, the  individuals  around  her,  most  interested 
in  the  affair^  were  ignorant  of  the  circumstance, 
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and  her  mental  faculties  had  received  too  rude 
a  shock  to  permit  her  to  give  it  even  a  thought. 
Thus,  while  she  was  reduced  to  the  humiliation 
of  living  on  the  charity  of  strangers,  a  humi- 
liation to  which  she,  however,  was  insensible, 
she  was  mistress  of  a  fortune  that  might  have 
commanded  the  respect  of  those  who  now  re- 
proached her  poverty.  At  moments,  gleams 
of  recollection  would  flash  across  her  bewil- 
dered mind  ;  and  she  would  look  around  her  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one;  but  on  the  least 
noise,  she  would  rush  to  the  couch,  conceal  her 
face  behind  its  pillow,  and  while  her  limbs 
trembled  with  the  agitation  that  shook  her 
frame,  "Save  me,  brother!  save  me!"  were 
the  only  words  that  passed  her  lips. 

An  account  had  been  written  to  Naples  to 
the  Prince  Romano,  to  apprise  him  of  the  fatal 
result  of  the  wound  of  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  illness  and  mental  derangement  of  his  wife. 
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He  contented  himself  with  writing  to  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  at  Milan,  to  request  them  to 
attend  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  Prin- 
cess, a  request  that  had  little  weight,  and 
he  sought  consolation  for  the  temporary  chagrin 
he  experienced,  in  all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
that  Naples  could  oiFer. 

The  danseuse  being  the  only  witness  to  his 
murder  of  the  brother  of  his  wife,  he  felt  little 
alarm  as  to  her  betraying  him ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Princesses  imbecility,  he  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  rather  fortunate,  as  it  pre- 
cluded her  from  instituting  any  inquiries  on 
the  subject.  His  regret  could  not,  as  he  philo- 
sophically reasoned,  bring  back  his  brother-in- 
law  to  life,  or  his  wife  to  her  senses,  and  there- 
fore it  was  useless  for  him  to  grieve  for  what 
was  inevitable.  But  to  banish  the  troublesome 
reflections  that  would  sometimes  intrude,  in 
spite  of  his  callosity,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
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recourse  to  more  than  his  ordinary  pursuits  of 
pleasure,  and  passed  his  time  in  a  round  of 
amusements  that  filled  up  every  hour,  until 
his  diminished  purse  began  to  remind  him  that 
it  was  not  that  of  Fortunatus,  and  was  much 
more  quickly  exhausted  than  the  pleasures  that 
had  drawn  louis  after  louis  from  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  Again  we  meet,  but  now  to  part  no  more, 
'Till  death  shall  snap  the  bonds  of  love  asunder ; 
For  nought  but  the  grim  king  who  conquers  all 
By  taking  life,  can  end  a  love  like  ours. 
Oh  !  let  us  pray  his  mandate  may  go  forth. 
To  summon  both  from  earth  the  self-same  instant." 


Lord  Hkatherfield,  and  his  friend  Desbrow, 
had  made  several  excursions  on  horseback,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and  were  returning 
from  one  of  them  late  in  the  evening,  when  hav- 
ing to  cross  the  road  leading  from  La  Guarda  to 
Verona,  the  sounds  of  angry  voices,  mingled 
with   entreaties  and  female   shrieks,  struck  on 
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their  ears.  They  were  armed^  and  attended  by 
two  servants  who  had  pistols ;  and  having  de- 
sired them  to  folio w.  they  instantly  urged  their 
horses  into  a  rapid  pace,  and  soon  came  up  to 
two  travelling  carriages,  surrounded  by  eight 
or  ten  brigands,  who  were  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  any  one  who  offered  them  resistance. 
Two  gentlemen  were  kept  prisoners  by  four  of 
tlie  brigands,  the  men-servants  were  lying  flat 
on  their  faces,  as  were  the  postillions,  by  the 
command  of  the  robbers,  while  they  were 
rifling  the  carriages  of  their  contents.  A  group 
of  females  stood  wringing  their  hands  in  terror, 
their  cries  interrupted  by  the  threats  and 
coarse  jests  of  the  brigands. 

The  friends  galloped  boldly  up  to  the 
party,  uttering  shouts  to  make  them  believe 
that  they  were  more  numerous,  upon  which 
the  brigands  left  their  prisoners,  and  faced  the 
new  comers,  with  whom  they  engaged.     The 
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gentlemen  and  servants  now  seized  the  arms, 
which  the  robbers  had  not  taken  from  the  car- 
riages, and  advanced  to  the  succour  of  the  as- 
sailants of  the  brigands,  who  finding  them- 
selves pressed  on  all  sides,  hastily  retreated, 
but  not  until  three  of  them  had  fallen  dead, 
and  two  more  were  desperately  wounded.  While 
retreating,  one  of  them  turned  and  aimed  his 
pistol  at  the  gentleman  who  had  shot  his  com- 
panion ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  taking  aim, 
Desbrow  fired  at  him,  and  the  pistol  dropped 
from  his  shattered  hand,  the  ball  having  frac- 
tured  his  arm. 

All  this  was  the  business  of  a  few  minutes ; 
two  of  the  servants  ouly  were  wounded,  and 
the  ladies  rushed  to  their  deliverers  in  speech- 
less joy.  But  how  express  their  surprise  in 
discovering  in  two  of  them.  Lord  Heatherfield 
and  Mr  Desbrow,  who  were  equally  asto- 
nished and  delighted  at  finding  whom  they  had 
rescued. 
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Lord  Vavasour  had  repeatedly  shaken  hands 
with  the  friends,  and  even  Lady  Vavasour 
could  not  resist  thanking  Lord  Heatherfield 
most  cordially  for  having  saved  them ;  how 
then^  could  Lady  Emily  do  less  than  present 
her  trembling  hand,  which  was  grasped  by  that 
of  her  lover,  but  almost  as  instantaneously  let 
drop,  as  he  recollected  that  hand  was  now  the 
property  of  another.  She  remarked  the  action, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  reflection  of  his  own 
altered  position,  which,  as  the  husband  of  Lady 
Walmer,  entitled  him  not  to  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  familiarity. 

Desbrow  had  stood  almost  petrified  by  the 
side  of  Cecile,  who  gazed  at  him  with  tearful 
eyes,  as  she  marked  the  paleness  of  his  face,  on 
which  the  lamps  of  the  carriage  shed  their 
light.  At  length,  she  found  words,  and 
tremulous  with  emotion,  turned  to  Desbrow, 
and  said,  *^  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  having 
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saved  my  brother  ?  I  saw  the  brigand^s  |Hstol 
aimed  at  him,  whep  your  shot  made  it  drop 
from  his  hand.  Auguste,  my  brother,  here  is 
Mr.  Desbrow :  assist  me  to  thank  him.**^ 

Auguste  directly  reached  forth  his  hand, 
which  was  seized  by  that  of  Desbrow,  who, 
not  content  with  merely  pressing  it^  clasped 
the  astonished  Auguste  in  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, *^  Now,  then,  once  more  I  may  know  hap- 
piness, and  Cecile,  dear,  dear  C6cile,  may  be 
mine." 

*'  All  this  seems  very  strange,  but  very 
happy,*"  said  Lord  Vavasour ;  "  but  come 
come,  the  high-road  is  no  place  for  explana- 
tions, let  us  reserve  them  for  Verona,  where  I 
invite  you.  Lord  Heatherfield  and  your  friend, 
to  join  our  supper-table.' ' 

*'  I  shall  certainly  wait  on  you,^  said  Des- 
brow, ^'  but,  en  attendant^  I  shall  ride  by  the 
side   of  the  carriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Be- 
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tbune,  to  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  can  again 


occur/' 


The  happy  and  bewildered  Cecile  could 
only  press  her  friend  Lady  Emily's  arm,  in 
speechless  joy ;  but  that  young  lady  was  far 
from  participating  in  her  rapture. 

Having  exchanged  cordial  congratulations 
with  Lady  Vavasour  and  Lady  Emily,  Au- 
guste  de  Bethune  led  his  sister  to  her  car- 
riage ;  when  Lord  HeatheriSeld,  astonished  at 
his  coldness  towards  Lady  Emily,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  his  wife,  advanced  respectfully 
towards  her  to  offer  his  arm  to  assist  her  also  to 
it.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  but  when  he  would 
have  led  her  to  that  of  the  Comte  de  Bethune, 
she  motioned  that  she  wished  to  be  conducted 
to  the  other. 

"  How,**  said  Lord  Heatherfield,  "  do  you 
not  travel  with  your  husband  ?" 

"  My  husband!"  exclaimed  Emily;  "  what 
can  you  mean  ?" 
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"  Answer  me,  J  entreat,  I  beseech  you,*" 
uttered  he,  rapidly,  **  is  not  that  gentleman,"^ 
pointing  to  Auguste,  "  your  husband  ?" 

^'  I  have  no  husband,^  replied  the  agitated 
girl ;  ^^  but  you,  Lord  Heatherfield,  you,  who 
are  married,  is  it  well  of  you  thus  to  try  my 
feelings  ?'^  and  a  flood  of  tears  burst  from  her 
eyes. 

''  I  married !  no,  I  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  dearest,  adored  Emily,  unless  you  are 
my  wife,"  said  Heatherfield. 

"  Come,  come,  Emily,  my  dear,*"  said  Lord 
Vavasour,  "  your  mother  is  in  the  carriage 
waiting  for  you,  so  let  us  be  off;  you'll  not 
fail  to  meet  us  at  supper,  Heatherfield."  And 
so  saying  he  hurried  Lady  Emily  to  the  car- 
riage, who  still  leant  on  I^ord  Heatherfield's 
arm,  and  gently  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
hand,  as  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage. 

Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  of  the  lovers 
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as  they  proceeded  towards  Verona  ?  Desbrow 
kept  by  the  side  of  Cecile's  carriage,  who  had 
opeued  the  window,  that  she  might  occasionally 
exchange  a  few  words  with  him,  while  her  hand 
rested  in  that  of  her  brother,  who  was  a  glad 
witness  of  her  happiness.  Heatherfield  escorted 
the  carriage  of  Lord  Vavasour,  while  Emily, 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  delight,  watched 
his  movements,  and  felt  her  soul  again  expand 
to  hope. 

Arrived  at  Verona,  Lord  Heatherfield  sought 
a  few  moments*  conversation  in  private  with 
Lord  Vavasour,  and  explained  to  him  the  mar- 
riage of  Lady  Walmer  with  the  Prince,  and  his 
consequent  freedom  from  all  engagements  save 
that  which  love  for  his  daughter  had  rendered 
irrevocable  to  his  heart. 

**  Well,  then,  she  is  yours,  my  dear  Hea- 
therfield," replied  the  gratified  father.  "  All 
is  now  forgiven  and  forgotten.     I  will  explain 
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long  been  given.  Desbrow  was  only  able  to 
embrace  him.  They  agreed  to  conceal  from 
Cecile  the  part  her  father  had  acted  towards 
Desbrow,  and  they  then  sought  the  rest  of  the 
party,  than  which  a  happier  never  assembled 
together.  Even  Lady  Vavasour  forgot  all  her 
former  objections  to  Lord  Heatherfield;  and 
when  the  two  delighted  girls  found  themselves 
for  a  few  minutes  alone,  ere  seeking  their  pil- 
lows, Lady  Emily,  embracing  her  friend,  ex- 
claimed. *^  How  right  you  were,  dearest  C^ile, 
in  not  doubting  your  lover,  and  how  wrong 
was  I  in  doing  such  injustice  to  mine  !*^ 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  said,  except  that 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  the 
nuptials  of  the  Marquis  of  Heatherfield  with 
the  Lady  Emily  Vavasour  were  solemnized,  on 
the  same  day  that  Mr.  Desbrow  led  Mademoi- 
selle de  Bethune  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 
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A  letter  from  the  Marquesa  Ferroni  having 
apprized  I^ady  Vavasour  of  the  death  of  the 
brother  of  the  Princess  Romano,  and  the  ruined 
health  and  deranged  intellects  of  that  unhappy 
woman,  as  also  that  the  creditors  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  palazzo,  and  threatened  to  arrest 
its  mistress,  the  Marchioness  of  Heatherfield 
a) treated  her  mother  so  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
Princess,  that  she  consented  to  write  to  the  Mar- 
quesa, requesting  that  every  attention  might  be 
paid  to  that  unfortunate  person,  and  engaging 
to  defray  all  expenses  that  might  be  incurred. 
She  even  sent  her  own  maid,  a  most  humane 
and  intelligent  Englishwoman,  to  attend  her ; 
but  she  only  arrived  at  Milan  to  witness 
the  last  hours  of  the  wretched,  but  penitent 
woman,  who  recovered  not  her  reason  until  a 
few  days  before  her  death.  It  was  a  consola- 
tion to  her,  to  receive    the  soothing  attentions 
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of  her  humble  countrywoman ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Hea- 
therfield  and  Lady  Vavasour  that  she  owed  this 
last  comfort,  she  devoted  a  few  of  her  numbered 
hours^  to  writing  to  Lady  Heatherfield  an 
avowal  of  the  arts  she  had  employed  to  entrap 
Lord  Heatherfield,  and  make  him  break  his 
engagement,  knowing  as  she  did,  that  his  heart 
was  devoted  to  another. 

She  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
her  fortune  to  the  Marchioness  of  Heather- 
field,  as  a  slight  atonement  for  the .  unhap- 
piness  she  had  caused  her,  and  died  a  true 
penitent,  giving  in  her  last  hours  an  example 
of  Christian  fortitude  and  piety,  that  we 
may  hope  was  accepted  in  expiation  of 
the  errors  of  her  life— errors  that  plunged 
her  in  shame  and  dishonour,  and  which  owed 
their  existence  to  want  of  religion  and  moral 
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principles.  She  had  thought  of,  and  lived 
but  for  society,  unmindful  that  it  casts  from 
its  bosom  the  unhappy,  and  the  erring,  as 
a  vigorous  constitution  repels  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  past  and  the  present  were  now  un- 
veiled to  her  dying  eyes,  robbed  of  all  their 
illusions,  and  she  turned  from  that  world, 
which  had  hitherto  been  her  idDl,  to  fix  her 
hopes  on  the  mercy  of  Himy  who  can  pardon 
those  sins  that  hU  fallible  creatures  condemn 
without  pity. 

A  few  da)^s  before  her  death,  she  entreated 
that  her  body,  with  that  of  her  brother,  might 
be  sent  to  England,  and  laid  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  parents.  Almost  the  last  words  she 
uttered  were — 

"  Lean  not  on  earth,  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart,— 
A  broken  reed  at  best,  but  oft  a  spear." 

The  Friends  returned  to    England  blessed 
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with  wives,  whose  virtues  render  them  an 
ornament  to  society,  and  a  source  of  the  purest 
happiness  to  their  domestic  circles. 


THE    END. 
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